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Preface 


This book aims at helping students understand the theories and processes of educational 
administration and management, and thereby become effective leaders and managers of the 
educational system tomorrow. A comprehensive textbook for students pursuing B.Ed., this 
book provides the historical perspective of educational administration and explains the con- 
cept of educational management in detail which will help the student to understand various 
educational aspects. It also describes the basic characteristics of educational planning and 
implementation. The host of student-friendly features such as exercises and questions will 
help students in their study and exam preparations. 
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Educational Administration: Conceptual 
Background 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 
+ Historical Perspective 
+ Periods of Development 
+ Relationship Between Education and Educational Administration 
* Scope of Educational Administration 
* Types of Educational Administration 
+ Aims and Objectives of Educational Administration 
+ Functions of Educational Administration 
- Features of Educational Administration 
- Features of Educational Administration in a Democratic State 
+ Factors Influencing Educational Administration 
« Theories of Educational Administration 
+ Principles of Democratic Educational Administration 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The concept of educational administration has a long history of origin and development. 
Many of the concepts used in educational administration have been borrowed from business 
and public administration. Therefore, historical perspective may help in understanding the 
conceptual base of modern educational administration. 


PERIODS OF DEVELOPMENT 


1. The period from 1900 to 1935 (Traditional era). 
2. The period from 1935 to 1950 (Transitional era). 
3. The period from 1950 onwards (Modern era). 
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The Period Between 1900 and 1935 (Traditional Era) 


Kimbrough has described this period as ‘traditional era, whereas others have termed it 
‘classical period’ It was during this period that several professionals and academicians wrote 
profusely on administration and its practices. One of the central doctrines of this period 
emphasized that policy-making and policy-execution should be differentiated. In their view, 
administration should be confined to those activities, powers and techniques which are nec- 
essary to carry out policies set by policy makers. 

Taylorism or Scientific Management Approach: Frederick W. Taylor developed a theo- 
retical approach to management which became popular as the Scientific Management in the 
1880s and early 1900s. The approach was based on six important principles which would 
maximize the use of available human and material resources in achieving the goals of the 
organization. The principles soon became popular in all organizations as they aimed at low- 
ering the unit cost of factory production by increasing the efficiency of the management. 
These principles were: 


1. Piece-rate principle: It allows wages to be proportional to output. 


2. The principle of separation of planning from performance: It means that the management 
should take over the responsibility for planning the work from the workers. Workers 
should be made to execute the task. 


3. The principle of managerial control: It means that the managerial staff should be trained 
and taught to apply the scientific principles of management and its control. 


4. Time-study principle: It provides that a standard time limit should be established for all 
work to be done; and that all productive efforts are measured by accurate time-study. 
It aimed at finding out how a piece of work could be done efficiently and effectively. 


5. Principle of scientific methods of work: It means that the management should scientifi- 
cally determine the best methods of work and should train the workers accordingly. 


6. Principle of functional management: It requires the management to be so designed 
that it serves best the purpose of improving coordination of activities among various 
specialists. Discipline should be established and objective must be achieved. 


Fayol’s 14 Principles of Management 


A French industrialist, Henri Fayol (1841-1925), basically a geologist and mining engi- 
neer, was the founder of the classical management school of thought and had powerful 
ideas of his own when Taylor’s ideas were popular in America. He focussed his attention 
on the manager and separated the process of administration from other operations in the 
organization such as production. He emphasized the common elements of the process of 
administration in different organizations. He is called the father of ‘the administrative 
process. His major contribution was his ‘element of management’ He identified 14 prin- 
ciples; collectively, all these principles constitute ‘classical organization theory. These 
principles are: 
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. Division of labour 

. Authority 

. Discipline 

. Unity of command 

. Unity of direction 

. Subordination of individual interest to the common good 
. Remuneration 


. Centralization 
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. Hierarchy 

. Order 

. Equity 

. Stability of staff 


. Initiative 
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. Esprit de Corps 


POSDCORB 


Luther Gulick in his book Papers on the Science of Administration adapted Fayol’s analysis and 
defined the job of a manager as POSDCORB, that is, planning, organization, staffing, direct- 
ing, coordinating, reporting and budgeting. 

Thus, Fayol, Gulick and all others who came after them attempted a precise definition of 
the functions of administration and described administration as a process. This theory had 
a lasting impact on the process of administration. Max Weber, a German sociologist, in his 
book The Theory of Social and Economic Organizations, focussed on the structure of organiza- 
tions and considered bureaucracy as the best form of administrative organization capable of 
attaining the highest degree of efficiency. He conceived of a pyramidal type of organization 
in which authority is vested in the highest position at the top and the chain of authority runs 
directly from the top to the bottom. Weber described the elements of an ideal bureaucracy 
as follows: 


1. Division of labour. 
2. A system of procedures for dealing with work situations. 


3. A system of departmentalization either on the basis of purpose or on the basis of pro- 
cess or clientele (material) or place. 


4. Unity of command. 
5. Selection and promotion based only on technical competence. 


6. Span of control. 
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However, Peter M. Blau in his book Bureaucracy in Modern Society reduced them to the fol- 
lowing four: 


1. Hierarchy of authority 
2. Impersonality 
3. System of rules 


4. Specialization. 


Thus, classical approaches of administration provided a sound base of administration in early 
decades of the last century wherein Taylor, Fayol and Weber led the way in the early efforts to 
solve the problems of administering organizations. 


The Period Between 1935 and 1950 (Transitional Era) 


Kimbrough calls this as the “Transitional Era. Owens has put this under the title, ‘Human Relations 
Movement: This shift of emphasis separates it from the Traditional Era. Instead of focussing on 
the structure and the process, the administrative thought during this period focussed on the 
people and their relationships in organizations. The dimension of human relations was added 
to the earlier concepts of Taylorism, Fayol’s Process Theory and Weber’s Bureaucracy which 
continued to be used in theory and practice of administration. Elton Mayo and his associates in 
his book The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilisation in 1924-1933 at the Hawthorne Plant 
of Western Electric Company near Chicago found that increase and decrease in production 
depended very much on how the people working in the plant were manipulated and treated and 
provided the empirical base on which this movement was founded. 

However, the leading protagonist of the movement was Mary Parker Follett (1968-1933) 
who dominated the field for about 32 years and she claimed in her book Creative Experience 
that all the problems of administration and management were, ultimately, the problems of 
human relations. She pioneered a theory that was later known as the ‘contingency theory 
of management. Her writings and ideas presented an antithesis of classical traditional view 
of management. The following major themes emerged during this period and moulded the 
administrative thought: 


1. It was emphasized that building and maintenance of harmonious human relations in 
the organizations depended very much on meeting their psychological needs. 


2. This was the dominant concern during this period. This focus was central to Follett’s 
thought. This meant that management is an ever-changing and dynamic process in 
response to emerging situation. It was determined by four fundamental principles as 
the key to the effectiveness of an organization: 


(i) Coordination in the early stages. 
(ii) Coordination as the reciprocal. 
(iii) Coordination by direct contact of the responsible people. 


(iv) Coordination as a continuing process. 
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The prominent theorists who contributed to human relations were Kurt Lewin in his 
book Field Theory in Social Science, George C. Homans in his book The Human Group, 
Chris Argyris in his book Integrating the Individual and the Organization and D. M. 
McGregor in his book The Human Side of Enterprise. They stressed the importance 
of human relations and said that human behaviour is a function of interaction of the 
individual, group and cultural norms, and change is subject to support by the group. 


3. EJ. Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson (Management and the Worker), members of 
the Mayo team, said, * . . limits of human collaboration are determined far more by the 
informal than the formal organization’ Several other writers also stressed that work- 
ing in collaboration is contingent upon many such factors as social codes, conven- 
tions, traditions, social pressures, etc., which form the basis of informal organization 
within a formal organization. It is a widely accepted fact that keeping an eye on these 
informal organizations and manipulating them in the interest of the organization is 
of great importance to the administration of organizations. Bernard also described 
the importance of informal organization. He held the view that functioning of for- 
mal organizations is very much influenced by informal organizations that happen to 
develop within them. 


4, The Human Relations Movement influenced the practice of administration in the USA 
and other countries, especially, at the supervisory level. This change in emphasis is 
also seen in Indian administration during post-independence period. Developments 
during this period humanized management and made bureaucracy more flexible. 


5. Authority Based on Knowledge, Participation and Reasons: Follett, Barnard, McGregor 
and several other writers and scholars advocated the concept of ‘functional author- 
ity’ which is based on technical skills, professional knowledge, social approval, 
group-acceptance and competence of the leader. Amitai Etzioni, in his book Modern 
Organizations, held a view that in professional organizations such as hospitals, schools, 
colleges and universities, the traditional line-staff authority should be reversed. He said, 
‘to the extent there is a line-staff relationship at all, professionals should hold the major 
authority and administrators the secondary staff-authority: Rensis Likert, in his book 
The Harman Organizations, advocated horizontal control and group centred leadership. 
Many new terms to indicate the new authority-concept came into vogue such as ‘group 
decision-making, ‘democratic leadership, ‘participative democracy, ‘situational leader- 
ship; ‘authority based on acceptance’ and ‘collegiality: They all aimed at presenting an 
alternative to the traditional notion of authority from top to the bottom. 


The Period 1950 Onwards (Modern Era) 


It was the synthesis of the classical and the human relations movement and is considered 
by R. G. Owens, in his book Organizational Behaviour in Education, as the ‘organizational 
behaviour’. It borrowed and adopted concepts and knowledge from various social sciences 
and behavioural disciplines such as psychology, anthropology, political science, management 
and social psychology; and applied them to management and administration. A number of 
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behaviourists published important works which substantially influenced the development of 
the field of administration. The study and management of organizational behaviour was the 
major theme of this period. The writers of this period emphasized on organizations and on 
the people working in them. The study and understanding of organizational behaviour is 
more important. Organizational behaviour is the human behaviour which is an outcome of an 
interaction between the organization and the people. Hence the organization and the people 
are important if organizational goals are to be achieved. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Educational administration is the dynamic side of education and deals with the educational 
practices. Educational administration must be directed towards the fulfilment of the objec- 
tives of education as set forth by the society. Traditional educational administrative systems 
were designed primarily to serve as caretaker, regulatory and supervisory role in an era when 
education and the world outside were moving slowly by today’s pace and the size and diver- 
sity of educational tasks were much lesser. 


Meaning of Educational Administration 


Society establishes various institutions or organizations so as to carry on its multifarious 
activities, such as government, industry, trade, defence and education. By administration we 
mean the machinery and procedure through which an organization in different situations 
is managed. Thus, we can say that administration is a comprehensive effort to direct, guide 
and integrate associating human strivings which are focussed towards some specific end or 
aim. Educational administration deals with the educational practices. It is the dynamic side 
of education that it deals with educational institutions from the schools and colleges to the 
secretariat in a comprehensive effort to achieve some specific educational objectives. It is 
concerned with both human and material resources. The human elements in educational 
administration include: (i) teachers, (ii) parents, (iii) children, and (iv) other employees in 
general. On the material side, there are (i) buildings and grounds, (ii) money, and (iii) equip- 
ment and instructional supplies. Beyond these two elements are ideas, laws and regulations, 
community needs, and so on. All of these have a bearing on the educational process. The 
integration of these ‘elements’ into a ‘whole’ is educational administration. 


Definitions of Educational Administration 
The following are the important definitions of educational administration: 


Educational administration approaches statesmanship when there are clearly formulated 
long term policies and objectives, and when day-to-day activities and problems are dealt with 
under the guidance of the perspective that is given by such long-term policies. 

—Grayson Kefauver 
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Educational administration is to enable the right pupils to receive the right education from 
the right teachers, at a cost within the means of the state under conditions which will enable 
the pupils to profit by their training. —Graham Balfour 


Educational administration is the influencing of one group of human beings, the pupils, to 
grow towards defined objectives. Utilising a second group of human beings, the teachers as 
agents; and operating in a setting of a third group of public, variously concerned both with 
objective and with means used to achieve them. 

—Paul R. Mort 


Although there is no single accepted definition of administration, there is general agreement 
that it is concerned with the dealing and coordinating of the activities of groups of people. 
— L. S. Chandrakant 


Educational administration is a specialized set of organizational-functions whose primary 
purpose is to ensure the efficient and effective delivery of relevant educational services as well 
as implementation of legislative policies through planning, decision-making and leadership 
behaviour, that keeps an organization focussed on predetermined objectives, provides for 
optimum allocation and most prudent care of resources to ensure their most productive uses, 
stimulates and coordinates professional and other personnel to produce a coherent social 
system and desirable organizational climate and, facilitates the determination of essential 
changes to satisfy future and emerging needs of students and society. 

— Stephen J. Knezevich 


Stephen J. Knezevich has also defined educational administration as follows elsewhere: ‘As a 
process concerned with creating, maintaining, stimulating and unifying the energies within 
an educational institution towards realisation of the predetermined objectives: 


Administration is the capacity to coordinate many, and often conflicting, social energies in a 
single organism, so adroitly that they shall operate as a unity. 
—Brook Adam 


In education, administration contains much that we mean by the word government and is 
closely related in content to such words as superintendence, supervision, planning, oversight, 
direction, organization, control, guidance, and regulation. 

—Jesse B. Sears 


Administration is the comprehensive effort to direct, guide and integrate associated human 
striving which are focussed toward some specific ends or aims... administration is conceived 
as the necessary activities of those individuals (executives) in an organization who are charged 
with ordering, forwarding and facilitating the associated efforts of a group of individuals 
brought together to realize certain defined purposes. 

—Ordway Tead 


The executive activity may be defined as ‘all the acts of processes required to make policies 
and procedures effective. 
—Arthur B. Moehlman 


The ends of school administration... are to be found in the direction of the ends of society. 
School administration in and of itself has no value. It acquires value as it performs a service 
function to the educational undertaking. 

—H. Hangman and A. Schwartz 
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Educational Administration is concerned with the management of things as well as with 
human relationships, i.e., the better working together of people. In fact, it is more concerned 
with human beings and less with inanimate things. 

—S. N. Mukerji 


Educational Administration is a service activity through which the objectives of the educa- 
tional process may be effectively realized. 
—Focks, Wish and Rufner 


Educational Administration is a process of integrating the efforts of personnel and of utilis- 
ing appropriate materials in such a way as to promote effectively the development of human 
qualities. 

—Encyclopaedia of Educational Research 


Like other administrations, Educational Administration is a process of five elements as-planning, 
organising, direction, coordination and control. —RHenry Fayol 


From these definitions we conclude that educational administration is: 


1. Making efforts in unison. 


2. Assisting in the realization of the predetermined aims and objectives of education. 


3. Rendering service of society towards its progress and that of the individuals comprising 
it, including the teacher, student, parent and public, and coordination of their efforts. 


Classification of Educational Administration 


Autocratic Educational Administration 


Educational administration based on this theory considers the sate as the all inclusive social 
category. Ross makes the following observation: ‘It sees education as the most powerful means 
of achieving its end and therefore enforces a rigid system of education with no loose ends. It 
is supreme to dictate what shall be taught and how it shall be taught. In curriculum and meth- 
ods, the watchwords are always discipline, organization, a willing acceptance of authority, a 
damping down of individuality’ The totalitarian educational administration emphasizes the 


concepts and principles which are as follows: 


1. Centralized authority. 
2. Willing acceptance of authority. 
3. Rigid conformity to rules and regulations. 


4. Crushing down of individuality. 


Democratic Educational Administration 


Kilpatrick explains the purpose of democratic educational organization in these words: 
‘Everything connected with the whole school system centres on this one-thing, the educa- 
tive development of the pupils. For that the budget exists; for that everything is done that is 
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properly done; for that the superintendent receives his salary, a large salary than others get, 
because-it is believed-this differential best proves to promote the purpose for which he is 
paid, namely, to advance the better education of the young’ John Dewey states, ‘Democracy 
is more than a form of a government. It is primarily a mode of associated living, of conjoint 
communicated experiences’ The democratic theory of educational administration strikes 
at a harmonious balance between the extremities of centralized and decentralized types of 
educational administration. Basic principles of Democratic Educational Administration are: 
(a) Principle of respect for the dignity of man; (b) Principle of Egalitarianism; (c) Principle 
of freedom and (d) Principle of sharing responsibility. This theory has led to three types of 
educational authorities 


1. The Publiic—The Federal Government and the State Governments. 
2. The Quasi-Public—The Universities and the local bodies. 
3. The Private—Institutions organized by (i) Educational Trusts, (ii) Philanthropists and 
(iii) Missionaries, etc. 
Characteristics of Educational Administration 
The chief characteristics of educational administration are as follows: 
1. Educational administration is an integrated process. 
2. Educational administration is a human process. 
3. The nature of educational administration is functional and controlled. 
4 


. The existence of educational administration is in both centralization and decen- 
tralization. 


wl 


The form of educational administration is always dynamic. 

6. The objective of the nature of educational administration is to bring about improve- 
ment in the working of the school. 

7. The role of educational administration is dependent on utility. 

8. Much importance is given to the practicability in educational administration. 


9. The objective of educational administration is to bring about the professional develop- 
ment in the educational workers. 


10. Educational administration seeks the cooperation of all concerned personnel in the 
determination of policy and programmes. 


Now we shall discuss these points in a little detail: 


1. Educational administration is an integrated process: Most of the scholars have clarified 
and emphasized that the fundamental elements in the nature of educational adminis- 
tration are planning, organization, synthesis, control, evaluation, etc. These elements 
work in tandem as being dependent on one another. It follows that educational admin- 
istration functions as an integrated process. 
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Educational administration is a human process: Educational administration is a 
human process which is influenced by several elements such as social, political, 
philosophical, psychological and other aspects. This fact is taken to be true by all 
scholars that the formation of the nature of educational administration is effected 
by its human elements in which the fundamental elements are taken accordingly. 


. The nature of educational administration is functional and controlled: It has become 


amply clear that the nature of work under educational administration is functional 
and controlled rather than being mechanical and automatic. 


. The form of educational administration is in both centralization and decentralization: It 


is universally accepted that the nature of educational administration is found in both 
centralization and decentralization. For example, there exists centralized administra- 
tion in France, whereas in America, there is decentralization in it, though both of them 
work on democratic lines. 


. The form of educational administration is always dynamic: It is also clear that the forma- 


tion of the nature of educational administration is dependent on the social, economical 
and political situation of the country. Besides, with the change in these elements, there 
also occurs a change in the educational administration. Thus, its nature is dynamic and 
changeable. 


. The objective of the nature of educational administration is to bring about improvement 


in the working of the school: Educational administration works to bring improvement 
in the functions of the teachers, students and other workers in a school. Besides, 
improvement is brought about in the related methods, policies, decorum, etc. 


. The role of educational administration is dependent on utility: Education is a social pro- 


cess. It is made even more useful and important by educational administration so that 
the society can progress towards prosperity and development. 


. Much importance is given to practicability in educational administration: The functions 


based on educational administration should be practicable and not merely theoreti- 
cal. The objectives of the school, its policies, functions, rules, etc. should be according 
to the humanistic and social conditions so that they prove their use for the society at 
large. 


. The objective of educational administration is to bring about professional development 


in the educational workers: Educational administration helps bring about proficiency 
in the working of all workers concerned with education. Providing them with all 
kinds of facilities for their professional excellence, is the function of the educational 
administration. 


Educational administration seeks cooperation of all concerned personnel in the deter- 
mination of policy and programmes: Educational administration should work as a 
tool to seek cooperation of all personnel in the execution of educational policies and 
programmes. It helps develop democratic working in the administration, and hence, 
educational arrangements and teaching become progressive and effective. 
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SCOPE OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The scope of general administration can be defined under five headings, namely, (1) produc- 
tion, (2) assuring public use, (3) finance and accounting, (4) personnel, and (5) coordination. 
Thus, the following is the scope of educational administration: 


1. 


Production: It refers to the realization of the goals of education set up by the society. 
Educational administration has, therefore, to interpret the aims of education to the 
educational workers such that they may shape the final product of education in the 
desired form and shape. 


. Assuring public use: It means that the product of the organization, its goals and services 


are so produced, that they become acceptable to the public for its use and benefit. 


. Finance and accounting: Educational administration is also concerned with receiving and 


spending money necessary for the operation and activities of the educational machinery 
with proper maintenance of records. 


. Personnel: Personnel are especially important for the educational enterprise where the 


whole work is centred round the impact of one type of human beings, the teachers, 
upon another type of human beings, the students. The scope of educational adminis- 
tration, therefore, spreads over the personnel. 


. Coordination: Ensures the close inter-relations and integration of different functional 


activities of the organization such as personnel, finance, and production of desired 
results for the integration and realization of the desired goals. 


Jesse B. Sears, in his book The Nature of the Administration Process, has pointed out the scope 
of educational administration more specifically as follows: 


1. 
2. 


So oe Ye 


Establishing educational purposes. 


Provision and development of the personnel, finances, housing, materials and 
facilities. 


Laying down procedures and techniques. 
Defining the nature and procedure of use of authority. 
Deciding about the nature of aims and procedures. 


Deciding about the mechanism. 


Scope of Aspects 


1. 


Legal structure: It refers to the law, rules and regulations to be framed in order to 
determine the agencies of education, their types, powers and standards of educational 
institutions to be run by them, to decide the question of decentralization of manage- 
ment, and to set up organizational and administrative machinery. 
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. Pupils: They are focal point of the educational enterprise. It is for them that the 


entire process of education and its constituents exist. The rules of their admis- 
sion, promotion, discipline, etc., have to be framed and implemented. It is there- 
fore, necessary to determine the individual and social purposes and procedures in 
accordance with their needs, interests and capacities and the demands of society. 


. Personnel: Manpower plays the key role of education and proper attention has to be 


paid to them. Good service conditions, attractive salaries, security of tenure, welfare, 
service and retirement benefits have to be offered to bring in the best available talent. 
Schemes for their direction, guidance and supervision have to be drawn up. They have 
to be selected, recruited and trained, and their qualifications and standards have to be 
prescribed. 


. Finance: It includes income and expenditure, and their accounting and auditing. Rules 


and regulations have to be framed for budgeting, spending and controlling of funds 
and resources. Decisions have to be taken about sharing of the cost of education among 
the Centre, the States and the Local Bodies. The policies of taxation and prescribing 
fees, etc., have to be formulated. 


. Curriculum: Administration has to pay close attention to the teaching—-learning pro- 


gramme and process, and to matters of preparation, selection, and supply of textbooks 
and other instructional material. Educational administration has to deal with cur- 
riculum construction and its day-to-day development. It has also to look after the 
continuous evaluation and progressive improvement of the educational programmes 
which are urgently called for in view of the constantly and rapidly occurring scientific, 
technological and social changes. 


. Physical facilities: Important pupil services, such as health and recreation and psycho- 


logical services to testing and records, guidance and counselling and co-curricular 
activities, etc., have to be organized and administered for the benefit of the young. It 
comprises the area dealing with the problem of provision and maintenance of the school 
plant, equipment and supplies, their production, purchase upkeep and accounting, etc. 


. Public relations: Educational administration should maintain effective public rela- 


tions. It involves maintenance of records, issuing periodical reports, information 
and bulletins about past achievement and future proposals. Administration should 
encourage community visitation and secure its participation and cooperation by a 
process of give and take. 


TYPES OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Educational administration can be classified into two types: 


1. External administration 


2. Internal administration. 
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External Administration 


In India, the framework of rules and regulations besides prescribing the curriculum and text- 
books, scales of salaries of various categories of the staff, terms and conditions of their ser- 
vice, code of conduct, tuition fees for various classes, fixation of the duration of the school 
session and determination of financial aid and regulation other matters for the welfare of the 
staff and students, flow from the Education Department of the government. The schools have 
to teach the material as prescribed or recommended for different classes by the Education 
Department. Under such a system, the teachers, administrators and educationists function 
in a team spirit. This hinders the teacher’s initiative. The best form of administration system, 
therefore, is that in which the teachers effectively participate in the affairs of the schools. Only 
as a result of the corporate functioning of all these, the objectives can be attained for which 
the particular institution is started. 


Internal Administration 


It is necessary that the heads of schools are given an opportunity to have their say in educa- 
tional matters. If they are not granted the freedom in dealing with these matters, they would 
not be able to make use of their initiative and would only be following the line dictated by 
higher authorities. The internal educational administration means the system under which 
the headmaster of a school manages and directs the day-to-day programmes and activities 
with the help of his colleagues and students in accordance with the general rules and regula- 
tions laid down by the Education Department. A democratic outlook should be brought to 
bear on the internal management of the school so that not only educationists, administra- 
tors and teachers but also the students are held equally accountable for the administration 
of the school if balanced coordination is to be established between their activities and func- 
tions. Therefore, when India has chosen the path of democracy, it becomes desirable that 
the schools should be allowed some autonomy in regard to the selection of textbooks and 
teaching methods. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The story of mankind is the story of its development. Man develops new ideas, tries them out 
and rejects or modifies them in the light of their experiences. Therefore, aims and objectives 
keep changing and they are influenced by age, time and prevailing conditions. In the words 
of P. C. Wren, ‘School administration which does not facilitate education is a parasite and a 
debauchery of public funds. School administration, therefore, exists only for the people and 
its efficiency must be measured by the extent to which it contributes to teaching and learning’ 
The aims and objectives also vary from place to place, from time to time and from society 
to society. But they always serve the purpose of the upliftment, growth and development of 
the existing system of education. The following are some of the aims and objectives of educa- 
tional administration: 
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. Providing good education. 

. Providing high chairs to the best fitted persons. 

. Providing proper facilities, freedom and encouragement to the meritorious teachers. 
. Integrating school administration. 

. Understanding mass psychology. 

. Encouraging direct democracy in schools. 

. Providing justice. 

. Implementing the educational plans in an efficient and effective manner. 

. Making persons in the key posts as educational administrators. 


. Expanding education. 


It should be pertinent to elaborate on these points in a little detail that warrant their 
significance: 


1. Providing good education: Educational administration should aim at providing good 


education. Graham Balfour has stated very aptly, “The purpose of educational admin- 
istration is to enable the right education from the right teachers, at a cost within 
the means of the state, which will enable students to profit by their learning’ Kandel 
opines, ‘Fundamentally the purpose of educational administration brings pupils 
and teachers under such conditions that will more successfully promote the end of 
education. 


. Providing high chairs to the best fitted persons: Educational administration in the 


emerging Indian society should aim at providing high positions on the basis of merit 
and fitness. In some quarters, people think it fit to appoint IAS officers as directors of 
schools and college education. But it is a fact of experience that civil servants moving 
from one department to another cannot have the emotional commitment to educa- 
tion or that deep understanding of the problems and needs and classroom situations, 
which would come naturally to a teacher or an educationist. In school administration, 
be it a Director, Inspector of Schools, or Headmaster, must essentially be a teacher. 


It is seen that biological seniority brings to high positions the old-timers, and not 
those best fitted brilliant younger staff who are capable of doing great things for the 
reconstruction of education. Some old-timers are exhausted men and women, whose 
main business would be met and satisfied with the pension case finalization and post- 
retirement benefits. 


. Providing proper facilities, freedom and encouragement to the meritorious teachers: It should 


not treat the teachers like clerks or another limbs of administration. It should accord 
special consideration and status to them. The teacher as a builder and creator has to be 
allowed a lot of freedom of action. An educational administrator should learn to accept 
the brilliance of a junior teacher. The educational authority should enlist the cooperation 
of the teacher community. The administrative authorities should realize that every teacher 
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wants to express their opinion on the policy and problems of the school they serve and 
are frustrated when they are unable to do so. Therefore, a teacher may be provided with 
proper facilities, freedom and encouragement to work for the progress of better education 
and must behave as the first among equals. Their duty should be to promote initiative, 
positive activities, great virtues and research which bring great credit to them. 


. Integrating school administration: Integration is the demand of school administration. 
The administrative officers, staff, students and other employees in the field of education 
should learn to work for the common good. There should not be any discrimination 
among them. Democratic administration believes, above all things, in the capacity of 
each individual to share and participate effectively in all policies and activities that 
concern them. 


. Understanding mass psychology: A director of education or an inspector of schools or a 
headmaster must frequently meet the young students to get a feel about of their chang- 
ing moods, needs, emotions and fancies. No officer can rule the young on the strength 
of power alone. They have to set things right by correcting emotional imbalances by 
understanding their psychology. The authorities of school administration must under- 
stand mass psychology of students and teachers and provide necessary leadership. 


. Encouraging direct democracy in schools: Direct democracy should be encouraged 
in school administration. Important matters should be decided in the presence of 
the staff and students, and not by the headmaster alone. The headmaster of a school 
should deal with each aggrieved student or aggrieved party directly and not through 
any other agency. 


. Providing justice: A teacher, being an intellectual worker, can work better if they feel 
satisfied with the way they are being administered. Unless they get the peace of mind, 
they cannot teach in the class. Educational administrator should aim at giving justice 
to the teachers in respect of recruitment, promotion and transfer. For this, they must 
frame fair and just rules to guide them and put a stop to any favouritism and bias. 
Effective teaching can be stimulated by right method of recruitment based on worth 
and merit, uniform rules of transfer and promotion for every teacher, as it creates an 
atmosphere of peace and satisfaction. 


. Implementing the educational plans in an efficient and effective manner: Planning is 
a significant management technique. Educational administration can achieve all the 
goals of education fully and comprehensively by preparing ideal plans. 


. Making persons in the key posts as educational administrators: The educational admin- 
istrators, such as education officers, whose single major objective is to improve upon 
what is being done in the classroom, should look to the following factors to perform 
the task of education efficiently: 


(i) Along with conservation, facilities must be provided to generate new ideas among 
the teachers. 


(ii) Encouraging teachers to use improved teaching methods and make teaching 
effective. 
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(iii) Developing the and boosting morale of teachers. 


(iv) Encouraging better understanding and inter-personal relations amongst students 
and teachers. 


(v) Providing proper guidelines to teachers. 
(vi) Secure active cooperation of the department of education. 
(vii) Recruiting on the basis of merit. 


(viii) Doing Proper supervision to stimulate, coordinate and guide the continued growth 
of the teachers in school, both individually and collectively. 


(ix) Encouraging better understanding and inter-personal relations amongst students. 
(x) Encouraging teachers to make teaching interesting and lively. 
(xi) Encouraging students in improving their learning standards. 
(xii) Securing active cooperation of the community. 
(xiii) Motivating students for more and better organized efforts. 
(xiv) Motivating teachers to get involved in the progress of students. 
(xv) Encouraging innovation and experimentation with new ideas. 


(xvi) Providing provision of pre-service and in-service training facilities for the 
teachers. 


10. Expanding education: The target of universalization of education has not yet been real- 
ized. It is one of the important objectives of administration to see that expansion takes 
place according to targets. The selection of places for the opening of new schools should 
be done, keeping in view the academic considerations. 


FUNCTIONS OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Educational administration is the process through which the functions of the school are 
discharged and service is rendered to the school and society in the task of achieving the 
educational goals by coordinating the efforts of the people engaged in the task. Educational 
administration has, therefore, to perform some definite functions. 


1. Jesse B. Sears, in his book The Nature of the Administrative Process, has delineated the 
functions of administration as follows: 


(i) The nature and use of the authority (legal, scientific, social and personal) by which 
administration operates. 


(ii) The development and organization of personnel and the necessary finance, 
housing, materials and facilities of carrying on the work. 
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(iii) The nature of mechanism by which authority and knowledge are applied in the 
process of administration. 


(iv) Establishing educational purposes by expressing them in the form of aims and a 
programme of work to be accomplished, e.g., lay out of work. 


(v) The origin and nature of the aims and processes by which administration 
operates. 


(vi) The procedures and techniques for the performance of work, including the policies 
and the plans to guide it. 
These functions deal with the theory and practice of administration. 

2. The Forty-fifth Year Book, Part II by the National Society for the Study of Education, 
has mentioned the following functions which educational administration should 
perform: 

(i) Implement a democratically determined programme. 


(ii) Secure the greatest return from the money spent. 
(iii) Integrate the units concerned with the same problems or areas. 
(iv) Strengthen local initiative and local control. 


(v) Secure the goodwill of personnel, public, education department and other social 
agencies and institutions. 


(vi) Determine policies and implement them. 


(vii) Delegate authority and responsibility. 


(viii) Utilize maximally the special capacities of the personnel and the material 
resources. 


3. Russell T. Gregg, in his book The Administrative Process, has described the administrative 
process as having eight functions or components: (1) organizing; (2) communicating; 
(3) decision making; (4) planning; (5) coordinating; (6) influencing; (7) evaluating; and 
(8) executing. 


(i) Organizing: Functional principles of good organization are: 


(a) It should provide for participation in policy-making and other administra- 
tive activities by teachers, students, parents and community as it broadens 
and strengthens human relationships. 


(b) It should be modified as and when educational theory advances, bringing in 
curricular and other changes. New challenges cannot be met with old machin- 
ery. Changes, however, should be brought about slowly, and in consultation 
and consent with others. 
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(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 
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(c) Organizational charts dealing with functions, jurisdictions, responsibilities, 
relationships, limits of authority, objectives and methods of measuring per- 
formance, etc., promote better understanding and larger output. 


(d) It should not be static, as organization needs continuous reorganization. 


(e) It should be flexible so as to improve both, relationships and standards of 
efficiency. 


Communicating: Communication is a sine qua non in any administrative situa- 
tion. All routes to communication with the personnel situated up or down the 
hierarchy line should be maintained for proper and effective administrative con- 
trol over various aspects. 


Decision making: Having made suitable organizational programmes, it is neces- 
sary to make decisions in order to realize the predetermined goals. 


Planning: Planningis useful because it clarifies what is to beaccomplished. It saves 
time, effort and money, and increases efficiency and effectiveness. Planning is 
necessary for translating purpose in action. Planning is the selection of a good 
course of action out of several alternatives. It is, therefore, fundamental to the 
administrative process and a vital step of the enterprise. The success depends 
upon other individuals’ understanding and willingness to cooperate, i.e., 
upon their identification with the activity, its purpose and success. Planning 
for others does not bring good results and planning for the individuals keep 
themselves detached and unconcerned. Planning is a method of approaching 
problems, and as the latter changes and differs from time to time and situa- 
tion to situation, planning should also respond by being continuous, dynamic 
and flexible. Plans and ideas are to guide and direct the workers’ efforts and 
activities. 


(a) It should look both to the present and the future. 


(b) Itshould be carried on under favourable conditions, that is, should be carried 
on continuously with the active participation of the concerned persons and 
groups and cooperation of experts. 


(c) It should solve the problems as they arise, so it should be realistic and practical 
and must be periodically reviewed and revised. 


(d) It should be related to and integrated with the broad social planning for 
progress. 
(e) It should utilize all available resources. 


Coordinating: Without coordination, the efforts of the administration cannot 
succeed fully matching with the spirit of the word. 


Influencing: Sometimes situations may arise where due influencing has to be 
exercised over the junior or senior staff in the hierarchy so as to bring about the 
desired results. 
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(vii) Evaluating: Evaluation is a necessary process by which the superior adjudges the 
junior staff. By constant appraisal of procedures, evaluation suggests their modi- 
fication in the light of experiences gained, and to adjust the forces and methods 
accordingly. The administrator should recognize the impact of evaluation on the 
people. They must use it only for its legitimate purpose to improve the individual 
and the group, to offer them psychological security, to help the organization fulfil 
its purposes, to measure its progress, and to secure public understanding and 
support. The administrator should encourage self-appraisal by the workers so 
that they are able to judge the quality and quantity of their individual contribu- 
tion to the group effort. It should be remembered that workers do not appreciate 
appraisal when they feel their security and status are threatened. 


The evaluation process proceeds in the following steps: 


(a) Formulation: Formulation of objectives and purpose of evaluation in clear 
and definite terms, regarding why and what, of the evaluative process is inte- 
gral to administrative activity. 


(b) Identification: Identification of the sources is necessary for the result of 
evaluation. 


(c) Development: Development of methods should answer what instruments or 
tools of appraisal are to be used, such as tests, rating scales, questionnaires, 
schedules, surveys, observation and interviews. 


(d) Interpretation: Interpretation of the results should be done in the light of the 
objectives and purposes. 


(e) Integration: Integration should be used to arrive at the possible findings or 
recommendations which are easy for application and future improvement. 


(viii) Executing: In executing or working out plans in practical terms, the educational 
administration has to perform three important tasks or responsibilities in prin- 
ciple: direction or supervision, coordination and control. 


(a) Direction or supervision: Direction is the release of energy to guide action 
towards desired goals. It originates with planning issues in activities and 
closes with the evaluation of results. In the narrow sense, direction is only 
a part of the activity. It begins with the start of the act, indicates what is to 
be done and ends when the activity is over. In the broad or general sense, 
direction means the responsibility for running a number of activities. It is 
very important because it sets the plans and organization into action. It is 
the enterprise in operation. It needs coordination as lack of coordination 
may result in poor administration. Good direction means getting the best 
possible work done with the least possible expenditure of time, energy and 
money. Direction depends on several factors, such as the prevalent circum- 
stances, staff, equipment, and finances, as well as the knowledge and skill of 
the administrator. 
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(b) Coordination: The educational administrator has to reckon with many 
physical, social and economic forces. They have to deal with the staff, stu- 
dents, parents and public. They have to carry on a wide variety of activi- 
ties. Coordination is putting things together in a harmonious relationship 
so that they may function more effectively. Coordination is necessary to 
attune all these factors and forces to forge a unity in diversity of relation- 
ships to produce a unified and integrated total effect. For this, deliber- 
ate efforts have to be made. Coordination depends upon the nature of 
particular problem, circumstances and availability of resources and the 
final goal. The administrator should possess a good skill for harmoniz- 
ing all these diverse relationships. Coordination is required in all fields 
of administration, such as planning and organization. It is also needed in 
respect of purpose, time and place of the various activities such as laying 
down policies, preparing the budget, selecting staff and developing the 
curriculum. 


(c) Control: Control is the application of the power and authority to hold the 
workers responsible for their actions. Control is required in all spheres of 
the educative process, aims and objectives, teachers and students, instruc- 
tion and equipment, finance and public relations, etc. This is the process of 
directing or guiding an activity and also judging it. It is closely related to the 
elements of the administrative process, such as planning and organization, 
and contributes to these elements. 


FEATURES OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The chief objective of educational administration is to make educational process effec- 
tive and efficient. S. N. Mukerjee has stated, ‘Educational administration organises human 
relations and resources of equipment. The efforts are made jointly by human relations and 
resources for best performance: 

Educational administration is more concerned with man than matter. The following are 
the chief features of the nature of educational administration: 


1. It includes the process of research and development. 


2. It controls the organization of physical resources for desirable change in human 
behaviour. 


3. It is an objective-oriented process. 
4. It influences the social change and social mobility. 


5. Itisahuman process under social, philosophical, psychological, political and economic 
situations. 
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. It controls the insight in the man for their development. 


6 

7. It requires cooperation, sympathy and positive attitude. 

8. It is a dynamic process. It changes according to country, time and situations. 
9 


. It is related to all aspects of child development. 


10. It is a centralized as well as a decentralized process. 


The Difference Between Administration and Supervision 


The two concepts of administration and supervision are somewhat new to the field of 
educational administration. The role of education in an educational institution is to 
administer the classes, building, playground, library, laboratory, etc., but the purpose 
of supervision is different from it. According to Twillian T. Melechior, ‘Administration 
of school begins with getting the citizens to providing building and grounds, continues 
through maintenance, securing teachers and supplies and providing general oversight of 
the situation in which teacher and pupil are together in a classroom’ Supervision of insti- 
tution begins with the teacher at work in the classroom; it ends with reports to parents 
and with interview. 

P. Adams and Frank G. Dickey have written in their book Basic Principles of Supervision 
as ‘Supervision is a service particularly concerned with institution and its improvement. It is 
directly concerned with teacher and learning and with the factors included in and related to 
these processes-the teacher, the pupil, the curriculum, the material of instruction, the socio- 
physical environment of the situation’ 

P. Adams has clarified the difference between educational administration and super- 
vision in the following words: ‘Administrative functions are concerned primarily with the 
material facilities and the operation of the schools. Supervisory functions are concerned with 
improving the learning situation’ 

The difference between administration and supervision can be enumerated in the following 
points: 


1. The function of education is to make provision of material facilities in an institution, 
while the attention of supervision is concentrated on facilitating means of progress of 
educational process. 


2. The chief function of education is integrated with the operation of institution, whereas 
supervision takes care of the progress of the teachers running the institution. 


3. The responsibility of construction of institution-building, library, laboratory, etc., lies 
with the administration; whereas supervision is directly concerned with the teaching 
work to be carried out in the institution. 


4. Division of time into periods, sending teachers to the classes as may be needed, deter- 
mination of time for co-curricular and extra-curricular activities are decided by the 
administration; whereas supervision strives to bring progress to all elements in the 
process of teaching, such as pupils, teachers and teaching aids. 
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FEATURES OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
IN A DEMOCRATIC STATE 


It is a truism to say that men and communities thrive best in an atmosphere of freedom. 
If a system imposes a rigid uniformity of ideas and practices, it commits a crime against 
the law of God and the spirit of man. The social philosophy which underscores most of the 
philosophies of education is neither fascism nor communism but democracy. Democracy 
is considered to be a system of government and a way of life which offers greater scope 
than any other system for the development of human personality and the varied talents 
which nature has given to individuals and groups. 

Without proper knowledge and training, it would be almost impossible to achieve the 
aspiration to self-rule. Therefore, education should be so oriented in its ideology, methods 
and organization, that it will develop the basic qualities of character, which are very much 
essential for the successful functioning of the democratic life. The central point of the dem- 
ocratic philosophy of education can be best understood from its etymological derivation 
Demos, which means the people and Kartis, which means power. Thus the combination of 
these two Greek words means ‘the rule by people. If people have to rule themselves, they 
must educate themselves for the task. 

In a totalitarian system of government, the state becomes the end and individuals the 
means. Liberty under such a system is not to provide the means for individual self-realization 
and self-expression, but rather for self-sacrifice for the interest of the state. The aim of educa- 
tion in a totalitarian pattern is not to equalize educational opportunities. It rather increases 
the social distance to the privileged few from the masses. Democratic philosophy of educa- 
tion, on the other hand, is not only to adapt education to democracy, but to make democracy 
itself ‘safe’ for education. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Educational administration of a country is influenced by educational philosophy, social 
system and form of the government. In our country education is a state subject. The admin- 
istration behaviours or factors are of two types: 


1. Personal factors 


2. Environmental factors. 


Personal Factors Affecting Educational Administration 


The personal factors determine the administrative behaviour of the administrator, teachers, 
staff, students, institution and organization. The administrator is the nerve centre of educa- 
tional administration, others are dependent factors, The following are the personal factors 
operating in educational administration: 
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. Attitude of the workers towards educational changes and innovations should be 


positive. 


. Assigning the duties according to the abilities of the workers and teachers. 


3. Administrative ability include the activities of perception or observation, vitality, 


motivation or encouraging workers, emotional stability, following the rules and social 
qualities of responsibility. 


. Attitude, values, habits include the perception and beliefs of administration and other 


workers. 


. Cooperation is essential for functioning. It requires group decision about the prob- 


lems and activities. 


6. Assigning the duties according to the abilities of the workers and teachers. 


7. Diagnosing abilities is also essential to diagnose the cause of problems of educational 


10. 


11. 


administration, so that remedial action can be taken. 


. Educational objective has the important role of designing the programmes for an 


institution. 


. Objectives of administration influence the organizing, directing and controlling of 


activities. 


Interference of authority by the state and centre influences the educational admin- 
istration. 


Physical and intellectual abilities should be considered in assigning responsibilities 
and accountabilities of various personnel associated with it. 


Environmental Factors Affecting Educational Administration 


The educational institutions are organized according to social environment and social condi- 
tions. The institutional environmental factors include social, economic, political and other 
forces. These are as under: 


1. 


2 


Nature of community: It includes (i) nature of community, (ii) impact of other com- 
munities, (iii) complexity of the community, (iv) power conflicts in the communities 
(v) standard of families and (vi) characteristics of community. 


Nature of state: It has the direct control and influence on educational administration. 
In a democratic state, the nature of educational administration is a decentralized 
system. It includes the following factors: (i) statutory provision of education, 
(ii) government functioning, (iii) financial provision or grants-in-aid system, and 
(iv) form of government. 


. Social customs: It includes (i) complexity of life, (ii) physical resources, (iii) human 


resources, (iv) status of management, (v) quality of family life, (vi) educational values, 
(vii) power conflicts, and (viii) institutional organization. 
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4. Social philosophy: Educational administration has to provide for inculcating ideals 
and values of the society. Educational administration is also influenced by social phi- 
losophy of the society. Educational system should be representative of the culture of a 
society. 


THEORIES OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Meaning of Theory 


Daniel E. Griffiths has stated, ‘A good theory is one which reveals uniformities in the subject 
matter of the theory; which enables one to predict precisely; that is, in accordance with estab- 
lished criteria and guides to action or answers which “work” is to be done in terms of stan- 
dards determined by the profession and occupied by the public. A theory which performs 
these tasks for the practising administrator has a great value. A theory must have a theme and 
must be logical and consistent: 

A theory should have the following constituents: 


1. A theory must be proper and detached. 


2. Facts so selected should be related to the theme and should contribute to the develop- 
ment of the theory. 


3. Observations must be easily understandable and describable in enough detail. 
4, Theory should be as explicit as possible. 
Essentials of a theory are as follows: 
1. It should be able to predict successfully. 
2. It should be based on a logical organization of facts. 
3. It should have a theme. 
4. It should be built up deductively and inductively. 
5. It should have the qualities of validity and reliability. 
Advantages of having a theory are: 
1. It serves as a guide to new knowledge. 
2. It assists a person in understanding the outcome if they act in a particular way. 
3. It is helpful to explain a phenomenon under examination. 


4. It assists an individual to collect facts concerned with a theme. 


Theory of General Administration as Presented by Bernard 


1. Good administrators and executives take into account the specific situations, which 
include not only the physical, personal and social factors but also the utilities related 
to each of them and the utilities attached to them by the organization. 
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. These false ideologies cause four types of errors: (i) over simplification of organization 


life; (ii) disregard for the necessity for informal organization; (iii) wrong emphasis on 
subjective rather than objective aspects of authority and (iv) confusion of morality 
with responsibility. 


3. Finance, building, equipment, etc., constitute the physical environment. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


. Decisions are taken through appropriate physical, biological, personal and social 


factors of the situation for specific combination for action. 


. All complex organizations are made up of units. 


. Dynamic expression of leadership is more to do with creativeness which depends 


upon technological proficiency and development of techniques in relation to it. 


. Informal organizations are found within all formal organizations. The formal units are 


essential for maintaining order and consistency and the informal (personnel relation- 
ship) for vitality. They are mutually dependent and both are necessary for enlisting 
cooperation. 


. Cooperation is a synthesis of three basic factors: physical, biological and social. 


. An increasing degree of cooperation implies an increasing degree of complexity of 


morality. High degree of moral complexity cannot be attained without high techno- 
logical efficiency. 


Disturbance in the cooperation results in false ideologies, prejudices, interests, etc., of 
the leaders of formal organizations. 


Social integration depends upon the development of leadership. In the preparation of 
leaders, mistakes have been committed. In the past, morality was more emphasized 
than technological capacity. At present, greater emphasis is laid on the development 
of technological proficiency than on morality. In both cases the result is the same— 
imbalance and disequilibrium. Both are equally important and necessary for good 
administration. 


Society is made up of complex organizations. 


Wrong decisions are made due to wrong perception of the above factors of the envi- 
ronment, and they limit the scope and success of cooperation. 


Cooperation depends upon leadership, which is another name for high personal 
capacity for technological attainment and moral complexity. 


The understanding of the three factors-physical, biological and social, are necessary 
for the study of normal organizations. 


PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRATIC EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The system of administration, which is appreciated by most of the people of the world, is 
not an authoritarian administration, but an administration which emphasizes on democratic 
principles. Administration is nothing but the management of the affairs of an organization. 
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The principles of management are dominated by the prevailing philosophy of the people. The 
philosophy of democratic management emphasizes on cooperation, coordination, mutual 
goodwill, combined efforts, etc. Some of the important principles of administration are: 


Principle of planning. 
Principle of dynamism. 
Principle of justice. 
Principle of leadership. 
Principle of freedom. 
Principle of sharing. 
Principle of flexibility. 


Principle of evaluation. 
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Principle of co-operation. 
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Principle of equality. 
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. Principle of competency. 
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. Principle of participation. 
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. Principle of recognition of the individual growth. 


14. Principle of research. 


Principle of Planning 


Planning focuses the professional activities on the achievement of educational objective. It 
makes school administration pointed rather than routine inspection or vague observation. 
Planning ensures that the head of the institution knows the needs of the school and has 
selected those items which particularly need attention. Effective planning is necessary to 
secure a unification of effort, better coordination among the teachers and administrators, and 
to help in choosing to improve techniques of administration. Effective planning also leads to 
an examination of the outcomes and the finalization of procedures to be adopted, in terms of 
needs and resources available. 


Principle of Dynamism 


Education is a dynamic process. It has passed through many ages and stages in the process of 
evolution and at every stage it acted differently according to the then existing social condi- 
tions. The school administrator has to move with timer. Dynamic education demands dynamic 
administration. 


Principle of Justice 


Respect for justice quickens the solution of problems and disputes. Lack of justice leads to non- 
cooperation among the persons involved in the process oflearning. A head of the institution should 
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not show undue favour. They should do justice to all. For want of justice, many employees become 
frustrated. In the centres of learning due respect must be paid to the rules and regulations. 


Principle of Leadership 


The best society is composed of men who attain their fullest potential. The democratic leader 
rules upon the method of intelligence. Man’s problems can be solved through their intel- 
lectual efforts. The modern school administrator should be a democratic educational leader. 
They should value the dignity and worth of the individual. Man is important and things are 
subjugated to the welfare of man. They also rely on cooperation and group action in the solu- 
tion of common problems. When the principle of leadership is followed in the field of school 
administration, it exhibits certain convictions as follows: 


1. Democratic leadership is accepted as a way of life. 


2. Decisions on the basis of cooperative effort are more valid than decisions made by the 
individuals. 


Every member can make an important contribution to the field of education. 
The welfare of all is assured by the welfare of each member of the group. 
There is scope for reliance on group process. 


Growth comes from within the group rather than from without. 
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Individuals are trustworthy and dependable. 


Principle of Freedom 


Democratic administration allows freedom and ensures suitable opportunity to all persons to 
express their unique personality. The students should have academic freedom. There should 
not be any imposition on the students from the authorities concerned. A teacher in the class- 
room should have freedom to follow any method which they feel is suitable. They should 
also be free to criticize, to reason out anything, to present different viewpoints and to ask 
questions. 


Principle of Sharing 


Mutually shared purposes have two important aspects: (a) sharing the largest number, variety 
and purposes among the persons involved in the process of administration, and (b) sharing 
with other groups. Development of policies and the planning of educational programmes 
become a joint responsibility of all those who participate in the process. The participants 
must have to share in planning, executing and evaluating the process of administration. The 
principles of sharing put more brains together for better work. The teachers, the students, the 
administrators and the public share responsibility to achieve success in the field of education. 
The success and failure are also equally shared and each is held responsible for their part in 
the joint enterprise. 
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Principle of Flexibility 


A democratic administrator believes in changes, not in rigidity. They modify their plan of 
action in the light of their experiences and also on the constructive advice of their colleagues. 
Democratic administration should not follow any stereotype ideas to bring about better 
results in policy and approaches. 


Principle of Evaluation 


The principle of evaluation should be adopted to assess the success and failure of a programme 
of administration. It helps to understand the defects in the programme and to modify them 
by changing the nature of educational administration. 


Principle of Cooperation 


The principle of cooperation is the basis of democratic administration. Dewey once said, ‘A 
society which makes provision for participation in the good of all its members on equal terms 
and which secures flexible judgement of its institutions through interaction of the different 
form of associated life is so far as democratic’ 

A cooperative spirit must be reflected in every activity of the school. Full understanding 
and goodwill should prevail between the headmaster and the teachers, between staff and stu- 
dents, between parents and school, and between school and controlling authorities. Ryburn 
writes, “The pupils of the school, if they are to develop the characteristics of co-cooperativeness 
must live when in school, in a society which in a practical way provides living example of the 
cooperation. The running of a school is not one man’s job. It needs the working of many 
hands and heads. Therefore, persons concerned with the process of school administration 
must follow the principle of cooperation: 


Principle of Equality 


Democratic administration should provide equal opportunity in the field of education. But 
it would be quite unfair to give equal opportunities to the students of unequal abilities. The 
Principal should be just rather than equal. The headmaster should not keep themselves aloof 
from others. They are the first among equals. Therefore they should look upon their colleagues 
as equal to them. They are their co-workers, not their subordinates. They should take their 
colleagues into confidence in running the school, in decision-making and in other impor- 
tant matters. Educational psychology has clearly established that individuals differ among 
themselves in every respect. The capacities and aptitudes of each are unequal. It, therefore, 
follows that equalization of educational opportunities should be provided on the basis of indi- 
vidual differences. R. R. Kumaria writes, ‘A democratic administrator should look upon the 
personnel as socially equal to himself; he should not take decisions by himself; but with his 
colleagues; he should make them feel responsible and share in administration; he should have 
a code of set rules of administration which he and his colleagues should follow rigidly, making 
no discrimination in their application; and lastly he should want no special privileges’ 
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Principle of Competency 


Democracy believes, among other things, in the capacity of each individual to share and par- 
ticipate effectively in all policies and activities that concern them. The school administrator 
should realize that every teacher wants to express their opinion on the policy and problems 
of the school they serve. They become frustrated when they are unable to do so. As such, it is 
necessary to provide opportunities to every teacher to bring their individual intelligence to 
bear most fully and appreciably on the solution of common problems. 


Principle of Participation 


An administrator, who recognizes the dignity and worth of every individual, should recog- 
nize that certain teachers are better in classrooms while there are some who achieve out- 
standing success in co-curricular activities. Such merits should also be recognized and their 
competencies should be utilized in the specific field by seeking their participation. 


Principle of Recognition of the Individual Growth 


Competent personnel should be entrusted with the task of administration. Everyone cannot 
be an efficient administrator. Hence, competent persons should be identified and chosen on 
the basis of their identified competence, and not on the basis of biological seniority. 


Principle of Research 


Proper techniques and procedures can be adopted for research in the field of educational 
administration. Therefore, the Indian Education Commission recommended that ‘the 
Ministry of Education should establish a National Staff College of Educational Administrators. 
It should have a research wing for conducting studies in problems of educational administra- 
tion and function as a clearing house of administrative procedures and practices in the states 
and Union territories’ 


EXERCISE 
I. Answer the following questions in detail 


4. What are the characteristics of educational 
administration? Which of these characteris- 


1. Discuss in detail the scientific management 
approach of Taylor and principles of manage- 


ment as enunciated by Fayol. 


tics are the most important ones according to 


2. Discuss the transitional era and express you? And why? 
emphasis on the themes during this period. Enumerate the scope of educational adminis- 
3. What do you mean by educational administra- tration and its scope. 


tion? Define it with the help of various schol- 
ars’ quotations. Also conclude your views. 


What are the aims and objectives of educa- 
tional administration? Discuss them in detail. 
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Il. Answer the following questions in brief 


1. 


Discuss relationship between education and 
educational administration in short. 

What are the classifications of educational 
administration? Discuss them in brief. 

What are the functions of educational 
administration? 

What are the factors included under execution? 


5. 


Discuss the difference between administra- 
tion and supervision. 

Mention in brief the features of educational 
administration. 

What are the principles of democratic edu- 
cational administration? Discuss them in 
detail. 


Ill. Answer the following questions in one sentence 


Pow NS 


What do you mean by POSDCORB? 
Mention internal administration. 
Mention external administration. 

What do you mean by decision-making? 


3: 


6. 


What are the two factors influencing educa- 
tional administration? 
What do you mean by theory? 


IV. Tick out (T) for true and (F) for false answers 


Scientific management approach is the 
concept of Fayol. [T] [F] 
Administration and supervision mean one 
and the same thing. [T] [F] 
Organization is an aspect of mana Tl 
T| |F 


























Guide: 1. (F), 2. (F), 3. (T), 4. (T), 5. (T), 6. (F). 


V. Fill in the blanks 


emphasized on the common ele- 
ments of the process of administration in dif- 
ferent organizations. 
The period between 1935 and 1950 is known 
as the era. 
The educational administration has two ele- 
ments: human and elements. 


4. 


Democratic educational administration is 
better than the autocratic one. [T F| 
Internal administration of an institute looks 
into the internal affairs. [T] [F] 
Educational administration is not necessary 
to run an institute. [T F| 


























Educational administration is an 
process. 

The functions of administration 
nature and of authority. 
Educational administration includes research 
and 


include 


Guide: 1. Fayol, 2. transitional, 3. material, 4. integrated, 5. use, 6. development. 
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V. Tick the most suitable alternatives 
1. The appointment and controlling is the scope of: (a) organizing (b) planning 
(a) organization (b) administration (c) controlling (d) all of the above 
(c) management (d) all of the above 3. The main process of management is: 
2. Procedure of management of teaching- (a) organization (b) planning 
learning is: (c) administration (d) all of the above 


Guide: 1. (c), 2. (d), 3. (d). 


Concept of Educational Management 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 
+ Management—A Discussion 
+ Meaning and Definition of Management 
- Educational Management 
+ Distinction Between Educational Administration and Educational Management 
+ Constituents of Educational Management 
+ Educational Planning in India 


* Common School System of Education 


MANAGEMENT—A DISCUSSION 


An institution is an organ of a society, existing to make specific contribution and to dis- 
charge specific social function. Management can be best defined or understood in relation 
to its performance-dimensions and of the demands of performance on it. The emergence of 
management during the last century may have been a pivotal event of history as it signalled 
a major transformation of society into a pluralistic structure of institutions of which it is the 
effective organ. It is described as an organized body of knowledge having universal applica- 
tion. Management is the life-giving dynamic organ of the institutions that it manages. In fact, 
management and institutions are inversely related, explaining each other to mutual advan- 
tage. As such, it is not only culture oriented but also a culture conditioner, as it shapes society 
and culture. Management, after more than a century of development as a practice as well as 
a discipline, burst into prominence after the Second World War. Management is a social func- 
tion and, therefore, resides in society, responding to its traditions, values, customs and beliefs, 
and to its governmental and political systems. Management, therefore, is people oriented: every 
managerial success or failure is the success or failure of individuals, of people, of men in an 
organization who add a real plus value to the entire management operation. Though tasks 
and procedures are vital, it is the organization of human resources that assume prominence 
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in any management operation. Management has become a phenomenon and has changed the 
world’s economic and social landscape. 

Though management started as an American specialty in the hands of a tiny band of true 
believers, it soon became a worldwide concern. The fruits of management boom reached 
every country and changed societies, economies and the people themselves. It created an 
awareness towards management tasks and problems leading to discovery of new areas of 
management, making management all-pervasive. 


Meaning and Definition of Management 


There are several types of organizations around us, such as formal, informal, social, economic, 
vocational, administrative, political and educational. An organization is a group of individuals 
which has its definite objectives to be achieved by the joint efforts. There is a need of manage- 
ment to integrate and to administer. An appropriate use of means and resources is termed as 
management. The term ‘management’ in education is related to the following components: 


1. Educational administration 
2. Educational organization 
3. Educational planning 

4. Educational supervision. 


The meaning and definitions of terms have been given in the following paragraphs. 


Meaning of Management 


The human beings have tried hard to make their lives worthwhile. They have made maximum use 
of their resources to overcome their problems and difficulties. The use of means and resources 
for realising the specific objectives is known as management. The main techniques used in man- 
agement are: (i) establishing integration between means and resources, (ii) classifying activities 
and processes, and (iii) determining hierarchy between rights and duties. 


Definition of Management 


Management can be defined as follows: 
Management is what a manager does. 


Management is an art of knowing exactly what you want to do and then seeing that they do 
it in the best and economical way. 
—E W Taylor 


Management is principally an art of planning, organising, coordination, motivating the tac- 
tics and efforts of other persons to realise a specific objective. 
—James Lundy 
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Management is an art of getting things done through the people formally organised as a 
group. 


—Harold Keentz 


Management is the coordination of human physical resources towards objective 
accomplishment. 


Management is a function, a discipline, a tactic to be done; and managers practice this disci- 
pline, carry out the functions and complete these tactics. 


—Peter F. Drucker 


Management involves the formulation of objectives, the process of planning, organising, 
staffing, executing, coordinating, evaluating, controlling, motivating with view to attain the 
objectives and final involving to improve the functioning for future. 


—R. S. Daval 


Management is the, work of creating and maintaining environments in which people can 
achieve their goals efficiently. 


—Robert Albance 


Features of Management 


The following are the chief features of management: 


1. It is a process of maintaining quality of environment. 

2. It is a branch of knowledge or discipline of taking work from others. 
3. 
4 


. Itinvolves the following processes: (i) Planning, (ii) Formulating objectives, (iii) Organization 


Management maintains its own code and conduct. It has ethical considerations. 


of tasks, (iv) Appointing workers, (v) Executing or implementing, (vi) Motivating and 
encouraging workers, and (vii) Evaluation and controlling. 


5. It is a process of development. 


. It is an art of taking work from the persons. 


EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT 


The origin of educational management as a field of study began in the United States in the 
early twentieth century. Development in the United Kingdom came as late as in the 1960s. 
Herding wrote a book titled Practical Handbook of School Management by Teachers, by which 
the concept of educational management came into being. 


Meaning of Educational Management 


Educational management, as the name implies, operates in the educational organizations. 
There is no definite definition of educational management because its development has 
drawn heavily on several disciplines such as economics, political science and sociology. Most 
of the definitions of educational management which have been offered by writers are partial 
because they reflect the particular sense of their authors. 
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Definitions of Educational Management 


Educational management is the theory and practice of the organization and administration 
of existing educational establishments and systems. —G. Terry Page and J. B. Thomas 


Management implies an orderly way of thinking. It describes in operational terms what is to be 
done, how it is to be done, and how we know when we have done. Management is not a mys- 
tique. It is a method of operation. Good management should result in an orderly integration of 
education and society. —Shelly Umana 


School management, as a body of educational doctrines, comprises a number of principles 
and precepts relating primarily to the technique of classroom procedure, and derives largely 
from the practice of successful teachers. The writers in the field have interpreted these prin- 
ciples and precepts in various ways, usually with reference to longer and more fundamental 
principles of psychology, sociology and ethics. 

—Paul Monroe 


Thus educational management is a comprehensive effort dealing with the educational prac- 
tices. It is the dynamic side of education. It deals with educational institutions—right from the 
schools and colleges to the secretariat. It is concerned with both human and material resources. 
The human elements include (i) children, (ii) parents, (iii) teachers, and (iv) other employees 
in general—university or Board of Education at local, state and National levels of Government. 
On the material side, there are (a) finance, (b) buildings and grounds, and (c) equipments 
and instructional supplies. Besides, there are ideas, laws and regulations and so on, having a 
bearing on the educational process. The blending of these ‘parts’ into, a ‘whole’ is educational 
management. 


Need of Educational Management 


In a democratic country like ours, educational management is a necessity. The purpose of 
educational management is to bring pupils and teachers under such conditions as will more 
successfully promote the end of education. Superior educational management, in fact, is 
basic to the satisfactory functioning of democracy. Sir Graham Balfour writes very aptly, “the 
purpose of educational management is to enable the right pupils to receive the right educa- 
tion from the right teachers, at a cost within the means of the state, which will enable pupils 
to profit by their learning.” Some suitable, stable elements which are properly motivated and 
organized in the machinery become necessary to withstand and survive the changes and 
upheavals caused because of changes of governments. Error of judgement can be retrieved 
in a farm or factory but these can be fatal when concerned with the moulding of ideas and 
values of society. An efficient and sound system of educational management is, in fact, the 
basis of a good democracy. 

It is absolutely necessary to evolve an efficient system of educational management at all 
levels—national, state, local, institutional—so that light of education penetrates in every nook 
and corner of this country to make the dream of a democratic, socialistic state a reality as early 
as possible. Obviously, these things do not come by themselves. They have to be planned: a 
systematic and permanent system of educational management, with a philosophy and vision, 
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has to be evolved to feel on young democracy with right kind of citizens. Management is not 
a collection of disjointed tasks, rather it is a seamless wall, in which functions, are closely 
integrated into a process or pattern. 

As education is a major area of governmental and public management involving 
millions of schools, teachers and pupils, it is imperative that it should have an excellent 
infrastructure in line with socio-political aspirations of a people. Will it, therefore, not be 
expedient to draw on the gains of management science, with some adjustment here and 
there, towards the vast potential of this stupendous human activity? The answer to this 
and similar questions may be found in the succeeding pages where an attempt has been 
earnestly made by the compilers and editors of this book to synthesize management with 
teaching-learning. 

Management, however, is a single activity, a unity, one continuous process that runs 
through its elements. The classification of functions is merely to facilitate the identification 
of areas and steps which are mutually inclusive as well as to promote better organization of 
resources. As there is ample identity between the functions, aim and objectives of manage- 
ment and those of an educational process, the application of the law of the former to the body 
of the latter, for mutual benefit of both, may be justified. The management movement must 
encompass teaching-learning process, as a scientifically designed classroom situation will 
certainly add to the performance of an educational activity. 


Functions of Educational Management 
Educational Management has the following functions: 
. Forecasting 

. Decision-making 

. Planning 

. Organization 

. Motivation 

. Control 

. Coordination 


. Evaluation 
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. Recording and reporting 


i=) 


. Supervision. 


Forecasting 


It is a systematic assessment of future conditions by collecting all sorts of information about 
the present position of the system, its present and expected resources and trying to form 
a picture in terms of the accepted philosophy in a particular country to arrive at a fruitful 
forecast. 
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Decision-making 


Decision-making is a key factor in educational management here, as we have to think of genera- 
tions which will be affected by the policies decided. Having considered various alternatives and 
consequences of each course of action, a suitable course of action must be determined. Guess 
work, arbitrary exercise of authority, ill-considered hasty decisions should have no place in edu- 
cational management. The following points must be borne in mind while deciding that the 


1. course of action should be simple and easily understood by all concerned, 
2. standards for targets must be laid down, and 


3. goal must be clear. 


Planning 


The plan should be flexible. The very existence of variables and uncertainties make decision-making 
and planning a necessity. There should be enough scope of change to cater for any unforeseen situ- 
ations. There are many variables—the priorities may change due to unforeseen circumstances; 
equipment and grants may not become available as expected; personnel may be posted out or they 
may proceed on leave; all these variables contributing to the non-implementation of decisions. 


Organization 


It is the combination of necessary human effort, material equipments in systematic and effec- 
tive correlation to accomplish the desired results. Under educational administration, we 
organize: 


1. ideas and principles into school systems, curricular and co-curricular activities, time 
schedules, norms of achievement and the like; 


2. human beings into schools, classes, committees, groups, school staff, the inspecting 
staff; 


3. material into buildings, furniture and equipment, libraries, laboratories, workshops, 
museums and art galleries. 


Motivation 


The involvement in deciding policies and plans help in motivation. The term ‘motivation aims to 
make the people to be cheerfully willing to do the job we want them to do. Face-to-face communi- 
cation is quite useful if organization members are to be motivated to do their best. Communication- 
down, up and across is also of great importance to the motivation of organization members. 


Control 


Effective control is an important element in educational administration. The administrator 
must constantly check on their terms and their own performance vis-a-vis the standards 
laid down. They need to take corrective action to the form of adjustments to the physical 
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environment of work, modification and addition of materials and methods, or abilities and 
motivation review of the personnel in terms of their spirits. 


Cooperation 


It is required of all the elements—the persons, material and ideas, knowledge and principles 
and so to interweave them as to achieve a common objective and a single effect. The adminis- 
tration should look into the (a) relations among people, (b) allocation of tasks, and (c) division 
of labour. 


Evaluation 


Evaluation is a good way to find out the success or failure of a project. Good measures are 
required to find out the reasons why it failed or succeeded, which steps in the process were 
most successful, what should have been done to improve the action and what should be done 
differently at the next trial. 


Recording and Reporting 


Recording and reporting are essential elements of educational management which is answer- 
able to the parents, the higher authorities, the society, etc. 


Supervision 


The purpose of supervision is to bring about a continuing improvement in the instructional 
programme. Cox and Langfitt write, ‘Management executes, directs; supervision advises, stimu- 
lates, explains, leads, guides and assists. Both plan, both diagnose, both inspect, but manage- 
ment decides and orders execution, while supervision helps to decide and assist in improving 
instruction: 

Management exhibits a fine fragment of human creativity striving towards its own 
kind of perfection in performance and achievement. Management precedes supervision 
in the sense that some form of organization and some supervision for management of the 
school are essential before any sound programme of instruction can be instituted. Many 
of the activities in management have definite supervisory implications, for example, mak- 
ing pupils’ programmes of classes, assigning teachers to classes for instruction, arranging 
for access to or use of library, etc. Management represents the whole enterprise of school 
management and supervision represents a portion of what is delegated to others by the 
managers. 


Salient Features or Characteristics of Educational Management 
Science as well as Art 


Management is a science since its principles are of universal application. Management is an 
art as the results of management depend upon the personal skill of managers. The art of 
manager is essential to make the best use of management science. Thus, management is both 
science and art. It can be said to be an inexact or social science. 
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Dynamic Function 


As a dynamic function, management has to be performed continuously, in an ever-changing 
environment. It is constantly engaged in the moulding of the enterprise. It is also concerned 
about the alternation of environment itself so as to ensure the success of the enterprise. Thus, 
it is a never-ending function. 


Practicability 


The school management must not be a bundle of theoretical principles, but must provide 
practical measures to achieve the desired objectives. Whatever objective is decided, it must 
be made achievable and practicable to avoid frustration. 


Distinct Process 


Management is a distinct process to be performed to determine and accomplish stated objec- 
tives using human beings and other resources. Different form of activities, techniques and 
procedures, the process of management consists of such functions as planning, organizing 
staffing, directing, coordinating, motivating and controlling. 


Needed at all Levels of the Organization 


According to the nature of task and the scope of authority, management is needed at all lev- 
els of the organization, e.g., top level, middle level and supervisory level. Like the executive, 
the lowest level supervisor has also to perform the function of decision-making in way or 
another. 


Group Activity 


Management is a group activity. No individual can satisfy all their desires themselves. Hence, 
they unite with their fellow-beings and works in an organized group to achieve what they 
cannot achieve individually. Massie has rightly called management as a ‘cooperative group. 
Management becomes essential wherever there is an organized group of people working 
towards a common goal. It makes people realize the objectives of the group. It directs their 
efforts towards the achievement of these objectives. 


Universal 


According to Socrates, ‘Over whatever a man may preside, he will be a good president 
if he knows what he needs and is able to provide it whether he has the direction of a 
chorus, a family, a city or an army. In the words of Henry Fayol, ‘Be it a case of commerce, 
politics, religion, war, in every concern there is a management function to be performed? 
Management is required in all types of organizations. Wherever there is some human 
activity, there is management. The basic principles of management are universal. These can 
be applied in all organizations—business, social, religious, cultural, sports, educational, 
politics or military. 
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System of Authority 


Authority to get the work accomplished from others is implied in the very concept of man- 
agement since it is a process of directing people to perform a task. Authority is the power 
to compel people to work in a certain manner. Management cannot work in the absence of 
authority since it is a rule-making and rule-enforcing body. There is a chain of authority and 
responsibility among people working at different levels of the organization. There cannot be 
an efficient management without well-defined lines of command or superior-subordinate 
relationships at various levels of decision-making. 


Conformity to the Social and Political Philosophy of the Country 


There must be a close connection between management school and the social and political 
philosophy of a country. It must adjust itself to the impact of new ideals, new patterns and 
new modes of the society. In an autocratic country, educational theory and practice will have 
to be different from that of a democratic country because education is one of the means to 
achieve social and political objectives. American education is decentralized and democra- 
tized whereas Chinese education is characterized by regimentation due to political philoso- 
phies of the respective countries. In India, school management has to be democratic because 
of political democracy in the country. 


Goal-oriented 


According to Then Haimann, ‘Effective management is always managed by objectives’ Haynes 
and Massie opine that without objectives management would be difficult, if not impossible. 
The chief aims of management are economic and social. 

It aims to achieve some definite goals or objectives. Group efforts are directed towards the 
achievement of some pre-determined goals. Management is concerned with the establishment 
and accomplishment of these objectives. 


Intangible 
Management is intangible. It can be felt in the form of results but not seen. For example, when we 
are not able to produce the desired quantity, we say it is the result of the poor management. 


Successful Achievement of Desired Objectives 


Successful management is one which leads to the successful achievement of desired objec- 
tives of education in a particular community, e.g., healthy social living, development of good 
physical, social, moral, intellectual and aesthetic qualities, and healthy democratic living. 


Social Process 


In the words of Brech, ‘Management is a social process entailing responsibility for the effective 
and economical planning and the regulation of the operation of an enterprise, in fulfilment of 
a given purpose or task’? Management consists in getting things done through others. Dealing 
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with people management directs, coordinates and regulates the efforts of the human beings 
in order to achieve the desired results. It is, in this sense, that management is a social process. 
It has a social obligation to make optimum use of scarce resources for the benefit of the com- 
munity as a whole. 


Factor of Production 


Management is not an end in itself. It is a means to achieve the group objectives. It is a factor 
of production that is required to coordinate the other factors of production for the accom- 
plishment of predetermined goals, just as land, labour and capital are factors of production, 
and are essential for the production of goods and services. 


Flexibility 


One of the essential characteristics of successful school management is its flexible character. 
The management should be dynamic, not static—it should provide enough scope for addi- 
tions and alterations. The rules and regulations should act as means to an end and not an 
end in themselves. Dead uniformity and mechanical efficiency is the very antithesis of good 
management. The framework of management should provide enough scope to the adminis- 
trator to help the needy student, and the needy teacher, to change the time schedule to suit the 
weather and to meet any emergency. Flexibility does not mean that the management should 
be in a fluid condition without any specific norm or standard rules and regulations, creating 
confusion and chaos at every step. What is meant here, is a proper balance between rigidity 
and elasticity. 


Efficiency 


Successful management results in maximum efficiency. This would be possible only when 
human and material resources are properly utilized—right people at the right place, right 
work at the right time, and every activity and project is well planned and well executed. 


Professional Approach 


Management is a profession. It has a systematic and specialized body of knowledge consisting 
of principles, techniques and laws. It can be taught as a separate discipline or subject. With 
the advent of large-scale businesses, the management is now entrusted in the hands of profes- 
sional managers. 


Scope of Educational Management 


Everything concerned with the education of the child through the agency of the school will 
be included in educational management. 


1. To organize library, museum, hostel, and so on. 
2. To maintain the school records. 


3. To evaluate pupil achievement. 
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4. To provide the material equipment, such as building, furniture, farms, laboratories, 
library, museum and art gallery. 


5. To prepare timetable. 
6. To maintain discipline. 


7. To cooperate with departmental authorities and implementing the orders of the higher 
educational authorities. 


8. To organize guidance service. 
9. To prepare the curriculum for the different classes. 
10. To organize a systematic co-curricular programme. 
11. To supervise schoolwork. 
12. To organize exhibitions and museums. 
13. To coordinate the work of home, school and community. 


14. To provide various auxiliary services such as mid-day meals, school uniform, text- 
books, etc. 


15. To organize health and physical education. 
16. To finance and budget. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
AND EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT 


Often people take organization and administration as being the same process. In fact, it is not 
so. As has been described above, organization is only a means for attaining a special objec- 
tive and is in-built in the administrative system of the school. Good organization enhances 
the possibility of attaining the desired objectives but it is through effectiveness of the detailed 
efforts put in through an efficient administration, that success in achieving the objective is 
gained. As need arises, administrative action is taken to effect the necessary changes in the 
organization. That is why, it is said that the headmaster of a school, besides being an able 
administrator, should also be a good organizer, otherwise all the efforts of a good adminis- 
trator would come to a naught in the case of poor organization. The area of administration 
is more extensive than that of organization. The school administrator is, in fact, responsible 
for looking after both these aspects—organization and administration. School organization 
is a structure, the creation and taking care of which constitute the main duties of the admin- 
istrator. Gulick, after studying the work of the school administrators, commented that their 
activities encompass all the functions related to organization and administration. 

On the basis of his study, the main functions of an administrator have been identified as 
school management, organization, coordination and general direction. Therefore, an admin- 
istrator has to undertake organizational work also, such as allotment of duties to teachers who 
have been appointed with the needs in view and arranging the routine in such a way so as to 
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get the maximum value from the equipment. The ability of the administrator lies in directing 
and coordinating the physical and human factors in the school in such a way as may help in 
imparting best possible education to the children. It would thus be evident that organization 
and administration are not only intimately inter-connected but are also inter-dependent. 

In the end, we quote Arthur B. Moehlman, ‘Education must function through a definite 
organization of structure of plans, procedures, personnel, material, plant and finance. The 
level of operation is at all times dependent upon the quality, technical skill, and idealism 
of the personnel who, through their attitude and daily effort breathe life into mechanics of 
structure: 


Similarity Between Administration and Management 


Administration in a business organization is the policy-making sector. The level of orga- 
nizational operation is mainly concerned with laying down of the broad objectives to 
be achieved by the organization. The phase of business enterprise which concerns itself 
with the overall determination of the major policies and objectives is, generally, called 
administration. Its management part consists of all those functions and people who have 
to strive for the achievement of these objectives. Management, then, is the executive func- 
tion that concerns itself with the carrying out of the administrative policy laid down by 
administrators. Thus, administration refers to the force which forms policies and lays 
down objectives, whereas the management is the force that leads, guides and directs 
the organization in the accomplishment of these goals. Management is a social process, 
responsible for the effective and economical planning and regulation of the operations 
of the organization. It consists of a number of sub-functions such as planning, decision- 
making, implementing plans and decisions, guiding other employees, integrating and 
motivating them, supervising the personnel, managing conflicts, and so on. Ministration 
literally means caring for someone or something. It suggests doing things useful, 
needful and helpful. The prefix ad simply adds emphasis to what is meant by ministra- 
tion. Hence, administration can be interpreted as a complex set of interrelated functions, 
serving activities, caring responsibilities and facilitating operations. Interpreted in this 
context, educational administration would mean getting things done, following through 
and enforcing the rules and regulations in educational organizations. It is a support and 
facilitating mechanism for complex and multipurpose educational organizations. It is 
the instrumentality for the realization of goals, policies and purposes of education. It is 
action-oriented in the sense that in order to achieve educational goals actions are initiated 
and controlled by educational administration. The terms ‘educational management’ and 
‘educational managers’ have been used to mean ‘educational administration and ‘educa- 
tional administrators, respectively. 

Despite the above distinction, this distinction is not found in most organizations. Hence, 
the two terms are used interchangeably. Stephen J. Knezevich, in his book Administration 
of Public Education, says, ‘Management and administration are considered synonymous. 
Management is the term preferred in writing outside education. In recent years educators 
have come to accept management as a desirable rather than demeaning term? Both mean 
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getting things done through people. Both imply coordination and supervision. Both use 
knowledge and beliefs that supply a broad basis for determining solutions to organizational 
problems. 

O. Sheldon, in his book Philosophy of Management, was the first person who regarded 
administration as that function of the industry concerned with the determination of the cor- 
porate policy, the coordination of finance, production and distribution and the settlement of 
the structure of the organization under the ultimate control of the executive. Management is 
the function of the industry concerned with the execution of the organization for the particular 
object before it. WH. Newman, in his book The Patter of Management, and Spreigel and O. 
Tead, in their book The Art of Leadership, differentiate between ‘management’ and ‘administra- 
tion. Educational administration or educational management has been seen as that process 
which helps, through the schools and colleges in the development of human personality. It is a 
science and an art mainly concerned with the right education of the pupils in the society. It is 
the process that aims at maintaining the institutions of education and making them function 
efficiently and effectively. Florence and Tead also hold the same view. Contributing to the same 
view Spriegel says that administration is the ‘determinative function and management is the 
‘executive function. To him, the person who discharges management functions in industry or 
business are called ‘executives’ or ‘managers’ whereas in public administration, they are known as 
‘administrators. Brech considers management as an ‘all inclusive’ function. He divides all man- 
agement functions into two categories—top level management and lower level management. 
This top level management may be considered as administration and lower level management 
as ‘management only. H. Fayol, in his book General and Industrial Relations, Koontz, Harold 
and O’Donnel, in their book Principles of Management, Louis Allen, in his book Management 
and Organization, Strong and Terry, in their book Principles of Management, however, make no 
distinction between these terms. To Fayol, it is a distinction of terminology only. 


Educational Administration and Educational Management: A Distinction 


1. Educational administration includes that the part of the management which is concerned 
with the determination and carrying out of the procedures by which the progress of 
programmes is evaluated and controlled as per plans. While educational management is a 
general name for the total process of executive control, educational administration has the 
responsibility for the effective planning and the execution of various operations. 


2. Educational administration in the private educational enterprises may refer to the 
owners or trustees who, by the way of return on the capital invested in educational 
institutions, receive gains in many ways, as in most cases of public school ownership. 
Whereas educational management refers to the employees, who, for working within 
the broad policy guidelines laid down by the administration, are paid remuneration, 
usually in the form of salaries. 


3. Educational administration is concerned with ‘determining’ the major policies and 
objectives of the educational enterprise, while educational management is concerned 
with the ‘doing’ or ‘executive’ function, the policies and decisions implemented as laid 
down by administration. 
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4, Educational administration is decision-making and is influenced by the force of public 
opinion, government policies as also economic and social factors. Whereas educa- 
tional management’s scope of decision-making is limited as decisions are influenced 
by the beliefs, opinions and values of managers. 


Comment 


It may, however, be clarified that the scope and import of management of teaching- 
learning differs from administrative elements of an educational activity. While adminis- 
tration is a pre-requisite for a successful teaching-learning programme, the management 
of teaching-learning is directed toward the educational process itself. The concept of 
management adds another dimension to teaching-learning process by providing the 
practical steps for planning and organising teaching activities in classroom situations. 
Management is an autonomous function focussing on preparation, presentation and 
remediation of an educational programme and is, therefore, generically different from 
administration. 

—Chadha in Management Technology and Teacher Development 


CONSTITUENTS OF EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT 


The following are the chief constituents of educational management: 
. Educational planning 

. Educational organization 

. Educational controlling 


. Educational administration 
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. Educational supervision. 


Educational Planning 


It implies some kind of mental activity during the course of analysing or laying out a method 
of achieving something. It focuses on ‘what; ‘why’ and ‘how. Educational planning means the 
process of setting out in advance a pattern of action to bring about overall changes as viewed 
by national policies by the closest possible articulation of means and ends. An educational 
plan refers to making efforts on planned and deliberate change to be brought about in the sys- 
tem of education for achieving identified relevant objectives. Visualized in relation to speci- 
fied objectives, these changes have to be coordinated in relation to objectives and conditions 
in other related aspects. They have to be systematically planned. According to Hagman and 
Schwartz, ‘Planning selects from among alternatives, explores routes before travel begins and 
identifies possible or probable outcomes of action before the executive and his organization 
is committed to any: 
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Educational planning has been one of the early instruments of independent governments. 
Resources have to be used as effectively and systematically as possible. Educational planning 
is a process utilized by an administrator while performing the role of a leader, decision- 
maker, change-agent and so on. It is a basic management task. It is a means of achieving 
higher levels of effectiveness. Its uniqueness lies in its future-orientation or anticipation 
mode. A considerable amount of pressure from both the donors of aids and international 
organizations made adoption of some form of planning unavoidable. Today, educational 
planning is an absolute requirement. The complexities of modern technology in society 
have given rise to the need for planning in education. Increasing populations, manpower 
needs, ecology, decreasing natural resources and haphazard application of scientific devel- 
opments require educational planning. To meet these problems, educational planning 
becomes a necessity and planning competence becomes mandatory. It is unavoidable for 
bringing about a desirable change in the educational organization for promoting the orga- 
nizational health—its effectiveness and functional efficiency. UNESCO and the World Bank 
become early promoters of a functional educational planning mechanism as a condition of 
external assistance. 


Nature of Educational Planning 


Planning has been defined by Dror as ‘the process of preparing a set of decisions for action 
in the future directed at achieving goals by optimal means: It relates to decision-making. 
Knezevich defines it as a ‘set of formal and rational activities that seek to anticipate condi- 
tions, directions and challenges at some future points in the time for the purpose of enhanc- 
ing and readiness of the personnel and organization to perform more effectively, and to attain 
relevant objectives by optional means: 

This definition contains four important features of planning: (1) future orientation, (2) goal 
orientation, (3) related to performance enhancement, and (4) goal achievement by optimal 
means. It is a process resulting into a product. But plan and the process of preparing the plan 
are future-oriented. Planning seeks to gain some control over future developments. Most people 
prefer to describe or define planning as ‘to make plans: They emphasize the plans as the product 
of planning. If a plan has been prepared it means that they have done planning. The following 
viewpoints have been utilized by the experts to understand and explain the meaning and nature 
of planning. 


1. Goals and Objectives: Educational planning is a means of generating relevant present 
and future goals and objectives for the organization. 


2. Problem Prevention: Educational planning is a kind of problem-prevention. It should spell 
out the procedures to be followed if some crises or contingencies arise. It should mini- 
mize the magnitude of an educational problem likely to be encountered at some future 
point in time. 


3. Decision-making: Educational planning is to help determine the optimal decision or 
choice rendered and help in the preparation or pre-course in the decision-making 
process. 
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4. Forecasting: Educational planning, is defining conditions and needs of some future 
point in time. It implies forecasting or projection of important factors in education 
such as the number and types of students and the expansion of facilities needed for 
them. 


5. Complexity resolution: Educational planning is a process for coordination and control. 
It is interpreted as a means of coping with complexity or coordination of facets of such 
projects. 


6. Management change: Educational planning is a part of organization's renewal and 
it provides a mechanism, a model or a tool for achieving specific objectives of an 
organization. 


7. Interpretation: Educational planning should also call for interpretation of future’ data and its 
translation into competencies or operational capabilities demanded to maintain effective- 
ness under the conditions anticipated. 


8. Operation optimization: Educational planning is for the enhancement of existing con- 
ditions rather than for those that exist in the uncertain future. It is to guide the actions 
of the operations. It is operations optimization or performance improvement. It must 
result into operational manuals, administrative guidelines or systems and policies and 
standard operating procedures. 


Characteristics of Educational Planning 
The following are the main characteristics of educational planning: 


1. Cooperation: Cooperation is considered as an important principle of planning in all 
fields. Modern educational planning emphasizes the involvement of representatives of 
most of the concerned sectors of the society in the process of planning. 


2. Remedial measures: Identifying cause of the educational problems and suggesting rel- 
evant solution is the main objective of educational planning. Another characteristic 
of modern educational planning is that it is remedial and guidance-oriented. With 
appropriate planning procedures, it is possible to identify maladjustments or deficien- 
cies in the system that cause educational problems. 


3. Choice of best alternative: Earlier ad-hoc decisions were taken by administrators to 
solve immediate problems faced by them. Modern educational planning is a logical 
systematic and scientific process different from the elementary kinds of procedure 
utilized in the past for bringing about changes in the systems of education. 


4. Team work: A team of experts, responsible people and those who are to implement 
the plan, should determine the goals and appropriate ways of attaining them. Modern 
educational planning emphasizes that only the top administrator or the government 
should be involved in planning. Planning should be a responsibility of all people con- 
cerned with the desired change. 
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5. Social and economic goals: The expected goals of the society and the needs of chil- 


dren and young pupils in schools and colleges should be the broad frame of refer- 
ence. Modern educational planning emphasizes that the goals of a democratic society 
should be social and economic concerned with the welfare, and progress of all citizens 
rather than the selfish goals of some special interest groups. 


. Scientific changes: Modern educational planning carefully and objectively collects 


data, interprets and analyses interrelationship between present and future needs. It 
also interprets and analyses interrelatedness of the various components of the social 
and educational systems. Changes made on ad-hoc piecemeal basis to solve immedi- 
ate problems may create some kinds of problems in course of time. 


7. Anticipation: Modern educational planning requires developments and needs changes 


in future, much ahead of time so as proper facilities, supporting media and required 
resources for implementing the planned change may be secured. 


Principles of Educational Planning 


The following are the principles of educational planning which are at work: 


1. 
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Planning must involve active and continuing participation of all interested individuals 
and groups. 


. Planning should provide opportunity for all persons and groups to understand and 


appreciate the plans. 


. Planning must be a continuous process. 
. Educational planning must be one aspect of general national planning. 
. Planning should utilize the services of specialists without allowing them to dominate. 


. The content and scope of planning should be determined by the needs of the individu- 


als and groups to be served. 


. Research in planning is based on system analysis. 


8. Planning should have opportunity for modification for further action. 


9. Planning should take into consideration resources and establish conditions of 


10. 
11. 
12. 


workers. 
Planning should provide for continuous evaluation. 
Planning should find a definite place in educational organization. 


Planning must be realistic and practical. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING IN INDIA 


The first effort on planning in the field of education was made long back in 1854, when a 
memorable Dispatch of Sir Charles Wood, President of the Board of Control to the Governor 
General-in-Council, was issued. This dispatch constituted a beginning of planned education 
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in India. During the Second World War, a planning and development department was set 
up in the Government of India for suggesting the relevant development and to boost the 
war effort. A post-war educational development plan was prepared in 1944 by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. It was known as the Sergeant Report. In 1946, the interim gov- 
ernment at the centre set up a planning advisory board to suggest the administrative arrange- 
ments for implementing the plans prepared by various provincial governments. In 1980, the 
Government of India passed a resolution and created the planning commission. The commis- 
sion has been busy in preparing a number of five year plans, annual plans and the rolling plans 
(1978-1983). The Prime Minister is the ex-officio Chairman of the Planning Commission. 
Each State Government has a separate department for planning development headed by a 
secretary, an IAS Officer. It is responsible for coordinating the departmental plans. 


Educational Organization 


Institutions visualize their targets in their success variables such as performance and growth 
levels of students and other employees. They focus on the change in the human variables 
to reach their targets. Schools, colleges, universities and training institutions may well be 
considered social organizations. Students’ knowledge and skill development takes place in a 
system of complexity which involves the interplay of several variables. It has its roots in the 
institutional variables described as organizational styles. The headmaster or the head of the 
institution operates in an organizational environment, from the authority base, in a specific 
way, in order to change attitudes or behaviours of the staff and with the view of increasing 
some dimensions of teaching effectiveness. If they are to function effectively, they too need 
to identify and pursue goals, react to stress, seek homeostasis, maintain themselves, ensure 
survival, eliminate uncertainty and grow in size, power and experience. Institutions may be 
viewed as living organisms having a composite of characteristics and people with a variety of 
personality traits. Much human activity in these institutions is motivated by administrative 
reaction to organizational needs. 

Seemingly unaffected by conscious efforts to their members, they evolve and readjust. 
An alternative to this reaction behaviour is proactive behaviour (planned change) in which 
change takes place as a result of conscious efforts by individuals to control the institution 
rather than to be controlled by the institution. Planning and structuring the growth patterns 
and directions of these institutions, developing strategies to overcome or to live and grow 
with uncertainty, establishing the nature of change are the examples of proactive behaviours. 
Organizational needs of these institutions are potent motivations of their upward movement 
and also of resistance to change. Proactive and supervisory behaviour must operate within 
the limits set up by the institution. 


Organizational Approach 


Schools function as an integrative mechanism for society as a means of socialization of the 
young, transmission of culture, its values, norms and modes of living. How these functions 
are performed, depends on the whole structure and interlocking and dynamic operation of 
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the society, the school as well as its relationships with outside organizations, cultures and para- 
systems. Studies of organizations have generated a new interest in the study of schools and edu- 
cational institutions as organizational societies. The application of organizational theory and 
analysis has been much less noticeable in the field of education, whether in school or other 
institutions of higher learning. Until very recently, there was no systematic model or profile to 
aid organizational analysis. Yet in the UK and the US universities this approach to the study of 
educational institutions is beginning to bear fruits and promises to yield better understanding 
of these institutions. The study of the schools and other educational institutions as organizations 
is concerned with the institutional methods by which transmission of values, training in roles 
and preparation for society are attained. 


Definitions of Organization 


An organization can be defined as (1) stable patterns of interaction, (2) among conditions 
or group having a collective identity (e.g., a name and a location), (3) pursuing interest and 
accomplishing given tasks, and (4) coordination through a system of authority. 

—Corwin 


Simply stated, an organization consists of deliberate arrangements among groups for doing 
things... (1) arrangements for coordinating the activities, (2) coalition of groups that have a col- 
lective identity for, (3) pursuing interests and accomplishing given tasks, and (4) coordinated 
through a system of authority. 

—Fraser 


Organizations are social units (or human groupings) deliberately constructed and recon- 
structed to seek specific goals. Corporations, armies, schools, hospitals, churches, and pris- 
ons are included; Tribes, classes, ethnic groups and families are excluded. Organizations are 
characterised by (1) division of labour, power and communication responsibilities... (2) the 
presence of one or more power centres which control the concerted actions of the organization 
and direct them toward its goals... (3) substitution of personnel. 

—Etzioni 


Social organization is the “network of social relations and the shared orientations... often 
referred to as social structure and culture repetitively. Social organization is the broader set of 
relationships and processes of which educational organizations are a part. 

—Peter M. Blau and WR Scott. 


Organizations are complex systems made up of psychological sociological, technical and eco- 
nomic factors which require intensive investigation. 
—Metzer and Eye 


These definitions of the organization point out to the following characteristics: 
1. Collective identity 
2. Coalition of groups 
3. Tasks 
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4. Coordination system 


5. Stable interaction. 


Characteristics of Organization 


In the preceding paragraphs, we have discussed the definitions which make the meaning of 
organization clear to a large extent. However, it is perceived that a little more detailed study 
would make it possible to understand the subject properly. 

Organizations are social systems whose whole activities are governed by social law. In the 
words of Keith Davis, Just as people have psychological needs, they also have social roles and 
status’ As social systems, their environment is one of dynamic changes, rather than a static set 
of relations. They are ‘complex socio-technical system interaction with environment’ having 
both ‘adaptive and maintenance mechanisms. The urge to modify structure and functioning 
is effected in order to conform to the changing environmental conditions and also the urge 
to resist change. Organizations create tensions, stresses and conflicts within it and affect its 
workers and participants as well as the climate. Netzer and Eye call these inherent interacting 
forces of the organization resisters and exciters. They also hypothesize the linker force oper- 
ating in between these two and restoring balance within the organization. This operation of 
forces interacting with each other generates a unique climate within each organization. In 
the modern society, each organization faces the challenge of the turbulent environment and 
innovative functioning of the organization. It is, therefore, necessary to study their inherent 
behaviour climate and its dynamics with a view to construction of more relevant strategies 
and modes of administration. 

The study of organization began in the pioneering work of Weber entitled The Theory of 
Social and Economic Organizations. But Barnard Parsons, March and Simon, Bakkle, Hopkins 
and Etzioni added insights into the nature of the complex phenomenon represented by mod- 
ern organization. 

Organizations are described and understood in terms of dimensions such as intrinsic and 
extrinsic functions, leading system, organizational space, organizational culture or climate and 
system workers and employees, absenteeism, administrative styles, size, formalization, central- 
ization, organizational control, alienation, autonomy, communication, complexity, consensus, 
coordination, effectiveness, innovations, motivation, power-distribution, organizational lead- 
ership and organizational climate; out of these, organizational climate is the most important 
in the life of the organization. Most other variables work through the organizational climate 
as the most subtle master element in the organization's life. 

The main features of organization are as follows: 


Contrived 


Within our social life, it is essential to analyse and interpret this ‘within organizational envi- 
ronment’ reflected in the climate of the organization to understand a modern organization, 
may be a school or an educational institution. Netzer, Eye, Katz, Kahn and almost all other 
sociologists assert that social organizations are contrived. They have structures of events and 
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social relationships. They use technologies for accomplishing their purpose. They are goal- 
oriented and psycho-technological systems having integrated structured activities. Netzer 
and Eye hold that originally activities in independent professions such as teaching, law and 
medicine were carried out in a non-organizational context in close bureaucrats or ‘organiza- 
tional men. 


Managerial or Administrative Function 


The traditional theories, such as Scientific Management Theories of Frederick W. Taylor, 
Bureaucratic Model Theory of Max Weber and Administrative Management Theory of 
Fayol, Gulick and Urwick, Money and Bailey provided a very ‘closed view of organization. 
With primitive and informal social organization, the administrative functions were simple. 
With the growth of complex organizations, the administrative function has assumed a great 
importance resulting in the development of new organizational theories and concepts of 
administrative practice during the twentieth century. They failed to consider many of the 
environmental influences upon the organization and many important internal aspects. They 
emphasized achieving efficiency through structuring and controlling the human participants, 
close supervision of participants and coordination. 


Large, Complex and Highly Specialized 


People’ social institutions were primarily established on an informal face-to-face basis. In the 
ancient days the feudal system provided the primary social system to which the individual 
belonged up to medieval time. The industrial revolution with its demands for concentration or 
resources at greater scale fostered large economic and other organizational units. Modern social 
educational and business institutions have emerged as complex, massive systems. This trend is all 
the more visible in more complex organizations taking place today. 


Changed Organizational Climate 


New social forms emerge, old ones modify their forms, change their traditional functions and 
acquire new meanings. The growth of large-scale organization has resulted into a changed 
organizational climate which affects the effectiveness and productivity of all organizations. 
Societies are not static. They are continually changing. 


Social Systems 


A comparatively more modern organization theory has increasingly moved towards the open 
system approach to the analysis and understanding of the organizations. The only meaning- 
ful way to study organizations is to study them as systems. Systems may be closed or open. 
An open system is in interaction with its environment. Social systems are made of men and 
are anchored in the attitudes, perceptions, beliefs, motivations, habits and expectations of 
human beings. The cement that holds them together is essentially psychological rather than 
biological. Parsons has defined an organization as a ‘social system which is organized for the 
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attainment of a particular type of goal’ It generates a typed climate in conformity with its 
effectiveness. The environment pressure and task requirements, shared values and expecta- 
tions and various rules enforce a unique quality of organization. The roles, norms and values 
furnish interrelated integration of social system determining the psychological environment 
of the organization. 


Importance of Organizational Approach 


1. 


It enables us to examine each or all of these methods either as embedded in a formal 
structure or as developed in less formal personal institutions. 


. It relates the various elements of the formal structures and processes of institutions to 


the informal life which operates within them. It thus permits us to see how the whole 
or the part promotes, deflects or presents the attainment of differing educational and 
institutional goals. 


. It enables the comparison to be made objectively between them, either in terms of 


their individual elements or their performance as operating wholes. 


. To know what ends our educational institutions suppose themselves to serve, what 


kind of climate or environment they serve in, the structure, methods and dynamics 
by which their goals are realized, and to do this objectively and make comparison 
between them, one must study them as organizations. 


. An educational institution is, now viewed as a network of inter-personal relationships, 


an interaction system having its own particular kind of climate affecting teaching- 
learning activity substantially. The school or the college community is a system of 
pressures, practices and policies intended to influence the development of students 
towards the attainment of institutional objectives. The different atmosphere of an edu- 
cational institution and differences between institutions may be attributable, in part, 
to the different ways in which such systems can be organized, to subtle differences in 
rules and regulations, rewards and restrictions, classroom climate, patterns of personal 
and social activity and other media through which the behaviour of the individual 
student is shaped. 


School Organization 


School organization is a combination of two words, namely, school and organization. In order 
to understand the meaning of school organization, it is essential to understand the meaning 
of school and organization separately. 


Organization is the process of integrating into a coordinated structure of activities required 


to achieve the objectives of an enterprise, and supplying them with physical factors necessary 
to perform their functions. 


—WM. M. Verma 
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Organization, therefore, is a tool for achieving the objectives in a systematic manner, 
a mechanism of purposeful action with a view to implement the policies and programmes 
and an overt form of planning that provides an integrated and cooperative apparatus for the 
attainment of the set goals. It is an all-inclusive, overall activity which occupies the place of 
honour in any enterprise. 

Many factors have contributed to the decline in the standard of school education in India, 
but the main ones among them are the administrative difficulties of inspection or supervision 
and survey. The purpose of school organization and the administration is to raise the standard 
of education. Therefore, the Education Commission has offered the following suggestions for 
improving the standard of education at the school level. The Education Commission has sought 
to solve the problems educational administration on the basis of the principles outlined below: 


1. The office of the district education officer should be made effective. 


2. All kinds of programmes should be organized in the centrally administered 
territories. 


3. A common method of public education should be evolved. 
4. The state institute of education should be made more effective and powerful. 


5. School education should be organized at the national level with three distinct objectives: 
(i) bringing all institutions to a certain minimum standard, (ii) giving each institution 
the opportunity to develop to the highest level of which it is capable, and (iii) taking 
each institution to the ideal point within the next 10 years. 


Principle of School Organization 


We have used the word ‘organization’ in a comprehensive sense. Organization includes all 
aspects such as the ideals of the school, the standard of education, the social usefulness of the 
school, discipline and control, and the system of work in the office. In a democratic system, 
the school organization serves as a means of achieving the ideals of democratic thought. If 
the system of organization becomes an end in itself, then democracy cannot succeed. In this 
system, each individual is taught that they have to develop themselves and do their duty to the 
society. All that this system implies is that the individual should learn to adopt the ideals of 
democracy both in principle and in conduct. 


Elements of School Organization 


The following three elements have been regarded as of prime importance in the organization 
of the school: 


1. The planning and outlining of each activity of the school. 
2. Implementing the plan on the basis of the outline. 


3. An assessment of the results of the implemented plan. 
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If any mistake is made in determining the outline of the school programme, it will not 
be possible to implement the plan fully. If a mistake is made in assessing the results or in 
determining the success or failure, the importance of the scheme cannot be correctly evalu- 
ated. Hence all the elements mentioned above are interdependent and we should try to bring 
about a balance among all the three, for only then we shall succeed towards achieving our 
objective. 


The Scope of School Organization 


Emphasis is laid upon the all-round development of the individual in a democratic educa- 
tional system. Hence the scope of the organization of the school is very wide. Primarily, the 
following aspects are covered by this: 


1. Qualifications of the headmaster and the assistant masters of the school, their duties 
and their timetable. 


2. Drawing up of the syllabus from the point of view of the social good. 
3. Periods of work, chalking out and implementation of plans. 


4. Management of co-curricular activities, discipline and control, the school building, 
furniture in the classrooms, libraries, etc. 


5. Scheme of admission, progress and examination. 
6. Examining work pertaining to the income and expenditures in the school. 


7. The mutual relationship between the society and the school. 


There are many other aspects besides the above-mentioned important ones. We shall dis- 
cuss these in the following sections. The utility of the school depends upon its organization. 
Hence, it is our duty to organize the schools in the best possible manner so that democracy 
becomes a success. 


Basis for the Organization of the Schools 


Every member of the society is connected with a school, hence schools have a great impor- 
tance in democracy. The child learns their responsibility towards society and develops the 
qualities of good citizenship at school. The school destroys the various social evils and creates 
a healthy atmosphere. 

In a democracy, education is not managed and controlled by one or a few individuals. 
Cooperation, therefore, plays an important role. If the school does not gain the confidence 
of the public, it cannot survive in a democracy. Securing this confidence is the real basis of 
the organization of the school. The aim of the school should be to help the children learn to 
be disciplined and self-reliant. The teachers of the school should also seek the cooperation of 
the guardians. 
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In the absence of a uniform educational policy, education is conducted through 
government, non-governmental institutions, schools run by local bodies and pub- 
lic schools. No guardian should feel compelled to send their child to a different school. 
The accomplishment of these different kinds of institutions varies greatly. It is essential 
that a common school system of public education be evolved. The major features of this 
system, as well as its objectives, are the provisions of free education. At the primary and 
secondary levels, all education should be free. Each institution should work for the prog- 
ress and improvement of the community. The policy of neighbourhood school should also 
be implemented to make this system a success. Its prime function is to evolve uniform 
educational standards at all three levels. To ensure this, the following steps are suggested 
for the teachers: 


1. Conditions of service should be the same despite difference in management. 


2. Provisions for retirement and the corresponding benefits should be the same for all 
teachers. 


3. Teachers should get equal pay for equal work and similar qualifications. 
4. Rules for the appointment of teachers should be the same. 


5. All teachers, without any discrimination, should get the same facilities. 


Educational Controlling 


Various elements of administration, that is, planning, organization and coordination, need to 
be checked up whether they are in order and are functioning at their best. Control is required 
in all spheres of the educational process—setting up the aims and objectives, development of 
procedures and techniques, providing equipments, finance, public relations, etc.—to achieve 
our objectives. When we say that an educational administrator should keep the personnel 
in good humour to secure the cooperation in numerous functions of the school, it does not 
mean that they should be all soft and allow a laissez faire policy. The attitude of ‘let sleeping 
dogs lie’ or to allow them to do whatever they like will be a positive obstacle in achieving our 
goals. Controlling is exercised through power technique, the evaluation. Legal sanctions and 
social customs give the authority to control; techniques help us in its exercise and evaluation 
keeps us alert. The techniques of control are the policies, the budget, auditing, timetable, cur- 
riculum, personal records, periodical reports etc., and they serve in a good measure to keep 
all concerned on the right track. Educational controlling involves largely the human element. 
Men and women, by and large, do not cherish the idea that they are being controlled. A good 
administrator while finding faults does it in a manner that appears as a suggestion and not 
a command. Guiding or directing is an activity and so is evaluating; it is a very important 
part of the administrative process. The main purpose of exercising control is to bring about 
improvements both qualitatively and quantitatively and to contribute to the realization of 
the goals. 
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Human control is very intriguing. It could be feudal control where one man controls 
every thing. In this, the relationship is of dependency. The decision is made at the top and 
the people at the other levels have only to conform to what the boss requires. Bureaucratic 
control stresses the importance of rules and interpersonalization of administration. For an 
educational administrator the most satisfying control is the ‘institution building’ control. The 
relationship here is of collaboration, homogeneity of thinking, individual autonomy, mutual- 
ity and of working together, and not remaining in isolation. There is no attempt to capture 
power but to control the situation to enable the people to be creative and productive. The 
different roles in this type of control work in isolation and are independent of one another. 
Managerial control emphasizes on getting the maximum output of the human element. 


Educational Administration 


For a detailed discussion, please refer to Chapter 1 in this book. 


Educational Supervision 


Educational supervision is inclusive of all responsibilities and functions necessary for running 
the schools. The trends of modern supervision are definitely visible in the theory and practice 
of modern supervision in the USA. But, the wheel in other democratic countries of the world 
is also seen moving in the same direction. Good interpersonal relationships between the 
administrator and supervisor, the supervisor and teachers, teachers and pupils and also inter- 
institutional relationships between school and state, school and community, group dynamics, 
etc., are receiving greater emphasis. In our country all these idea are accepted in theory, but 
in practice, they are not reflected in any state. In practice, educational supervision in India 
remains, as on today, as traditional as it was several decades ago. Even provisions for training 
and orientation of the educational supervisor do not exist in our country. Wherever edu- 
cational supervisors are working they have been appointed in those capacities without any 
special professional training. Their professional qualifications have been the same as those of 
the teachers, for example, in Uttar Pradesh, sub-diploma or degree in teaching. Their prepa- 
ration for the job is no better than that of the teachers they have to supervise. How can they 
be expected to have any better insight in supervision? All these factors have resulted in a new 
philosophy, according to which administration is concerned with managing resources, allo- 
cating tasks, making decisions and solving problems; and supervision is concerned with their 
improvement as well as that of the whole teaching-learning situation. In modern educational 
thought, supervision is a phase of administration with particular emphasis on the products 
of teaching and learning activities. 

Educational supervision in India accepts this principle in theory. But in practice, it has 
not been reflected in the behaviour of our supervisors. Hardly, a school headmaster or head 
of the department or any vice-chancellor adopts this approach and reflects such an attitude 
in their behaviour. Most of the supervisors in our country are just file-oriented, authority and 
status minded, marking time, and acting in compliance with rules and regulations. A new 
understanding as discussed above, has to be developed in them. 
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If supervision is regarded as teacher development, educative processes can never be 
ignored. Many training and learning strategies and methods have been developed in the 
field of education which can be used by supervisors for developing potentialities of teachers. 
Modern supervision rightly emphasizes the use of workshops, institutes, seminars, group 
discussions, independent studies and school visits, etc., for the development of teachers. 
They provide learning experiences to the teachers for their professional growth. Continuing 
education of teachers is considered important in modern supervision. The modern supervi- 
sor, therefore, is required to provide these facilities to the teachers internally or by way of 
sending them to participate in such activities when organized by outside agencies such as the 
NCERT, the SCERT, the State Institutes of Education, University Departments of Education 
and so on. In our country the supervisors hardly realize the importance of this. On the con- 
trary, they try to stand in the way of teachers if they ever get such opportunities. Efforts have 
to be made to make them realize that the educational processes as discussed and described 
above are the foundations on which to build a sound programme of modern supervision. 


Definitions of Educational Supervision 


Educational literature abounds with many definitions of supervision given at various times. 
Through these definitions their authors have tried to put forth their respective viewpoints 
with particular emphasis on some focal point that would give a complete idea of supervision. 
Here are a few definitions: 


Supervision is an expert technical service primarily concerned with studying and improving 
the conditions that surround learning and pupil growth. —A. S. Barr 


Supervision is the procedure of giving direction to, and providing critical evaluation of the 
institutional process. The end result of all supervision should be to provide students at all 
levels with better educational services. —Chester T McNerney 


Supervision is the most noble and dynamic of all educational endeavour. It is the most noble 
because it is the most creative. 
—Fred C. flyer 


Supervision is the phase of school administration which deals primarily with the achieve- 
ment of the appropriate selected instructional expectations of educational service. 


—Glen G. Eye and A.L. Netzer 


Supervision has gradually moved from the improvement of institution to the improvement of 
learning. 
—Harold Spears 


Supervision is the effort to stimulate, coordinate and guide the continued growth of teachers, 
both individually and collectively, in better understanding and more effective performance 
of all the functions of institution, so that they will be better able to stimulate and direct each 
student’s continued growth toward a rich and intelligent participation in society. 

—H.R. Douglass and Others. 
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Slowly we came to the practice of supervision without authority to command, supervision at 
once became highly responsible and friendly the supervisor, a co-partner with the teacher in the 
joint task of improving institution. 

—Jesse B. Sears 


Good supervision is always concerned with the development of the teacher, the growth of the 
pupil and the improvement of the, teaching-learning process. —John A. Bartky 


Supervision is assistance in the development of a better teaching-learning situation. 
—Kimball Wiles 


Helping teacher, Resource worker and Specialist are communities designating those engaged 
in modern supervision, for modern supervision is centred in service to the teacher, not evalu- 
ation of the teacher. 

— Muriel Crosby 


If all inspectors would make it clear that they come as friends to encourage and inspire, not 

to depress, and that their reports may be anticipated with confidence, the lives of the children 

and of the teachers would be happier and the results of inspection more beneficial. 
—National Union of Teachers 


Supervisor is a leader or administrator with special skills in the area of curriculum develop- 
ment and improvement. 
—Ronald F Campbell and Others 


The purpose of inspection in an age of democracy is the improvement to institution. 
—S. N. Mukerji 


In our view the true role of an inspector—for whom we would prefer the term Educational 
Advisor is to study the problems of each school to take a comprehensive view of all its func- 
tions and to help the teachers to carry out his advice and recommendations. 

—Secondary, Educational Commission 


In general, supervision, means to coordinate, stimulate and direct the growth of the teachers 
in the power to stimulate and direct the growth of every individual pupil through the exercise 
of his talents towards the richest and the most intelligent participation in the civilisation in 
which he lives. 

—TH. Briggs and Joseph Justman 


Supervision is now conceived as a process which has for its purpose the general improvement 
of the total teaching-learning situation. 
—William A. Meager 


Characteristics of Educational Supervision 


Supervision is a creative and dynamic process giving friendly guidance and direction to 
teachers and pupils for improving themselves and the teaching-learning situation for the 
accomplishment of the desired goals of education. The following are the main characteristics 
of supervision: 
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Gives coordination, direction and guidance to teachers’ activities. 
Promotes cooperation in educational efforts in a friendly atmosphere. 
Stimulates the continuous growth of teachers and development of pupils. 
Helps achievement of appropriate educational aims and objectives. 
Creative and dynamic expert technical service. 

Improves institution and the teaching-learning situation and the process. 


Provides leadership with extra knowledge and superior skills. 


Objectives of Educational Supervision 


The following objectives of supervision and inspection are, especially, important: 


1. 


To promote the professional growth of all teachers by providing them service 
training. 


. This implies safeguarding any possible mistakes, helping teachers to meet situations 


successfully before they actually arise. Being a person of considerable experience and 
insight, the supervisor anticipates the difficulties of teachers and helps them to avoid 
them. 


3. To prevent misdirection of resources and energies. 


. It implies that the supervisor liberates the teacher from a set of procedures and makes 


themselves reliant and enthusiastic in their work. Action research and experimental 
projects can be a useful field for supervisor-teacher cooperation. The dissemination 
of the results of experiment of new ideas and useful methods is the most important 
function of the supervisor. 


. To appraise the work of educational institutions and to offer suggestions for 


improvement. 


. An inspector puts mistakes right when they detect them during regular or surprise 


visits. They reveal inconsistencies and gaps. They not only criticize and pick out wrong 
points but give concrete suggestions for improvement. Follow up work is essential to 
ensure that errors have been corrected and defects have been removed. 


. To improve the quality of education by providing professional leadership to the heads 


and the teachers. 


EXERCISE 


I. Answer the following questions in detail 


What do you mean by management? Also, 
define and enumerate the chief features of 
management. 

What do you mean by educational manage- 
ment? Define and analyse it. Why is it neces- 
sary in a democracy like ours? 

Enumerate important functions of educa- 
tional management. 


4. 


Il. Answer the following questions in brief 


1. 


2. 


3. 


What do you mean by the process of decision- 
making in educational management? 

How do you say that management is science 
as well as art? 

Discuss the scope of educational management 
in brief. 
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Discuss the salient features of educational 
management with suitable examples. 
Compare difference and similarity between 
administration and management. 

What are the constituents of educational 
management? Discuss them in detail. 
Discuss organization. How is educational 
organization relevant? 


Discuss educational controlling. 

How do you think that educational organiza- 
tion is contrived? 

Enumerate important points ofthe importance 
of educational organization. 

Define educational supervision. 


Ill. Answer the following questions in one sentence 


NS 


a 


Give anyone definition of management. 
Write anyone definition of educational 
management. 

What do you mean by forecasting? 

How is educational management a group 
activity? 


5. 
6. 
Ts 


Give anyone definition of organization. 
Enumerate the scope of school organization. 
What do you mean by educational planning? 


Iv. Tick out (T) for true and (F) for false answers 


1; 


2. 


3. 


Management is the coordination of human 
physical resources towards objective, accom- 


























plishment. T| [FI 
Effective control is an important element in 
educational administration. T| [FI 
Management is a group activity. T] [Fl 





Guide: 1. (T), 2. (T), 3. (T), 4. (T), 5. (T), 6. (T). 


4. 


Social organization is the network of social 
relations and the shared orientations. [T] _[F] 
Organization, therefore, is a tool for achieving 
the objectives in a systematic manner.[T] [F] 
Teachers should get equal pay for equal work 
and similar qualifications. T| [FI 
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V. Fill in the blanks 


is a function, a discipline, a tactic 
to be done. 
Decision-making is a key factor in 
management. 
Administration in a business organization is 
the sector. 


minister. 


4. 


Educational supervision is inclusive of all 
and functions necessary for run- 

ning the schools. 

Educational planning has been one of the early 
of independent governments. 

The is the Chairman of the Planning 


Commission. 


Guide: 1. management, 2. educational, 3. policy-making, 4. responsibilities, 5. instruments, 6. prime 


Educational Management: Human Beings 
as Input, Process and Output 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 


+ Instructional Designs 

+ Training Psychology (Input) 

* Cybernetic Psychology (Process) 
+ System Analysis (Products) 


Educational management consists of designs of institution. The desired objectives cannot be 
achieved based on learning theories alone. Therefore, teaching-learning structure, teaching 
theories and the structure of the content have been developed. Instructional designs are the 
sum of these things. The development of educational engineering has provided the scientific 
basis of institutional designs. Glaser (1958) elucidates that professional skills and efficiency 
can be developed with the help of instructional designs. The experts and specialists attempt 
to investigate the level of professional skills to be developed. In an investigation made by 
Carter (1966), he found that the instructional designs are an effective tool for developing 
the professional efficiency of a group of individuals than that of an individual. Educational 
management has two main assumptions; first, teaching is not only an art but also a science; 
second, the efficiency of teachers is not only decided by their birth, but they can be made 
effective through training programmes as well. 

Institutional designs emphasize on the structure of the task. The content is analysed for 
its structure and for ascertaining its characteristics. The learner’s responses are analysed in 
the viewpoint of objectives and the levels of learning. The entering behaviour is considered 
for providing a new stimulus to have the desired responses of the learner. The appropriate 
teaching strategies, techniques and tactics are selected for presenting content, so that the 
structure of desired learning may be generated. The techniques of motivation are employed 
for leading the teaching. The measuring instrument is constructed for evaluating the perfor- 
mance level of the students, so that decisions may be taken about the objectives of learning. 
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Uuwin (1968) has defined instructional design that ‘Instructional design is concerned 
with an application of modem skills and techniques for the requirements of education and 
training. This includes facilitation of learning by manipulation of media, methods and the 
control of environment so far as this reflects on learning? 

Such type of thinking took place in 1950 and different approaches were evolved for the 
problem of education and training; however, the following three approaches are most popular: 


1. Training psychology (input) 
2. Cybernetic psychology (process) 
3. System analysis (product). 


These three approaches of instructional designs are supplementary to one another towards 
solving the problems of education and training. They are closely related to deal with the 
input, output and process aspects of educational technology. 


Designs of instruction 


| 


1. Training 2. Cybernetic 3. System 
psychology psychology analysis 
1. Task analysis 2. Feedback and 3. Development of 
(Inputs) reinforcement(Process) system (Outputs) 


Training psychology emphasizes on the task analysis and the design of interrelated training 
components. It is concerned with input aspects and its main function is task analysis. It evolve 
the structure of teaching and learning. Cybernetic psychology focusses on dynamic feedback 
and self-regulation. In addition, it deals with the process aspect of education and its major 
function is to provide reinforcement for leading the teaching. System analysis focusses on 
system or output. Moreover, it concerns with the development of organization and adminis- 
tration based on the output aspect of education. 

The meaning, principles, procedure and application of these approaches are being 
described in detail in the following sections. 


INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGNS 


Objectives of Instructional Designs 


1. Systematically designed instruction greatly affects the development of individual 
human. A nurturing environment is not adequate to develop an individual. Planning 
and directing are the essential aspects of learning. An instructional design should 
ensure that no one is educationally disadvantaged. 
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. Instructional designs must aim at aiding the learning of the individual. The instruction 


may be oriented to the individual, despite the fact that learners maybe in large or small 
groups. 


. Instructional designs must be based on the knowledge of how human beings learn. 


Consideration should be given not only to what the students should learn but also to how 
they should learn. Instructional designs must take into account to learn conditions. 


. Instructional designs have phases that are both immediate and long range. Design in the 


immediate sense relates the preparation of the design a few hours before the instruction 
is given. The long-range approach takes time to plan and prepare not only the design 
of a particular topic but the whole course itself or the entire instructional system. This 
approach involves more complex and varied designs. Such designs are undertaken by 
individual teachers, a team of teachers, curriculum planners and textbook writers. 


. Instructional designs should be conducted by means of a systems approach. Briefly, 


systems approach in instruction means the planned and organized use of all available 
learning aids including instructional media, in order to achieve the desirable learning 
objectives by the most efficient possible way. First, it focuses on the learner and their 
performances then, decisions are made regarding content, learning experiences, instruc- 
tional media and instructional strategies for realizing the objectives. 


Functions of Instructional Designs 


The sequence of teaching acts on the events that a teacher plans, organizes and carries out 
in order to create a learning environment for the college students is called instructional 
design. The instructional designs provide the scientific basis for the instructional system. 
They develop the professional skill and efficiency for the teachers. Glaser has enumerated the 
following functions of instructional designs: 


1. 


Teaching strategies, techniques and approaches are selected by the teachers for presenting 
the content, so that the desired learning structures result. 


. The instructional task is analysed for the structure of the content. 


. The performance of students is assessed in order to find out if the objectives of learning 


have been realized. 


. Learner’s responses are analysed for the structure of the content of learning. The entering 


behaviours of the students are studied for appropriate stimuli for better performance. 
The different phases in instructional designs are as follows: 


(i) Enhancing retention and transfer 

(ii) Reviewing the process based on assessment 
(iii) Stimulating motivation 
(iv) Eliciting performance 


(v) Informing the learner about the objectives of learning 
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(vi) Assessing performance 

(vii) Activating recall 

(viii) Gaining and paying direct attention 
(ix) Providing feedback 


(x) Providing performance 


Instructional designs are, therefore, concerned with the structure of the content to create a 
suitable learning environment, the selection of appropriate teaching strategies and methods, 
and the assessment of the performance level of students. When a college teacher designs 
their instructional hours, they should be conscious of the need to motivate the students not 
only at the beginning of the class but right through, whenever the opportunity arises. The 
learning experiences thus provided, may be assessed for replanning the instructional design. 
Through motivation, attention is sought and the teacher adopts several ways to maintain it. 
Some of these steps may include listing the objectives of learning for the particular class or 
topic, enhancing the retention of material learnt during the class by active questioning and by 
providing feedback on the responses given by the students. The questions should not only aim 
at recall responses but also include reflective thinking, reviewing, generalizing and reasoning. 
Selected instructional aids and media may also be used for better learning outcomes. 


Kinds of Instructional Designs 
Instructional designs can be classified into five categories: 


1. Competency-based 
2. Learning-style-based 
3. Model-based 

4, Skill-based 

5. Objective-based. 


Teachers should attempt to reduce the factors such as anxiety, frustration, emotional instabil- 
ity, dependence on teachers and parents, rot memory and convergent thinking, as they do not 
encourage good learning styles. The college teachers surmise, first, the existence of different 
styles of learning adopted by the students, and second, the effect of these styles on the learn- 
ing styles, where the planning, preparation and conduct of a lesson emphasize the learning 
styles of the students. The teacher’s design of instruction should provide opportunities to the 
students who use different learning patterns. 


Combination of Teaching Strategies and Instructional Designs 


Teaching strategies include teaching methods, approaches and techniques such as lecture 
method, tutorial approach, case-study technique, demonstration method, term-teaching 
approach and programmed instruction. The teaching strategies have the high probability of 
generating effective learning in students. Practising teachers may have to bring about some 
modifications, minor changes and adapt them to further increase the probability of their 
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success in helping students to learn more and better. In planning an instructional design, 
the teacher selects a particular essential factor, such as objectives, skills, competencies, mod- 
els or learning styles, to base the design. Teaching strategies aim at establishing relationship 
between teaching inputs and learning outcomes, mainly in terms of realizing the learning 
objectives. In doing so, they focus their attention on the type of design they need to prepare. 

The teaching strategies that are used to elaborate the content or subject matter of that 
unit or topic have to be spelled out in that particular design. They have been introduced in 
this book for large groups, small groups and individual instruction. When designed with the 
clearly spelt-out objectives and the effective means of achieving them with in-built evalua- 
tion techniques, they are known as educational technology. The application of technology 
will ensure the achievement of objectives with the minimum effort and time required. When 
teaching results in the effective learning of all the students taught, then any strategy that is 
applied to achieve this can be called educational technology. 


TRAINING PSYCHOLOGY (INPUT) 


The main objective of training psychology is to improve the activities in which a learner 
performs function. The learning outcome cannot be improved by learning theories; 
therefore, training psychology prepares an outline for task by analysing its components. 
Training psychology is mainly concerned with the problems of teaching, learning and 
training. Our training institutions cannot produce effective teachers with the help of 
learning theories alone. Moreover, they have failed to provide substantial solutions for 
teaching and training problems. Training psychology is an approach for these problems 
and it has come through investigation on complex problems of training. The task com- 
ponents are organized in such a way that the desired objectives may be achieved. The 
crucial aspect of training psychology is the task analysis. It is an approach to teaching and 
training. It employs learning conditions in teaching-learning process rather than learning 
theories. The main assumption of this approach is that learning is a dependent variable 
whereas teaching is the independent variable wherein learning can only be improved by 
developing teaching tasks. 


Principles of Training Psychology 


The principles of training psychology are useful for developing teacher-education models and 
also for developing instruction. The training psychology has been developed for the practical 
problems of teaching and training. It has a great scope of application in the area of education 
and training. Norman A. Crowder has propounded branching programme in which main 
stress is given on the task analysis and the identification of difficult elements. The diagnosis 
is done for the difficulty of elements and the designing of remedial instruction. The prin- 
ciples of training psychology can provide the scientific basis for designing individualized or 
remedial instructions and the development of curriculum. The curriculum and instructional 
material can be made specific and relevant to the objectives and to the competence and skill 
to be developed in the learner. 
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The branching programme is originated from human training and from the principles of 
psychology. The task elements are performed by each learner according to their own needs. 
This strategy has its own requirements for each and every learner. 

The principles of training psychology are being used for improving present training pro- 
gramme by developing models to teacher education in our country. The principles of training 
psychology may be helpful for pupil-teachers in: 


1. Analysing teaching task and developing competency. 
2. Identifying the goal of training programme and specifying learning objectives. 
3. Planning and preparing educational programmes for actual teaching. 


Thus, lesson planning and presentation in the classroom may be greatly improved by using 
training psychology. 


Training psychology is based on three principles, which are as follows: 


1. The elements are identified and analysed for the performance of last task. 


2. The elements are organized in such a sequence that may generate appropriate learning 
conditions. 


3. It is assured that every task element can be performed effectively. 


The principles of stimulus response of military psychology having failed to give the solu- 
tion for the complex problems of training; therefore, the task-analysis approach has been 
followed for the development of training. Robert Gagne has explained that the human task 
can be analysed in its elements. He further assumed that these elements are quite different 
from one another. The task elements can be performed by employing different tactics. The 
task elements function as mediators for the last task. The functions of an element are helpful 
in the transfer of learning and training. The shortage of task elements reduces the transfer 
to zero. 

These statements convey the meaning of the principles of training psychology, which are 
broadly associated with task analysis. 


Models of Teacher Education 


The development of teaching concept is based on teacher-education model. The teachers are 
prepared by determining the nature of training task that they have to perform in classroom 
teaching. A number of teacher-education models have been developed and these models are 
based on the principles of training psychology. The teacher-education models can be classified 
into three groups. Based on the teaching tasks, the following classification of teacher-education 
models has been made. 


Presage Factors Models 


1. Michigan State Model of Teacher Education 
2. Florida Model of Teacher Education 
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3. Syracuse Model of Teacher Education 
4. The Wisconsin Model of Teacher Education 


Process Factors Models 


The training tasks of process factors models are organized in such a way that their focus is 
on the development of the internal abilities and the efficiency of teachers and main emphasis 
is given on the mastery of the content and development of the right type of attitude towards 
teaching. 


1. Teacher College Model of Teacher Training 

2. The Georgia Model of Teacher Training 

3. Regional Laboratory Model of Teacher Training 
4. The Toledo Model of Teacher Training 


These types of teacher-education models orient the training task for developing teaching 
skills or teacher behaviour in the classroom interaction. The Georgia and Toledo models are 
the examples of this type of model. Pre-service and in-service programmes are organized in 
Indian conditions for developing this factor. 


1. Teacher for the Real-World Model 
2. The North-West Regional Laboratory Model 


Product Factors Models 


These types of teacher-education models are based on output system. They are used for 
improving the outcome of learning where educational internship may be employed for this 
purpose in a teacher-education programme. 


CYBERNETIC PSYCHOLOGY (PROCESS) 


The second approach of instructional designs, namely cybernetic, has denoted the discipline 
associated with the research of communication and control. It suggests concern with com- 
ponent elements of a system that may function together to produce the most effective and 
integrated system. The term cybernetic was used by Norbert Wiener, who was associated 
with the physical system and physics. 

The instructional system also has three major elements and it can also be considered 
as a cybernetic system. A cybernetic instructional system would also include the knowl- 
edge of results to the learner and some record of students’ responses. Its input consists of 
library material, subject matter content, learner characteristics and objectives. The students’ 
responses function as feedback for input. The procedure controls the presentation and mod- 
ifies the presentation or the display of knowledge or results based on students’ responses 
corresponding to the objectives. In the cybernetic system of instruction, following is the 
order of input, output and procedure. 
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The first essential input is the content or material to be presented, i.e., library material or 
library input which is inclusive of any written material or audiovisual material, programmed 
instruction, diagrams, charts, etc. The second and the most important input for an instruc- 
tional system is the objectives by which the system is designed to accomplish. The third 
input of a cybernetic instructional system is the formation that concerns with the individual 
characteristics of the students. Because this is a cybernetic system, the fourth type of input 
consists of the feedback for the learner in the form of their responses. This is an important 
aspect; without this, an instructional system is not able to adjust the presentation and to pro- 
duce the change in behaviour specified by the objective input. It may be noted here that in 
most of the instructions in the schools, the inputs of students’ responses are ignored. 

The first essential output for an instructional system is the display of the learner, which 
may be oral outputs such as lecture explanation, visual output or written output. A dis- 
play is any stimulus situation structured and presented to the learner for establishing some 
responses. In a cybernetic system, the second output presented to learner is in the form of the 
knowledge of results. If students’ responses are the inputs to the system, a third type of out- 
put, which may or may not be used in a particular instructional situation, will be the record of 
each student’s response. The procedure is the selection mechanism that presents and displays 
in a linear fashion, one following the other. Movie or filmstrip presentation is a good example 
of such a system. 

Feedback theory evaluates the techniques of self-instruction according to how well they 
conform to the principles of cybernetic design. In order to optimize the feedback control of 
symbolic knowledge and skill, the original presentation should be more varied and flexible 
than the permitted one by most of the teaching machines and programmes, especially the 
organized systems of reference are also important. However, the self-instruction is useful for 
drilling and reviewing specific details. The mechanisms of feedback devices are most effective 
for the modification of teacher behaviour. These mechanisms are based on the principles of 
cybernetic. 

The term ‘cybernetic’ is defined by Norbert Wiener as ‘the science of control and com- 
munication in the animal and the machine. In any system, control is basic and key element. 
Control here means the connectedness and regulation of system in a dynamic state. 


Cybernetic Theory 


Cybernetic theory views an individual as a feedback system, which generates its activities in 
order to detect and control specific stimulus characteristics of the environment. Cybernetic 
can be considered as a branch of training psychology. It conceptualizes human beings in 
engineering terms considering them like an electric machine that uses the process of sensory 
feedback to control and modify its behaviour. It analyses intrinsic mechanism by which con- 
trol is established and maintained by sensory feedback and self-regulation. The system can 
be of two types—an open-loop system and a closed-loop system. The closed-loop system is 
often referred to as cybernetic system. In the open-loop system, the output is returned to the 
system and consequently affects the future output of the system. It is the one that places a 
boundary around the system. 
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All systems include at least three basic elements—input, process and output. The input unit 
provides some processes by which a material or a piece of information is entered into the sys- 
tem. The process unit acts on the material or the information to modify it in any way. The output 
unit consists of some techniques for discharging the results of the process from the system. The 
output from a system that returns as input to control the future output is called feedback. 


Relevance of Cybernetic in Education 


The concept of cybernetic is most useful for developing the design of training programmes for 
complex behaviour. The most useful concept in the cybernetic is that of feedback that has far- 
reaching implications for teaching, learning and training. The classroom instruction, a school 
or the programme of teaching can be considered as a dynamic system. This emphasizes on the 
principle that teaching is a resultant activity of the combination of forces, factors and condi- 
tions. The teacher must consider all these factors to generate appropriate teaching situation. 
The following are the major implications of cybernetic: 


1. The cybernetic principles are used for developing remedial instruction or individual- 
ized instructional material. 


2. It enables the teacher to understand some of the fundamental mechanisms that con- 
trol learning. 


3. The innovative practices in teacher-education programme such as microteaching, 
simulated social skill teaching and interaction analysis are based on the theory of 
feedback. 


4. The teaching activities can be made highly structured and well organized in the view- 
point of learning objectives. 


5. It provides the basis of self-education. The feedback control is used to develop pro- 
grammed instructional material. 


6. The principles of cybernetic are applied for classroom instruction and individual and 
group learnings. 


7. The input, output and process units of teaching enable the teacher to understand and 
analyse teaching in a more scientific manner. 


8. Teacher-education programme can be improved by employing the mechanism of 
feedback devices for the modification of teacher behaviour. 


SYSTEM ANALYSIS (PRODUCTS) 


System analysis is the third approach of instructional designs, which is closely related to both 
training psychology and cybernetic psychology. It has greatly influenced the management 
decision making in business, industry, government departments and military organization. 
This new technology is known by several terms, but one term that has gained considerable 
standardization is system analysis. 
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The term system analysis actually emerged from the scientific management concept. In 
general, it involves the utilization of scientific and mathematical techniques applied to organiza- 
tional operation as a part of management decision-making activities. System technology brings 
the educational management a scientific-quantitative approach for solving complex educational 
administrative problems. It is essentially based on mathematics. The word ‘system’ has been 
derived from the field of engineering. A system is the sum total of agents working interdentally 
and dependently together to achieve the required goals. The term ‘system’ conveys the meaning 
of analysis and development. It has the assumption that no comprehensive system development 
can take place without prior system analysis. It enables the administrators to use more scientific 
and quantitative methods for analysing management problems. The field of educational admin- 
istration is becoming set with the quantitative-scientific techniques that help the educational 
administrators in the decision-making process. 


Procedure of System Analysis 


To accomplish a system analysis, a number of steps are followed. The following steps must be 
utilized for conducting the study of system analysis: 


1. Formation of objectives: The most important and difficult aspect of the entire system 
analysis study is to formulate the specific objectives to be achieved. Stating objectives 
in general terms is totally inadequate. An objective may be written in behavioural term 
or fiscal functions. 


2. Review of system operation: The second step in system analysis includes a comprehen- 
sive review of the systems operation. System analysis is a problem-oriented process 
and it is necessary to understand completely the systems operation. The administra- 
tors fall in some problems but these do not always turn out to be the main problems. 


3. Collection of data: The review of system for identifying the main problem yields the 
data within the problem area. The collection of data basically involves the statistical 
techniques and procedure. In many situations, the aspects of system analysis are the 
application of classical statistical procedure. 


4. Analysis of data: Analysis of data is done to make it meaningful. The analysis of data is 
employed to experiment paradigms to study the effect of independent variable upon 
dependent variable. In system analysis study, an objective analysis is made for deter- 
mining the influence of variables. The investigator is concerned with the influence of 
some variables and the interaction of many variables. The primary concern is to obtain 
correlation not necessary to establish the cause and effect. 


5. Isolation of the problem: The administrator does not always know exactly the main problem; 
therefore, it is necessary to follow earlier steps in order to isolate specific problem of the 
system. The collection and analysis of data help in identifying and defining the problem. 


6. Specific operations in the problem: After identifying a specific problem, it is necessary 
to review the operations within the problem area. It is much more comprehensive than 
the original review of the total operation. It helps to understand quickly the relation- 
ship of all facts of the problem to the total operating system. 
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7. Block diagram: The problem area is a final step in the analytical stage of the systems 
analysis. A block diagram is prepared for all functions of the subsystem that makes up 
the problem area. It denotes the logical structure of the subsystem operations and is 
similar to the block diagram. 


After the system analysis, the investigator attempts at the design and tentative solution of 
the problem. A new solution of the problem is subjected to testing. A tentative solution and 
retesting the tentative solution continue until the analyst reaches an optimal solution. Once 
optimal solution is obtained, the analyst departs from that loop. 

It is advisable to evaluate all new system solutions in small scale of the required opera- 
tions. The formal evaluation of the new solution is done for checking out its working ability. 
It involves the implementation of tentative solution in some aspect of the system. The analyst 
proceeds through the same steps of loop as mentioned earlier. 


PROCEDURE SYSTEM ANALYSIS 
(System Analysis Chart) 


No Yes 
Start Analyse Design Evaluate Is system optimal? 
No Is system 
optimal? Monitor Operate 
No Yes 


For the formal evaluation and acceptance of the solution of the problem, the new design 
has been implemented within the system. It involves the implementation of a new system oper- 
ation and the maintenance of the system where a new system is designed in order to check the 
effectiveness of the system. 


Criteria for Evaluating System Analysis Project 


The general criteria of any evaluation system include performance, cost, utility and time. The 
total system should operate in an optimal fashion. These criteria are discussed as follows. 


1. Performance: The design of the problem solution ascertains how the new system will 
be effective in achieving the objectives, as much of the evaluation of the performance 
is quantitative. The effectiveness of a system is evaluated based on the performance. 
The performance criterion is the concept of validity of the new system. The system is 
valid if it does what it is supposed to do. 


2. Cost: This is extremely valuable criterion for the evaluation of system analysis projects. 
It is influenced by cost function to a major extent. The amount of resources is being 
put into the system function in terms of money, staff and facilities; comparison is 
made regarding the investment of resources in the new system vis-a-vis the old system 
of education. 


3. Utility: Many educational functions require an assignment of a numerical utility. The 
return on investment represents the utility of a given function. 
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4. Time: Much of the contribution of the modern electronic data processing involves 
time. Time factors as an evaluation criterion and is closely associated with effective- 
ness. It is particularly relevant criterion in evaluating system projects. There is high 
correlation between time and cost. 


Relevance of System Analysis 


The system analysis provides scientific and quantitative bases for studying the problems of 
educational system and it has greatly influenced the educational administration and organi- 
zation. The educational implication of system analysis has been enumerated as follows: 


1. The training programmes can also be improved with the help of system analysis. The 
new concept of management may be implemented in training programmes. 


2. The subsystem of education is analysed to understand the actual problem and tenta- 
tive solutions can be verified to test on a segment of the system. 


3. It brings to educational management a scientific-quantitative approach for solving 
complex education administrative problems. 


4, Any change in the educational system can be brought objectively, empirically and eco- 
nomically with great utility by the help of system analysis. 


5. It enables the educational administrator to identify the actual problem and abstains 
from a verified solution of the problem. 


A system is an interrelation of various parts, each having a specific function. Educational 
technology can be viewed from the systems approach. A system may be defined as the assem- 
blage of components, each having its own purposes. The parts and their functions are inter- 
related in specific ways, so that they perform adequately to achieve the purpose of the system 
as a whole. The whole is more than the sum of the parts. The system is designed based on the 
objectives to be achieved, and objectives being defined in terms of obtainable outputs. Inputs 
are transferred into desirable outputs. For this transformation, interaction takes place with 
the components. It is synergistic, for example, a bicycle, car, school, college, etc. 

The educational system includes students and teachers, and refers to curriculum con- 
tent, instructional material, instructional strategy, physical environment and the evaluation 
of instructional objectives. Each component has its own functions and interactions. These 
functions and interactions are more important than their description. 

The systems approach is a rational problem-solving method of analysing process and mak- 
ing it more effective. The simple system representations show how the inputs into a system 
undergo some process of ‘transformation into a product output’ and the effects of the outputs 
on the environment are monitored so as to modify future inputs. Colleges can be thought of 
as the places where the ‘process’ of education works on the minds and personalities of all the 
members and the ‘product is the effect of this educational process, which will thus be qualitative 
as well as quantitative. The systems approach in instruction is an integrated and programmed 
complex of instructional media, hardware and personnel, whose components are structured as 
a single unit with a schedule of time and sequential planning. It is a strategy that utilises analysis 
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design and management to attain the stated goal effectively and efficiently. The ‘feedback loop’ 
represents the information on which the educational process is modified to better provide for 
the needs of learners who are entering the college or leaving it for work situations. 


EXERCISE 


1. Answer the following questions in detail 


1. Describe the term ‘instructional design’ 


and enumerate its major approaches and 


purpose. 


2. Delineate the term ‘training psychology’ and 
its contributions to education and teacher 


training. 
3. Discuss the types of instructional designs. 


Il. Answer the following questions in brief 


1. Indicate the role of cybernetic to educational 


administration. 
2. Indicate the functions of system analysis. 


3. Explain inputs, process and product in terms 


of approaches. 


4. 


5. 


4. 


5. 


Enumerate the term ‘cybernetic’ and describe 
the applications of cybernetic in education. 
Write short notes on the following: (a) 
Relevance of systems, (b) Analysis in 
education, (c) Procedure of systems analysis 
and (d) Basic assumptions. 


Enumerate the contribution of training 
psychology. 

Enumerate the approaches of instructional 
designs. 


Ill. Tick out‘T’ for true statement or ’‘F’ for false statement 


1. The feedback system is given by cybernetics. 


T 


[F] 





2. The process aspect is related to the feedback 

















theory. T] [El 
3. The system analysis is based on outputs or 
product aspect. T] [FI 





Guide: 1. (T), 2. (T), 3. (T), 4. (T), 5. (T), 6. (T). 


IV. Fill in the blanks 


1. The cybernetics psychology _ includes 
system. 
2. The products or output aspect is concerned 


with 


3. Human beings as inputs are dealt by the 


approach of 


It is a continuous process of human organiza- 
tional development. T] [FI 
Training models for teachers are developed 
by training psychology. T] FF 
The inputs are related to training psychology. 
T] [FI 


























The system analysis provides the 

to input and process. 

Human as inputs, process and products is 
known as 


Guide: 1. feedback, 2. system analysis, 3. training psychology, 4. feedback, 5. instructional design. 
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V. 


1. 


| Chapter 3 
Tick the most suitable alternatives 


The training psychology approach deals with the 
(a) Process aspect (b) Input aspect 

(c) Product aspect (d) All the above 

The system analysis is related to 

(a) Input aspect (b) Process aspect 

(c) Product aspect (d) None of these 
The cybernetic approach is related to 

(a) Process aspect (b) Feedback system 
(c) Both of the above (d) None of the these 


Guide: 1. (b), 2. (c), 3. (c), 4. (c), 5. (d). 


4. 


The training modules are given by 

(a) Cybernetic (b) System analysis 
(c) Training psychology (d) None of these 
The instructional designs include 

(a) System analysis (b) Cybernetic 

(c) Training psychology (d) All the above 


Role and Functions of the 
Headmaster/ Teacher 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 
* Qualities of the Headmaster 
* Qualities of aGood Headmaster 
+ Role of the Headmaster 
+ Functions of the Headmaster 
+ Headmaster’s Relationship with Others 
+ Place of the Headmaster in Society 


INTRODUCTION 


The role of the headmaster is very important and comprehensive because educational expan- 
sion is still in its infancy and various traditions and evil practices, such as casteism and pro- 
vincialism, are still prevalent in our country and society. The position of the headmaster in 
a school is like that of a captain in a ship. On their policy depends the social prestige of the 
school as well as the future of the country. 

The principal or the headmaster has to eradicate all these evils with the help of their asso- 
ciates so that high ideals may be projected before the students. The headmaster is the leader 
of the school and the guide of the teachers and the students. 


QUALITIES OF THE HEADMASTER 
The headmaster is the coordinating agency for ensuring the recognition of faith and 


discipline in the institution. In fact, faith and cooperation are the two ‘rail tracks upon 
which the train of school runs’ The headmaster acts as the driver and the guide of school. 
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They supervise and control the whole process of teaching and other co-curricular activities. 
“The headmaster holds the key position in a school just as the captain of a ship holds the 
key position on a ship’ (Ryburn). They are the focal point around whom all the activi- 
ties, schedules and function revolve, under their strict observation, direction and control. 
They delegate operational/functional responsibilities but do not interfere with any ongoing 
activity. In fact, it is the school on which the task of the building the society rests. The head- 
master, who is the leader of the school, has to act as the leader of the society as well. The 
headmaster is a cornerstone of the orb of the school administration, and has great respon- 
sibilities to discharge. There is no denying the fact that the whole progress of a school or an 
educational institution depends upon the headmaster. The headmaster’s position is like a 
gardener who waters every plant in the garden of the school with their nectar of sympathy, 
love and guidance. The headmaster is not interested in their self-advancement. The head- 
master is more interested in the fulfilment of the ideals and objectives for which the school 
has been established. The headmaster is the architect of the teachers as well as the students. 
The headmaster is not only a teacher but a leader of the society as well as a friend of their 
colleagues in the stupendous task of nation building. 


QUALITIES OF AGOOD HEADMASTER 


The headmaster should possess various qualities which make them effective in the discharge 
of their duties. These are as follows: 


Personal Qualities 


The headmaster should possess the following personal traits or qualities: (a) commonsense 
and tact, (b) creative and constructive, (c) dependable, (d) devoted and dedicated, (e) frank 
and forceful, (f) identification with work, (g) impartial, (h) inspiring and encouraging, 
(i) integrated personality and experienced, (j) just and fair, (k) modest, not boastful, (1) objec- 
tive outlook, (m) open-minded, (n) painstaking, (o) punctual, (p) reliable, (q) respect-payer 
for others’ qualities and personality, (r) sees life steady and as a whole, (s) self-confidence 
and courage, (t) solves problems, (u) stimulates by personal example, (v) susceptible to new 
trends, (w) takes work seriously without taking themselves seriously, (x) tolerance for other’s 
weaknesses and points of view, (y) touches life at many points, and (z) versatile. 

A detailed study of these qualities is not required as they are quite clear from their names 
themselves. 


Physical Qualities 


The headmaster should possess the following physical qualities or traits: (a) active, smart and 
strong, (b) attractive and clean appearance, (c) simple and sober dress sense, (d) good phy- 
sique, (e) clear and resonant voice, (f) natural and good manner, (g) regular habits, (h) robust, 
healthy and agile, (i) shuns affectation and posing, (j) sober life style, and (k) immaculate 
behaviour. 

A detailed study of these traits is not required here as they are clear from their names. 
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Moral Qualities 


The moral qualities of the headmaster can be enumerated as follows without going into undue 
detail: (a) ability to discriminate between right and wrong, (b) belief in democratic values, 
(c) ethical, (d) good character, (e) highest ideals, (f) ready to admit mistakes, (g) self-control, 
(h) self-realization through social service, (i) self-respect, and (j) sense of absolute values. 


Intellectual Qualities 


The headmaster should necessarily possess the intellectual qualities which can be briefly 
mentioned as follows: (a) ability to interpret plans, etc., to colleagues with clarity, (b) atti- 
tude of enquiry, should encourage putting forward views by the subordinates and should 
not shut them off, (c) awareness of their position and role, (d) high achiever, (e) good 
exposition and expression, (f) good skill of practical performance of office, classroom, 
playground, (g) growing mind, (h) highly intelligent, (i) industrious, capacity for sus- 
tained hard work, (j) initiating capacity, (k) knowledge of pedagogy, child growth and 
development, (1) capacity to take lead, and take the group with them, (m) should be an 
authority on their subject and be abreast with the latest trends in the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching and education, (n) knowledge of social problems and possible solutions, 
(o) dispassionate self-assessment, (p) excellent communication skills, both spoken and 
written, (q) resourcefulness, (r) knowledge of human affairs, (s) sense of systematic and 
planned work, (t) should be able to understand and utilize individual differences to draw 
the best out of everyone, and (u) should have scholarly bent of mind and a vast store of 
correlated knowledge and information. 


Emotional Qualities 


The emotional qualities of the headmaster can be described as follows: (a) should be able to 
understand the emotional state of others, (b) considerate and kind, (c) cheerful and pleasant 
to talk to or work with, (d) emotional stability, (e) enthusiastic and inspiring, (f) happy and 
contented, (g) free from anxiety and conflicts, and have a balanced state of mind and attitude, 
(h) free from nervousness, tension, and worry, (i) Full of confidence and a strong desire and 
ability to lead from the front, (j) not easily excitable, should be able to keep their cool under 
adverse circumstances, (k) should not be susceptible to be upset by difficulties and disap- 
pointments, (1) optimist and hopeful, and (m) strongly motivated. 


Social Qualities 


Since the role of the headmaster has important social connotation, they should possess the 
following social qualities too: (a) active and socialized citizen, (b) should avoid unnecessary 
criticism, (c) cooperation, (d) devoted to social progress, (e) fairness and equality, (f) good 
human relations, (g) good relationship with colleagues, (h) goodwill for all, (i) helpful in 
difficulties, (j) honest in dealings, (k) humility in achievement, (1) insight into social forces 
acting on education, and (m) knowledge of others’ problems. 
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A few of these qualities are presented here for the benefit of our students: 


1. 


10. 


Professional knowledge: The headmaster should have a good knowledge of literature 
pertaining to education as also of the education code and the various rules and regula- 
tions of the Education Department. 


. Politeness or culture: The conduct, behaviour and general conduct of the headmaster 


should be extremely polite and polished and they should be capable of inspiring con- 
fidence and commanding respect from others. 


. Learning: It is necessary for them to be a master of their subject while being ahead of 


their colleagues in general knowledge. To succeed as a headmaster it is necessary that 
they should command respect from their colleagues for their learning. Hence, they 
should possess a personal library with a good collection of books on education, and 
should also read magazines dealing with researches in the field of education so that 
they may be acquainted with the latest advancements. 


. Administrative capacity: The headmaster should be a good administrator. The progress 


of the school depends, to a great extent, on their management of the affairs. The head- 
master should know how to secure the best services of the students, the teachers, the 
clerical and other staff of the school. 


. Interest in mankind: The headmaster has to develop contact with teachers, students and 


guardians of different status and temperaments. Hence, they should have an interest in 
solving the problems of all these, else their influence will not be very widespread. 


. Health: Good health is the key to success in life. To be a torchbearer to others, it is 


necessary that the headmaster exudes cheer and is radiant with high spirits. This comes 
only with good health. 


. No haste in introducing reforms: The headmaster should not show undue haste in intro- 


ducing any reform. Before launching any scheme of reform, they should understand its 
ins and outs and, as far as possible, should consult the teachers, students and guardians. 


. Efficiency in work: It is natural for a school to be faced with different situations and 


circumstances and the headmaster should have the ability to take the right step. 
It was assumed earlier that the headmaster was a horrible creature who inflicted 
heavy punishments for simple matters. But now under the democratic system, they 
are regarded as kind-hearted, just and sympathetic individuals. They now treat the 
students, the staff and the guardians with love and regards, and take interest in all 
the activities of the students and fully consider their representations. Their aim is to 
prepare students not only for examination but for life. 


. Ideals: The headmaster should be a man of high ideals, only then will they be able to 


make the teachers and the students love and pursue high ideals. 


Optimism: The headmaster should be optimistic, otherwise, they will dampen the spirits 
of the students and teachers at every step. They should have an interest in life and faith in 
human power. Their way of thinking should be ideal so that the others may follow it and 
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realize their objectives in life. They should also have implicit faith in their profession, 
that is, teaching. If they are not optimistic, they will infect their colleagues also. 


ROLE OF THE HEADMASTER 


Hodgkinson points out the following four maxims for the leadership in school admin- 
istration: 


1. Know the task 
2. Know the situation 
3. Know their followership 


4. Know themselves 


The headmaster is the monarch of the school, students constitute their army, the staff forms 
the body of officers, the school building corresponds to state and the school management 
is state administration. The end of state administration is doing justice or doing good, so 
is the end of school management. The maxims resemble with Tannenbaum’s four ‘forces. 
Hodgkinson’s first maxim is all the more important because of its scope on which depends 
the whole functioning of the school, that is, to know the task, both short term and long term. 
His second maxim can be taken to include the organizational situation, and, of course, the 
third maxim on followership would also imply the knowledge of following invariables that 
include the knowledge of the environment as listed for management tasks. There is, in fact, 
relative discussion in the literature of the skills required and strategies entailed in the leader 
transforming the forces in the environment into a mission for the organization, among them 
knowing themselves and their own qualities and capabilities by the headmaster is no less 
important and significant. Hodgkinson gets much closer to this in his concert of administra- 
tion as philosophy. 

We can explore some of the implications of the construction and presentation of a mis- 
sion for the head. The headmaster is expected ICI to be alert to the forces in the environment 
of the school which have potential relevance for its internal activities. These forces can be 
divided into two clusters. One cluster will contain relevant knowledge of what is happening 
in the broader educational world. According to General Grant, ‘there are no poor regiments 
but only colonels. And so is the case with the school. The success or failure of the school 
depends upon its headmaster. They are responsible for the smooth running of the school 
and also for carrying out policies and programmes for the Department of Education. They 
are the coordinator of educational work. They set the tone of the school. They are the chief 
force in moulding the traditions which develop as time goes on. This would largely entail the 
knowledge of existing and emerging educational policies at national and local levels. This 
knowledge would be acquired through a reading of policy statements, reports (or at least the 
concerned reports), the educational press, and thorough interaction with other heads, advis- 
ers, lecturers, etc., through courses, conferences, in-service days, etc. Underpinning these 
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policies will be a body of educational and curricular theory and associated research on which 
the well-prepared head could call, to put them in a wider philosophical and empirical con- 
text. The second cluster relates to the clientele of the school and would include knowledge 
of social background, parental aspirations, community resources, job opportunities, etc. The 
head who would create a mission for the school would have the continuous task of selection 
from these clusters of knowledge which, as modified by an awareness of forces within the 
head and within the teachers currently teaching in the school and such other organizational 
forces as structures and resources, would fashion set of goals for the school which could 
be construed as a mission. P. C. Wren explains the role of the headmaster in the following 
words, ‘What the mainspring is to the watch, the fly-wheel to the machine or the engine 
to the steamship, so is the headmaster to the school. The character of the school reflects 
and proclaims the professional character of the headmaster. He is the seal and the school 
is the wax. He is the organiser, leader, governor, business director, coordinator, superinten- 
dent, teacher’s guide, philosopher and friend’ Different leadership styles entail differences 
in the degree to which heads construct missions alone or in collaboration with members 
of staff who would have been encouraged to contribute to the negotiation of a mission on 
the basis of their knowledge of environmental forces and forces within themselves. To the 
head would fall the task of articulating and presenting the mission. Dr Jaswant Singh says, 
‘What the school is and what it does, is determined largely by the intelligence, scholarship, 
imagination, initiative, personality and social skill of the headmaster, it includes everything 
in the school—the plan the staff, the curriculum, methods and techniques of teaching, co- 
curricular activities. Human relationships bear and impress on the personality of the head of 
institution and reflect his leadership. The school is as great as the headmaster: This would be 
achieved though verbalization, through the deliberate deployment of symbols or through a 
series of less obtrusive symbolic acts. At this point the task merges into the middle elements 
of Hodgkinson’s model-politics and mobilizing. This involves securing of staff commitment 
to the mission. The task then moves to the operationalization stage and merges with the 
managerial components of the Hodgkinson model. 

This involves the fulfilment of the two dimensions of leadership—task achievement and 
social needs’ satisfaction. The basic distinction is between those heads who lead from the front 
and, if successful, inspire teachers to follow, and those who are lacking a degree of mooted 
charisma, though succeed in building a mission through democratic means involving much 
negotiation. The former is more likely to be careerist, to articulate the mission via language 
and symbol, and to be committed to greater and more radical change. 

The school is aptly called the lengthened shadow of the headmaster because the char- 
acter of the school reflects or proclaims the character of the headmaster. No scheme of edu- 
cational reconstruction will produce the desired result unless it is administered with vision 
and efficiency. The person who plans with vision and executes with responsibility is an exact 
headmaster. 

A scholar writes, ‘It must not only be known by his staff and scholars that he is their 
headmaster by appointment but it must be felt that he is their headmaster by superior abil- 
ity, energy and character? Secondary Education Commission, 1953 said, ‘On the headmaster 
the proper working of the school ultimately depends. The reputation of the school and the 
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position that it holds in the society depends in a large measure on the influence that he 
exercises over his colleagues, the pupils and the general public. Similarly the discipline of the 
school and its esprite de corps are the special responsibilities of the headmaster. He holds an 
important place in the life of the community, where he can exercise a very healthy influence. 
By this contact with the parents and the general public, he can help to forge that link between 
the school and the large community which we have repeatedly stressed. He is also responsible 
for carrying out the policies and the programmes of the Department of Education and he acts 
as a liaison between it and the management of the general local community’ 

The headmaster must have knowledge in social science, psychology, philosophy, sociol- 
ogy and economics. He must also remain in touch with the latest scientific developments. 
They should not only know their own subject of specialization, but should also know the latest 
thinking in other school subjects. The headmaster should possess adequate and effective pro- 
fessional training because educational administration is a specialized job. ‘A good headmaster; 
thus agree all educationists, ‘needs to have a sound philosophy of education based on careful 
study of latest knowledge and research. The philosophy must be constantly examined and 
reviewed, for any defensible philosophy must be constantly open to scrutiny, re-examination, 
and revision as new problems arise and new insights are gained. This philosophy must not be 
opposed to the modes of the community, though it should not be subservient to it. It must be 
sold to the community through a well-organised programme of public relations. All school 
plans, policies and methods must evolve from this philosophy, and the achievement of the 
school must be measured and evaluated in terms of the objective derived from this philoso- 
phy. Without this the curricula and techniques will lack right direction, and therefore, would 
fail to assure the goals of education? 


Knowledge and Professional Training 


Only a highly trained headmaster can show the way to the members of the staff on teaching 
techniques. They must have mastery of educational, child and social psychology. To refresh 
themselves and keep their professional knowledge up-to-date, they must study educational 
journals and latest books on education. They must have a progressive outlook and be ready to 
experiment with new ideas. As W. H. Ryburn observes, ‘As leader of this cooperative group, 
it is the headmaster’s duty to keep himself up to the mark. If he is not to be a blind leader of 
the blind, he must keep himself in touch with modern movements in education, with experi- 
ments which are being tried out in different states of India and in other countries with new 
ideas’ They should also take part in educational seminars and workshops. 


Affectionate Towards Teachers, Students and Parents 


Ryburn says, ‘Nothing will more encourage a man or a woman, a boy or a girl, to greater 
effort than an encouraging recognition of good work done, of sincere efforts made, and 
good qualities shown’ A headmaster must have sound physical health. A headmaster 
with poor health cannot do justice to their difficult assignment. For maintaining physi- 
cal efficiency, Dr Jaswant Singh gives the following suggestion, ‘A balanced diet, supply 
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of vitamins, adequate intake of water, elimination of waste products, exercise and healthy 
living.’ They have to deal with the teachers, the students and their parents. They should 
be able to get the best out of every teacher. The headmaster should recognize the good 
work done by their colleagues. 

Intelligent planning and budgeting will relieve them of financial worries. On the 
whole, they must have ultimate faith in themselves and their creator. They should have 
sound attitude towards life. They must take to optimism to the extent of seeing something 
good in an event of misfortune. They must approach everything with the air of confi- 
dence and success. Financial worries must not trouble them. They must guard themselves 
against any frustration. They should derive the same satisfaction from working for the 
institution as an artist or a sculptor derives when working late hours over their handwork, 
fully attentive to the minutest detail, never tiring. 


Winning of Faith 


The headmaster should be a man of faith. As Ryburn says, ‘It is essential, therefore, that he be 
not only a man of high character but also that he be a man of faith, faith in vocation, faith in 
hiss pupils, faith in human nature and faith in his staff? 


Supervision of Each Teacher’s Work 


The headmaster should have friendly attitude towards their teachers. They should regard 
themselves and their staff as a team and as a small family. They are the head of the family to 
guide all other members. Supervision means actual inspection. The teacher enjoys a certain 
amount of prestige with the class and if they are rebuked in the presence of the class, their 
headmaster encroaches upon the rights of the teacher. If the headmaster feels that the teacher 
needs advice, they should send for them after the period is over. In this post-visit conference, 
details may be discussed. The headmaster should deal with the teacher very tactfully. Advice 
should be given in a pleasant and friendly manner. The teacher should come out of the head- 
master’s room after a post-visit conference as a better person, wiser and in a more pleasant 
mood than they were when they went to meet them. The headmaster should supervise the 
registers and accounts of the school and also the cleanliness of the school students and the 
surroundings, the school farm and the craft work, games, discipline, etc. 

Dr Hart enumerates seven abilities which every administrator and supervisor should 
possess in ample degree to discharge their duties: 


1. Set goals that are within the reach of an individual. 


2. Organize the school system such that essential worthwhile things are discovered and 
spread through the whole system. 


3. Help everyone in the system to grow professionally and in service to society. 
4. Overcome the inefficiencies of others without losing their goodwill. 


5. Make those who work for the administrator or supervisor personally happy. 
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6. Recognize the essentially worthwhile changes that are taking place in the school 
system. 


7. Make everyone in the school system feel the worthwhileness of their job. 


Delegation of Authority 


The delegation of authority is a necessary feature of an able headmaster. The headmaster 
should delegate to the other members of the staff supervision of the examinations, school 
cleanliness, morning assembly, funds, hostel, scouting, literary and social activities, etc. The 
delegation of power will develop in them a sense of responsibility for the school. They should 
consult their colleagues regarding improvement in school discipline and instruction. The 
headmaster should have good relations with controlling authorities like the state department 
of education. Only then can they bring about the desired improvement in the school. In the 
case of private schools, the managing bodies are the controlling authorities. These bodies are 
concerned with the selection of school staff, construction and raising of funds for the school. 
The headmaster should try to be with the members of the managing bodies. They should 
convince them of their point of view through sound arguments. The advantage will be that a 
spirit will be instilled in them that they belong to the school and are as responsible to it as the 
headmaster themselves are. 

The teachers have a great role to play in the educational, social and even political recon- 
struction of India. The teacher is essentially a nation builder. They are the torchbearer of 
the race. On them, depends the future of the school, the village, the country and, in fact, the 
future of mankind. The headmaster should work in active contact and cooperation with the 
public. They are the main agents who form the link between the school and the public. They 
should create an interest in the school among the general public. The headmaster should 
call staff meetings frequently. Full freedom should be given to the teachers to put forward 
their problems in these meetings. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE HEADMASTER 


A nation is built in its schools. Through this, comes a very important responsibility on the 
part of the headmaster. The first and foremost duty of the headmaster is attainment of objec- 
tives of education. The chief duty of the school is to achieve maximum number of objectives 
which have been fixed by keeping requirements, ideals and desires of individuals, society and 
the nation in mind. Thus, being leader of the school, the headmaster has to bear the following 
functions and responsibilities: 


1. Planning 
2. Organization and administration 
3. Supervision or directing 


4. Evaluation or controlling 
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Planning 


The chief duty of the head of every educational institution is to plan before conducting their 
various programmes and functions and activities. They have to plan out all their duties and 
responsibilities for the whole year, they should plan them mainly on the following four 
levels: 
1. Before the re-opening of schools: At this stage they have to necessarily plan the follow- 
ing functions: 


(i) Checking that furniture, other equipment, the availability of books in the library 
in the school meet satisfactory stocking, if not, they should arrange for them. If 
the furniture is to be repaired, they should arrange for it. 


(ii) Taking steps for the appointment of teachers and other staff, as may be necessary. 


(iii) Announcing the date of re-opening of the school after the summer vacations, the last 
date for the receipt of application forms for admissions, if the admissions are to be 
done by some sort of examination, fixation of its data and to conduct the examination 
on that date. 


(iv) Formulating the rules regarding admissions. At the same time, to form those 
committees to which this responsibility is to be handed over. 


(v) Whitewashing the school buildings and polishing the furniture. 
(vi) Arranging the required registers and files. 
(vii) Preparing the calendar of activities for the whole session. 


2. On the opening day of the school: Planning should be done for the arrangement of the 
following functions within one week of the re-opening of the school: 


(i) To get prepared the inventory of teachers, students and classrooms. 
(ii) To distribute the work among the teachers. 
(iii) To prepare plan of their activities and lesson plan from each teacher. 


(iv) To plan for arranging various teaching aid activities and distribute the responsi- 
bility of arranging them on the basis of ability and interest of teachers. 


(v) To undertake selection of textbooks, and direct students for buying them. 


(vi) To arrange for school assembly. Set rules for the organization of the school rules 
and traditions, etc. 


(vii) Arrange for physical facilities as per requirement in the school. 


3. During the session: The headmaster should plan for the following functions during the 
session: 


(i) To organize teaching work. 
(ii) To organize various projects or teaching aid activities. 
(iii) To arrange for examination and evaluation. 


(iv) To organize lectures of experts. 
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(v) To arrange for room invigilation at examination period. 


(vi) To arrange for verification of written work of students, records of students and 
school records. 


(vii) To organize the guidance-services. 
(viii) To arrange for broadcasting school programmes. 


(ix) To appropriately arrange for correspondence with Education Department, 
Managing Committee and others. 


4. At the end of the session: The headmaster has to organize the following works and 
activities: 


(i) To get the attendance, accounts of fees, etc., checked so that it may be known that 
no student is left without depositing the dues of the school before announcing the 
results. 


(ii) To discuss essential steps for preparation of the next session. 
(iii) To prepare annual reports of students. 


(iv) To organize annual sports and games and celebrate functions such as Guardians’ 
Day, Cultural Programmes, Annual Prize Distribution Day, etc. 


(v) To formulate the rules of class promotion. 


Organization and Administration 


The next important task of the headmaster is organization. Their organizing duties consist of 
the following tasks: 


1. To ensure group behaviour towards achievement of purposes through action, proce- 
dure, communication and evaluation. 


2. To make the organization democratic through personal relationship, active participation, 
and sharing of power and responsibility. 


3. To promote effectiveness and efficiency for accomplishment of purposes. 


4. To ensure security and durability of the group through pleasant relations, encourage- 
ment, self-expression and self-direction. 


5. To lay down the structure of the organization, the pattern of positions and 
relationships. 


6. To ensure individual and group satisfaction through group interaction and 
consideration. 


7. To define the positioning of workers on the basis of law and conventions. 
8. To secure sustained and persistent cooperation of all workers. 
9. To assign duties and responsibilities. 


10. To maintain friendship, respect and confidence towards the workers. 
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Supervision 


The headmaster requires vigilant supervision. Through supervision only, they can have the 
knowledge of all the activities of the school and be successful. Their awareness of the fields 
of weaknesses would enable them to take action so that some steps may be taken to improve 
them. No part of the school is out of the vision of the headmaster because every section of the 
school plays some role in making or unmaking of students. It is not sufficient to pay attention 
on the teaching programme alone, notwithstanding, what students do outside, the school 
games and sports are the life of hostel, it is also necessary to see how students lead hostel life. 
The supervision of all these things should be done not only for the mental development of the 
students but also for physical, social and ethical development. Supervisory responsibilities of 
a headmaster could be studied under the following sections. 


Supervision on Teaching 


The principal should see that the teaching work in the school goes on well. The students and 
teachers should go to their respective classes as soon as the bell rings. The headmaster should 
also occasionally go to classes while teaching is going on, not as a critic but as a friend and 
collaborator. They should not criticize any teacher in any class before the students. If they 
have to make any suggestions to a teacher, they should do so in their own office. 

The headmaster should also periodically inspect the written work done by the students. 
This will acquaint them with the work and the teaching of the teacher. They should give 
instructions to the teacher so that all the written work with the requisite details may reach 
them in time. They should inspect all or most of the copies and see whether the mistakes have 
been marked in red and necessary instructions have been given to the students. There should 
be a separate notebook for each teacher in which they should express their opinion in regard 
to the written work, e.g., ‘good work, ‘much attention has not been given to the mistakes of a 
particular student, etc. 

In order to improve the method of teaching, ideal lessons should be occasionally planned 
and the headmaster should also take part in these. They should also keep a check over the 
teachers in regard to private tuitions, else many will devote most of their time to this. It would 
be best not to permit the teacher to undertake private tuitions, but this is not possible for 
various reasons, such as low salaries. 


Hostel Supervision 


It becomes a duty of the headmaster to supervise the hostel too. They should supervise the 
distribution of food to students, the management of food preparation, the arrangement of 
drinking water, dining room, cleanliness of utensils, etc. Therefore, it is necessary for them 
to inspect all these things and sometimes they should eat food with the students so that they 
should know what kind of food is served to the students. They should look after the hos- 
tel activities. They should inspect the sleeping rooms of the boys for cleanliness and proper 
lighting and ventilation. Besides, they should manage to know that the children do not study 
while lying on the bed or other unhealthy postures and that they keep their rooms clean. 
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They should inspect the arrangement of bathroom and latrines and urinals, etc. They should 
also see that the students utilize playground, library, reading room and common room, etc., 
properly. In addition, they should also inspect the hostel bye-laws, logbook, stock register, 
attendance register and other records. 


Office Record and Office 


It is necessary for the headmaster to inspect the working of the office and upkeep of 
office record. For running the schoolwork efficiently, full attention should be paid 
towards daily correspondence and replies should be sent as soon as possible. Besides, 
they should inspect various records of the office. 


General Supervision 


Supervision means actual inspection. The teacher enjoys a certain amount of prestige with 
the class and if they are rebuked in the presence of the class, their headmaster encroaches 
upon the dignity of the teacher. If the headmaster feels that the teacher needs attention, they 
should send for them after the period is over. In this post-visit conference details may be dis- 
cussed. The headmaster should deal with the teacher very tactually. Advice should be given in 
a pleasant and friendly manner. The headmaster should have friendly attitude towards their 
teachers. They should regard themselves and their staff as a team, as a small family. They are 
the head of the family to guide all other members. 

The headmaster should supervise the register and accounts of the school, cleanliness 
of the school, students and the surroundings, the school farms and the craft work, games, 
discipline, etc. Dr Hart has described seven abilities that every administrator and super- 
visor should possess, and which have been already discussed earlier. These qualities and 
abilities should guide a headmaster towards running the school administration. 


Textbooks 


The headmaster should see that such textbooks are selected out of the approved ones which 
will be most suitable for the students. They should consult the teachers in this regard. They 
should not select a textbook under the pressure of an author or a publisher. In the selection 
of textbooks they should be guided by the following considerations: 


. Has the matter been presented coherently? 

. Is its paper and layout good? 

. Has the book been written in accordance with the prescribed course? 
. Does the subject of the book co-relate itself with others? 

. Is it good from the point of view of printing and language? 


. Will the style develop in the students the power of self-thinking? 
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. Does it include all the suitable maps and illustrative figures? 
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8. Are the facts given in the book correct? 
9. Are the given questions and exercises appropriate? 


10. Is the price of the book reasonable? 


Guardians 


The headmaster should maintain good relations with guardians. They should be invited to 
the school from time to time so that they see how the work goes on in the school on the occa- 
sions of social functions and otherwise. A get-together of guardians and teachers should also 
be organized at regular intervals, at which the headmaster should explain the general policies 
of the school and invite suggestions for improvement in the school. Whenever the guardians 
visit the school they should be treated well by the headmaster. By establishing good contacts 
with the guardians, various difficulties pertaining to students can easily be resolved. 


The Tone of the School 


It is difficult for the school to fix its tone or its definite policy overnight, as it takes several 
years to shape. The tone of the school should influence the students and teachers in such 
a manner that they may become imbued with a sense of duty, and their all-round devel- 
opment may be brought about. The headmaster has a duty in this regard also. In such a 
school, the conduct of students is more or less flawless, and they do not cause any harm to 
anybody and the foundation of their ideal character is laid during their school life. 


General Administration 


The headmaster should also look after the co-curricular activities in the school. He should 
pay full attention to the sports and games for the students as also educational activities such 
as monitorial, dramatic and literary associations, etc. He himself should occasionally take 
part in these and encourage the teachers to do the same. 


Evaluation 


One of the important duties of the headmaster is to evaluate their total arrangements from 
time to time. They have to implement their planning, besides they have also to evaluate not 
only their policies, processes and activities of students, but also it is essential for them to 
examine their associates and actions of other functionaries of school. At the time of evaluat- 
ing the activities of these officials, the headmaster should keep in mind the following points: 


1. They should develop feelings of self-evaluation and self-development in their workers. 
2. They should know the merits and demerits of their colleagues. 


3. To make human relations appropriate, they should have sympathetic and helpful atti- 
tude towards their subordinates. They should not conduct the evaluation with the 
viewpoint of destruction. 


4. They should conduct evaluation for bringing about improvement in their working. 
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It is important to know how far the level of the teachers has improved and what principles and 
processes have been used for them, and how far the extent of realising co-curricular activities of 
the organization and the objectives of education been successful or helpful? Discipline of school 
and its general tone, how far have they been helpful in developing social and moral qualities in 
children? To know all these things, they are required to conduct evaluation. For the knowledge 
of these things, the headmaster should use various methods, such as observation, probes, inter- 
view, questionnaire and record methods. They should pay attention on the following points for 
knowing about progress, promotion, capacities and difficulties, etc., of their students. 

They should watch that question papers of examinations are not too easy or too diffi- 
cult, weekly and monthly tests should be arranged, and upkeep of record of these should be 
maintained. 

A cumulative record of children should be prepared. In these records, a detailed descrip- 
tion of test of various aptitudes and qualities should be given, for instance, general knowl- 
edge, practical capability, social and citizen activities, expression, service motive, cooperation, 
health progress, traits of personality, character, firmness, leadership, industriousness, self- 
confidence, self-control, sociability and presence of mind. These qualities of students should 
be recorded and maintained in the office records. It is very essential for them to know the 
opinions and ideas of teachers and guardians as well. 


HEADMASTER’S RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHERS 


The chief responsibility of organization and administration rests upon the headmaster. The 
tone and efficiency of a school depend largely on their personality and professional compe- 
tence. A headmaster has to maintain the following relations: 


Relation with teachers 

Relation with pupils 

Relations with public 

Relations with the State Department of Education 


Relations with the University or School Education Board 
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Relations with the managing committee 


Relation with Teachers 


The headmaster should maintain the following kind of relationship with the teachers: 


First Among Equals 


The headmaster should remember the wise statement of Ronald Gould, ‘No quality educa- 
tion is possible without good personal relationships’ The headmaster is the ‘head teacher’. 
Many teachers are qualified as well as experienced as the headmaster. They must be given a 
positive say in matters of school policy. When teachers are treated as allies and colleagues and 
are consulted and given responsibility, their response results in better teaching. 
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Democratic Relations 


The teacher should be given a much bigger share in the actual day-to-day administration of 
the school. The headmaster should strive to establish true rapport within the staff through 
informal and formal individual and group consultations and conferences. The headmaster 
must establish democratic relationship. The attitude of not questioning the reason, but car- 
rying out orders, good, bad or indifferent, will create deep frustration and fissure among 
teachers. There should be frequent meetings with the whole staff or a section of the staff, 
where the full and frank discussion and the two-way traffic of ideas should flow on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of the school. To get the best of the cooperation of the staff 
should be the major concern of the headmaster. They must assist staff members in improving 
their competence, in making their individual contribution as well as in gaining competence 
in working together with others on specific assignments. The headmaster and teachers can 
educate each other about new developments of educational theory and practice—this will 
promote healthy and creative teamwork. 


Relation with Pupils 


The headmaster can maintain relationship with the pupils in the following ways. 


Direct Contact 


Direct contact may be done by taking some periods for lower classes. This will also enhance 
the relationship between the headmaster and the students . Contact with the pupils of the 
school is an important secret of the success of a headmaster. They should not see the pupils 
only through the eyes of their assistants, but they must try to know as large a number of chil- 
dren in their school as possible. 


Student Associations 


Students should be associated with the school administration through students’ council, 
students’ panchayat, students’ parliament, etc. They should be entrusted with organizing 
and running of co-curricular activities and entrusted with positions of responsibility. 


Access 


The headmaster should be respected but not feared, they should be easy to access but cer- 
tainly not one to be trifled with. They should be able to maintain the prestige and dignity of 
their office without giving the impression that they are harsh, indifferent or callous to their 
students. 


Relations with Public 


The headmaster can maintain relationship with the public in the following ways: 
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Contact 


To serve the school, the headmaster must enlist the cooperation of the parents. No head- 
master can be successful if they do not look beyond the four walls of their school and are 
contented only with organizing and directing its internal activities. They should utilize every 
opportunity of getting in touch with the parents of pupils. This will add to the effectiveness 
of the work of the school and make its scope more comprehensive. It will enable the parents 
and teachers to pull in the same direction. Their relations with the pubic must be cordial but 
they must not take sides. 


Handling Interpersonal Relation 


The headmaster has to play a delicate role of balancing the demands of the parents, the opin- 
ion of the public, the perception of the teachers and the needs and aspirations of the stu- 
dents. They should be adept at handing the delicate interpersonal relationship. They should 
remember the advice Polonius gave to his son Laertes, ‘to lend his ear to everyone but none 
his tongue. Patient listening will tell them what the speaker is trying to communicate. 


Relation with the State Department of Education 


The headmaster should maintain the following types of relationship with the State Department 
of Education: 


Rules and Regulations 


The headmaster should know fully the rules and regulations as fixed by the State Department 
of Education from time to time. For the Administration of Secondary Education, there 
are rules regarding admissions, withdrawals, attendance, school timing, promotion, time 
table, size of classes, medical examination, physical education, leave, courses of study and 
textbooks prescribed for different classes as well as regulations regarding schools and 
hostel buildings, equipment and furniture, rules regarding the recognition of schools, 
finance, grants-in-aid, accounts, tuition fees, scholarships, procedure for the maintenance 
of records, etc. 


Recognition 


The headmaster should know every detail about the recognition of schools and about the 
advantages of recognition. They should know what they have to do and what they must not do. 


Relationship with the University or School Education Board 


In some states, the university conducts the school leaving certificate examination, whereas in 
other states the School Education Board does so. Certain rules and regulations concerning 
the examination are fixed, curriculum is drawn and textbooks are prescribed. The headmaster 
should know all these details. 
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Relationship with the Managing Committee 


Private institutions are run by managing committees. In all matters of internal administration, 
the headmaster should deal directly with the committee. In all matters pertaining to external 
management of the school, the committee may correspond directly with the department. 


PLACE OF THE HEADMASTER IN SOCIETY 


The position of schools in our country is not very satisfactory for they are faced with eco- 
nomic and social problems. Hence, the responsibility of the headmaster becomes very oner- 
ous. Numerous weaknesses have crept into our society due to the lack of education. It is the 
moral responsibility of every headmaster to understand the weaknesses pertaining to their 
own surroundings and to awaken the teachers and the students with ideas on how to remove 
them. They should take advantage of the various opportunities associated with social work, 
only then will they be able to do well for the society. 

Our society today is infected with evils such as communalism, provincialism, casteism, 
‘purdah’ system, child marriage, dirty politics, immorality, dishonesty, indiscipline, physical 
violence and uncultured behaviour. It is the prime duty of the headmaster and the teachers 
to draw the attention of the students towards these. The headmaster will have to take the lead 
because in the absence of instructions from them the teachers of the school will hesitate in 
taking any steps within their power. 

The headmaster should not think that their position is superior to that of other teachers, 
as such some work is derogatory to their status. It is their function to not only criticize the 
teachers, but also issue instructions to them. They should regard themselves as a teacher and 
should help others in their work. Only then will they be successful in removing the evils 
widespread in society. The headmaster should bear in mind that they have to educate not 
only the students but also the whole society and should instil this spirit in other teachers also. 
Today our country is in dire need of such headmasters who can devote themselves heart and 
soul to discharging of the above-mentioned responsibilities and obligations. 


Establishment of Human Relations 


The most essential condition for the success of headmaster is that they should establish appro- 
priate human relations with their colleagues, subordinates, students, and their guardians and 
the other members of society. For this, they should keep the following points in mind: 


1. The headmaster should recognize their colleagues personally and should also have some 
ingress into their personality and mental make up. Only by doing so, they would be able 
to establish appropriate human relations with them and get cooperation from them. 


2. The headmaster should endeavour to seek maximum participation from all persons. 
For this, they should involve reasonable number of their colleagues in decision mak- 
ing. By doing so, they would not only come in their contact but also realize their 
responsibility in each matter and perform it in a suitable manner. 
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3. The headmaster should develop policies and processes of school on cooperation 
basis. By this, they can establish proper human relations with their associates and 
students, etc. 


4. The headmaster should develop faith, affection and feeling of respect toward their 
associates and subordinates, students and guardians. 


5. The headmaster should strive continuously for the development of themselves and 
their colleagues. 


The Significance of the Teacher 


We are, however, convinced that the most important factor in the complicated educational 
reconstruction is the teacher, their personal qualities, their academic qualifications, their 
professional training, and the place that they occupy in the school as well as in the commu- 
nity. The reputation of the school and its influence on the community, invariably depends on 
the kind of teachers working in it. 

The Kothari Education Commission wrote, ‘Of all the different factors, which influence 
the quality of education, and its contribution to national development, the quality, compe- 
tence and character of teachers are undoubtedly the most significant? 

Professor Humayun Kabir says, “Without good teachers even the best system is bound to 
fail. With good teachers even the defects of the system can be largely overcome: 

Dr E. A. Pries observed, ‘If a nation’s teachers are C3, the nation itself cannot but be C3, 
and let there be no doubt about this—if we wish to be an Al nation, our teachers will have to 
be Al’ 

Henry Van Duke has paid glowing tributes to the teachers who perform their professional 
duties honestly and sincerely, ‘I sing the praise of the unknown teacher. Great generals win 
campaigns, but it is the unknown soldier who wins the war. Famous educators plan new sys- 
tems of pedagogy, but it is the unknown teacher who directs and guides the young. He lives 
in obscurity and contends with hardships. For him no trumpets blare, no chariots await, no 
golden decorations are decreed. He keeps watch along the border of darkness and makes the 
attack on the trenches of ignorance and along the border of darkness and makes the attack on 
the teachers’ ignorance and folly. Patient in his daily duty, he strives to conquer the evil pow- 
ers which are the enemies of youth. He awakens sleeping spirits. He quickens the indolent, 
encourages the rages, and steadies the unstable. He communicates his own joy in learning and 
shares with boys and girls the best treasures of his mind.... He lights many candles which, in 
later years, will shine back to cheer him. This is his reward. Knowledge may be gained from 
the books, but the love of knowledge is transmitted only by personal contact? Sir John Adams 
describes the teacher as a maker of man. He rightly believes that ‘no one exercises a greater 
influence upon the mind of the young persons than a teacher. Pupils learn in many ways from 
the attitude of their teacher on life's problems. The teacher's philosophy of life has an impor- 
tant bearing upon the life of the pupils. It does not matter what subject a teacher teaches, it 
is his general attitude, his ideas and ideals that impress his pupils. No one has ever deserved 
better of the republic than the unknown teacher. No one is more worthy to be controlled in a 
democratic aristocracy, king of himself and servant of mankind’ 
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Dr E L. Clapp lays down ten qualities as the components of a good teaching personality. 
A rude teacher discourages a sensitive pupil and kills their enthusiasm for work. A well-bred 
teacher should be polite and courteous to their pupils. A teacher must always be cheerful and 
optimistic. A teacher should be a good leader. They must develop the trail of leadership as 
they have to develop this very trait in thier children. 

The reputation of a school and its influence on life of the community invariably depend 
on the kind of the teachers working in it. Priority of consideration must, therefore, be given 
to the various problems connected with the improvement of their status. In fact, the general 
experience is that on the whole, their position today is even worse then it was in the past. 
It compares unfavourably not only with persons of similar qualifications in other profes- 
sions but also in many cases with those of lower qualifications who are entrusted with less 
important and socially less significant duties. They have often no security of tenure, and their 
treatment by management is, in many cases, inconsistent with their position and dignity. A 
programme of high priority in the proposed educational reconstruction, therefore, is to feed 
back a significant proportion of the talented men and women from schools and colleges into 
the educational system. 

The Kothari Education Commission has recommended the following steps for improv- 
ing the status of teachers: 


1. Review the teachers’ salaries after every five years. 
2. Provision of residential accommodation. 


3. Provision of accommodation and special allowances of women serving in rural 
areas. 


4. Linking of salary scales with the improvement in qualifications of teachers. 


5. Freedom to exercise all civil rights such as contesting election for public office at the 
local, district, state or national level. 


6. An increase in the number of national awards. 
7. A better system in investing provident fund. 
8. Advance increments to teachers doing outstanding work. 


9. A general programme of welfare services. 


For this purpose, it is necessary to make an intensive and continuous effort to raise the 
economic, social and professional status of teachers in order to attract the able young 
men and women to the profession and to retain them in it as dedicated, enthusiastic and 
contented workers. This can be done to a very limited extent only through appealing to 
emotions, such as love of children or of teaching, interest in academic work or research, 
idealism and desire for social service, which attract a small proportion of able young 
persons to the teaching profession. There can, however, be no doubt that the provision 
of adequate remuneration, opportunities for professional advancement, and favourable 
conditions of service and work, are the major programmes which will help to initiate and 
maintain the feedback process. 


EXERCISE 


I. Answer the following questions in detail 


1. 


2: 


3. 


Explain the concept of the headmaster’s role. 
Enumerate the various roles which are to 
be performed by the headmaster in school 
administration. 

Describe the role and functions of a headmas- 
ter at planning stage. 

Explain the term ‘basic function. Describe 
the basic functions of educational 
administration. 


4. 


Il. Answer the following questions in brief 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Indicate the role of the headmaster. 
Enumerate the functions of the headmaster. 
Differentiate between role and function of the 
headmaster. 


4. 
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Differentiate between role and functions. 
Describe and illustrate the role and functions 
of a headmaster. 

Indicate the functions of a headmaster in the 
school supervision. 

Enumerate the functions and responsibilities of a 
headmaster which are to be performed by them. 
Enumerate the significance of the teacher in 
the modern context. 


Indicate the responsibilities of the headmaster. 


Ill. Tick out (T) for true and (F) for false answers 


The functions of the headmaster include the 
following: 


1. 


2. 


Guide: |. (T), 


To delegate the authorities to senior teachers. 
[T 
To decide the policy for school programme. 
T| [EF] 
4. (T), 5. 























2. (T), 3. (T), 


IV. Fillin the blanks 


3. 


Guide: 1. function, 


. To delegate the authority is the 


. Director of Guidance Services is 


a headmaster. 


a headmaster. 


Supervision is the of a headmaster. 


2. role, 3. function, 


3. To manage the school programme. [T] [F] 
4, The director of guidance services. [T] [F] 
| 5. To supervise school activities. [T F| 


(T). 


of 5. Superintendent of 


4. function, 


























of 4. To decide the policy of implementation is 


of a headmaster. 
examination is 
of a headmaster. 


the 


5. role. 
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V. Tick the most suitable alternatives 


1. To organize school programme is the 
(a) Role of headmaster (b) Function of 
headmaster 
(c) Both the above 
2. The function of a headmaster of school is 


(a) To integrate units (b) To delegate 
authority 
(c) To determine policy (d) All the above 


3. Supervising the school activities is the 


of the headmaster 


Guide: 1.(d), 2.(d), 3.(c), 4.(b), 5. (c). 


(d) None of these 


(a) Function 
(c) Both the above 


(b) Responsibility 
(d) All the above 


. The role of a headmaster of school is as a 


(a) Teacher 
(c) Secretary 


(b) Supervisor 
(d) All the above 


. To conduct the examination of the students is 


of the headmaster 
(a) Function 
(c) Both the above 


(b) Role 
(c) All the above 


Basic Functions of Administration: 
Planning, Organizing, Directing and 
Controlling 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 
+ Planning 
* Organization 
« Direction 
* Control 


PLANNING 


By planning is meant to predetermine who will do which task at what place and how. The 
administrators have to take due steps for the successful execution of the functions of the 
school from time to time. Planning means choosing the best out of various alternative objec- 
tives, processes, policies and programmes. The significance of planning lies in arranging 
specialist training programmes and different roles of different personnel as attached to the 
educational institution and also the functions that are undertaken in realizing such objec- 
tives and aims. In fact, the educational planning is a progressive process. It does not only 
keep in view the present requirements, but also looks into the future for different needs that 
are likely to arise in future due to the change in perception, scientific development, tech- 
nological improvements and new inventions besides social thinking and political changes. 
The judicious process of planning is a process which keeps in view the past experiences and 
guidance and hopes for future progress by keeping in tune with the present. While taking 
the level of planning into consideration, it is necessary to know the objectives that have to be 
accomplished. It should also be made clear what processes, techniques and methods would 
be adopted in realizing those objectives. It is also necessary to classify the aids and systems to 
be used in it. The administrator must keep in mind an important point, that is, to make the 
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planning process quite flexible so that they are able to change with the dynamic changes in 
the environment and overcome hindrances in realizing the objectives due to one or the other 
reason. However, it must be known that excessive flexibility on the part of the administrator 
shows their weakness. 

Various activities and functions of an administration are done under proper planning. 
Different kinds of problems arise before the administration in the day-to-day functioning of 
the school where the administrator has to take decisions. It is also necessary for a proficient 
administrator to take such decisions with justice and without prejudice. They should take 
into consideration the various aspects of a situation including the objective which would be 
served by taking a particular kind of decision. They should also collect and collate all related 
information and statistics for analysis and evaluate the available alternatives before taking the 
final decision. 

According to M. E. Hurley, ‘Planning is deciding in advance what is to be done. It involves 
selection of objectives, policies, procedures and programmes from among alternatives: 

According to Koontz and O’Donnel, ‘Planning is a mental activity, is a conscious deter- 
mination of doing a work in a particular way. It is to base the decision on the basis of objec- 
tives, facts and pre-conceived thoughts: 

According to William H. Newman, ‘Planning is predetermination of what is to be done 
in the future generally. In this view, it is to include extensive and expansive form of human 
conduct in it? 

According to the opinion of James L. Lundy, “The meaning of planning is to determine 
what is to be done, where is to be done, how is to be done, who is to do it and how the results 
are to be evaluated’ 

According to Haynes and Messy, ‘Planning is that function of administrator in which he 
decides in advance what he will do. It is decision-making process of a special kind... it is an 
intellectual process in which creative thinking and imagination are essential’ 


Objectives of Planning 
The chief objectives of planning are as follows: 


1. Economy in management: When the planning of future events has been finalized, the 
attention of the administration is diverted towards its execution, thereby bringing 
about economy in execution. 


2. Accurate forecasting: The objective of planning is to forecast the future needs correctly. 
Hence, forecasting is considered as the essence of planning. 


3. Certainty in work: Attempts are made in administration to bring about certainty in 
future works so that the objectives of the organization are met. 


4. Establishment of coordination and equality: Planning helps in establishing coordina- 
tion and equality in various activities of the organization. 


5. Providing appropriate direction: Having made the future planning, appropriate direc- 
tion is given to the future course of events of the organization. Thus, great difficulty is 
averted with planning. 
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6. Proper knowledge of main and sub-objectives: One of the chief objectives of planning is to 
inform the workers and other concerned personnel about the goals and sub-objectives 
of the organization. Planning not only informs them about the goals and aims of the 
organization, but also about how to achieve them. 


7. Achievement of objectives: The final and the most important objective of planning is to 
continuously proceed and try for achievement of the objectives of the organization, so 
that the final ends can be attained while working in the right direction. 


Nature of Planning 

The following points are included in the nature of planning: 
Inseparable part of an organization. 

Foremost function of administration. 

Intellectual and continuous process. 

Basis of proficiency in administration. 

Universal process. 


Futuristic. 


SEO OY Se aloe 


Selective process. 
8. Based on forecasting. 
Harold Koontz and O’Donell have described the following five elements of planning: 
Contribution in achievement of objectives. 
Universality of planning. 
Supremacy of arrangement. 


Proficiency of plans. 


I ER Oe oo 


Continuous process. 


Functions Related to Planning 
Functions related to planning can be described as follows: 


1. Increase in managerial efficiency: The complete planning of the processes of an organi- 
zation directs the functions of the organization towards clear objectives which makes 
the organization’s and administration’s job easy. Coordination and control of different 
functions is completed by the planning process which helps in cooperation of admin- 
istrative functions. 


2. Establishment of effective control: Having decided the measurements of forms and execu- 
tion of various functions, planning makes evaluation of the actual achievements possible. 
The process of reformation can be initiated on finding a difference between the planning 
and actual achievement. It helps the administration exercise control over the situation. 
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. Economy: Planning helps achieve targets reasonably and orderly with best use of the 


resources available. As a result, optimal economy of expenditure is achieved. 


. Minimizing uncertainty and risk: The fundamental basis of planning is forecasting and 


not merely guesses and conjectures. It is based on the available facts and statistics and 
also on the analysis of situations and facts. As such, it makes the risks and uncertain- 
ties reducible to almost nil, if proper planning has been made. Thus, planning means 
the preparation for the future events which results in benefits. 


. Elimination of ambiguity: Lack of planning means absence of objectives, policies, pro- 


grammes, processes, etc. In the absence of all these, the functions of the administra- 
tion would become aimless, disorderly and uncertain. It would result in losses and end 
of their profession. Planning helps inspire the organization to achieve their goals in 
an orderly and scientific manner. It helps replace disorderliness with orderliness and 
management. 


. Focusing towards the achievement of objectives: Planning helps centralize the admin- 


istrators towards the achievement of goals proficiently, and every department focuses 
on the achievement of goals of the organization while coordinating with one another, 
making the efforts of different departments complementary and not competitive. 
Thus, planning helps the administrators focus on the achievement of objectives. 


. Benefit of future possibilities: Future originates in the present and is the source of pos- 


sibilities for further development. Planning helps in finding out the future possibilities 
and takes benefits from them. According to Koontz and O’Donell, “Planning is such 
selected and chosen path which co-ordinates the collective works of administration into 
one effort” 


. Knowledge of duties and responsibilities of officers: Planning produces organizational 


power and energy. Planning helps the workers and executives to realize their duties 
and responsibilities easily. 


. Control on irrational decisions: The greatest advantage of planning is that the decisions 


are taken prudently and after due consideration. Thus, it prevents from taking impru- 
dent and hasty decisions. 


ORGANIZATION 


Definitions of Organization 


The term organization is quite extensive and does not admit a definite and universal defi- 
nition. Various scholars have therefore defined the term differently. The chief ones are as 
follows: 


An identifiable group of people contributing their efforts toward the attainment of goals is 
called organization. 


—Me Jarland 
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Organization is an art of establishing coordination and cooperation between various elements 
of production for the attainment of definite goals. 
—Dr S. P. Singh 


Organization is a harmonious adjustment of specialised part for the accomplishment of some 
common purpose or purposes. 
—Prof L. H. Harvey 


Organization is that part of management which is concerned with the definition of the struc- 
ture of (a) the responsibilities by means of which the activities of the enterprise are distributed 
among the personnel employed in its service, and (b) the forms of interrelations established 
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among the personnel by virtue of such responsibilities. 


—E. E L. Brich 


Functions of Organization in Administration 


The following are the functions of organization in administration: 


1. 


Increase in managerial and administrative efficiency: Proficient, effective and able 
organization enables the functioning of the administration easy and comfortable. It 
increases the management and capacity of administration. An able organization takes 
advantage of the proficiencies of the workers according to their abilities. Besides, it 
delegates and distributes duties according to the capacities of the workers to make 
the administration work efficiently. In contrast, an inefficient organization keeps itself 
busy in aimless works and wastes its time, due to which hardly any time is left for 
undertaking fruitful activities. 


. Moral restriction on corruption: A good organization makes the workers work hard, be 


honest and devoted, and makes them realize the needs of the organization and their 
own duties. It helps curtail corruption with moral implications. When the organiza- 
tion is inactive, the workers do not want to work, thereby resulting in less production 
and inefficiency. An organization should always remain young and energetic, else its 
young workers too will become old and unenergetic. An efficient organization makes 
its workers possess high values and moral character. 


. Motivation for specialization and classification: The role of an organization at present is 


all the more vital as it inspires specialization and classification. Under modern orga- 
nizations, every employee is allotted the duty which they can efficiently and ably do 
while keeping their interests alive. 


. Motivation for creative work: The functions are distributed and arranged on the basis 


of priority in an organization. Alternatively, the functions can also be arranged on the 
basis of their importance. It enables the workers to do the work creatively and also 
encourages creative work in the organization. 


. Increase in the speed of development: A healthy organization makes such a structure by 


which self-development of tile organization takes place naturally. It is necessary at pres- 
ent to develop its activities and expand them so that progress can be made rapidly. 
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6. Helpful for the development of administration: A healthy organization arranges for the train- 
ing of its employees. Trained manpower is utilized in various posts in the administration. 
Besides, their proficiency and ability is used for the development of their skill and ability. 


7. Easiness in coordination: Coordination among various departments of an organiza- 
tion is established with the help of the organization. The general objectives of different 
departments are borne in mind and coordinated with the objectives of other depart- 
ments and of the whole organization. 


8. Easy delegation: Some administrators keep themselves busy doing such things, which 
in fact should have been done by their juniors. It reduces the time available to them for 
performing other important functions which only they should do. It puts them under 
unnecessary burden. An able organization makes such a person free to work on other 
projects by defining the work of the administrators clearly, and marks their boundar- 
ies under which they have to work while allotting the work to all employees according 
to their efficiency and ability. It also provides for the allotment and delegation of duties 
which can be done by the junior staff, thus keeping the seniors free to plan and do 
other more important functions. 


9. Optimum use of resources: A healthy organization arranges for training of its employ- 
ees. The trained manpower is suitably employed on the posts and tasks which they 
have been trained to perform, thus increasing their efficiency. Besides, their ability can 
be measured by delegating them authority and to ascertain whether such employees 
can be promoted to shoulder bigger responsibilities. 


10. Optimum use of technical improvements: An able organization makes it possible to make 
use of the latest technical and scientific achievements as a result of research and techno- 
logical advancement. The objective of every organization should be to achieve maximum 
production with minimum effort, which is only possible if latest technologies are used. 


11. Other advantages: In addition to the above-mentioned points, the following can form 
the causes of importance of an organization: 


(i) Easiness in control 
(ii) Easiness in communication 
(iii) Enhancement of moral character 


(iv) Helpful in national security 


Thus, one can see that the importance of an organization is enormous. The opinion of Lanvary 
Fish is very important. According to him, ‘Organization is far more than a simple chart. It is 
such a process by the medium of which administration directs, co-ordinates and controls the 
business. In fact, it is the foundation of the administration? 


DIRECTION 


The term direction means to take work from others. In other words, direction is to guide or 
direct a function towards the desired direction. It is also known by the terms operation, guid- 
ance, etc. The chief definitions of direction can be described as follows: 
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The heart of administration is the directing function which involves determining the course 
of giving orders and instructions, providing the dynamic leadership. 
—Marshall E. Demock 


Direction is a complex function that includes all those actions which are designed to encour- 
age subordinates to work effectively and efficiently in both the short and long run. 
—Koontz and O’Donell 


Directing consists of the processes and the techniques utilised in issuing instruction and making 
certain that operations are carried on as originally planned. 
— Theo Haimann 


Characteristics of Good Direction 
The characteristics of a good and effective direction can be described as follows: 


1. Direction inspires and stimulates the employees towards fulfilment and achievement 
of the objectives of the organization. 


2. The need of direction is felt at every level of administration. 
3. Direction is a necessary and important function of administration. 


4, Direction helps make inspection, supervision and evaluation of the subordinates 
effective. 


5. There are two chief objectives of direction: to make the employees work, and to 
prepare the administrators to take responsibility. 


6. Direction is a continuous process. 
The following are used in the field of direction: 
Delegation of authority 
Communication 
Order 


Leadership and supervision 


ST. ee Ne 


Motivation. 


Work of Direction in Administration 


Direction has an important place in the administration because in the absence of it, the 
administrative works of different nature fail to achieve targets and objectives, besides lacking 
control and coordination. As a boat cannot be steered without an oar, an army cannot fight 
without a leader, a vehicle cannot be driven without a driver, so an administration cannot 
function without direction. According to John Seymour, ‘Direction in administration is akin 
to strategy in war. This function concerns itself with the disposition of resources, the points 
at which special efforts are to be concentrated, and survival among the stresses and strains of 
practical life of the administration’ 
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Functions of Direction 


The following functions are performed under the process of direction: 
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Inspect the works of the subordinates. 

Order the subordinates. 

Establish coordination among various functions. 
Guide and train the subordinates from time to time. 
Make control effective. 

Effectuate the administrative policies. 

Raise the moral of the subordinates. 

Make communication effective. 


Provide able leadership to the subordinates and motivate them. 


CONTROL 


Meaning and Definitions of Control 


Control is an important function of administration. The administration exercises it to know 
whether the tasks of the organization are being executed according to plan or not, and if not, 
what are the causes behind it. Besides, control helps increase productivity, decrease costs, 
control over quality and develop the employees. Various scholars have defined the term ‘con- 
trol’ in different ways. Some of them are as follows: 


Control is to make balance toward directed activities of the organization toward a definite 
aim or a group of them. 


—Marrycushing Niles 


The managerial function of control is the measurement and correction of the performance 
of subordinates in order to make sure that the objectives and plan devised to attain them are 
accomplished. 


—Koontz and O’Donell 


Functions of Control in Administration 


The following are the functions of control in an organization: 


1. 


Discipline in organization: Control is important in bringing about discipline in busi- 
ness and institution. Control can be exercised to reduce the instances of dishonesty, 
idleness, improper conduct, etc., and their possibilities to a great extent. It cultivates 
an atmosphere of discipline. 


. Basis of future plans: Control is the basis of future planning. It helps the organization 


beget such information and facts on the basis of which suitable and proper planning 
for implementing future strategies can be made. 
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. Source of motivation: A successful control mechanism helps the organization in find- 


ing out proficient and unproficient employees. The proficient employees can be moti- 
vated to increase their production further, whereas the unproficient employees can be 
suitably admonished or punished or motivated to enhance their proficiency to attain 
the standards set by the organization. 


. Helpful in coordination: Control helps establish coordination in various activities of 


the departments of the organization and ends the friction occurring between them. It 
also helps the organization to achieve their objectives successfully. 


. Helpful in delegation: An organization is made when suitable delegation of authority is 


effected. The duties and responsibilities of the personnel are determined according to 
them. It is possible by the control process whether those duties and responsibilities are 
being executed properly or not. 


. Safety from risk: Every function of the organization is fully checked under the process 


of control and the risky and fallacious points are found out to reform and correct them 
for future control of risk. 


EXERCISE 


I. Answer the following questions in detail 


1. 


Enumerate the functions related to planning. 3. Define direction. Discuss its functions in due 


Define organization. What are the functions detail. 
of an organization? Enumerate its character- 4. What do you mean by control? What are its 
istics too. functions in administration? 


Il. Answer the following questions in brief 


i 


Write the objectives of planning. 3. Give any four characteristics of organization. 


2. What do you mean by the nature of planning? 4. What is the role of direction in administration? 


Ill. Tick out (T) for true and (F) for false answers 


























1. Planning is that function of the administra- 3. An identifiable group of people contributing 
tor in which they decide in advance what they their efforts towards the attainment of goals is 
will do. [T F| called an organization. [T F| 

2. Planning is an inseparable part of an 4, Direction isacontinuous process. [T] [F] 
organization. [T F| 5. Control is helpful in coordination. [T F| 




















Guide: 1. (T), 2. (T), 3. (T), 4. (T), 5. (T). 
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IV. Fillin the blanks 


1. By is meant to predetermine who 


will do which task, at what place and how. 
2. An able 


inventions. 


Guide: 1. planning, 2. organization, 3. advance, 


V. Tick the most suitable alternatives 


1. Basic functions of the administration are 
(a) Planning (b) Organization 
(c) Control 

2. Planning is a 
(a) Selective process 


Guide: 1. (d), 2. (d), 3. (b). 


makes it possible to 
make use of the latest technical and scien- 
tific achievements as a result of research and 


(d) All of the above 


(b) Universal process 
(c) Continuous process (d) All of the above 


Planning is deciding in what is 
to be done. 
. A good makes the workers hard- 


working, honest and devoted. 


4. organization. 


Whose definition is ‘Organization is a harmo- 
nious adjustment of specialised part for the 
accomplishment of some common purpose 
or purposes. 

(a) DrS. P. Singh 
(c) Mefarland 


(b) Prof L. H. Haney 
(d) None of the above 


Discipline 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 
+ Meaning of Discipline 


INTRODUCTION 


The concept of good conduct wanes with the political institutions and social traditions of the 
community. Education has two aims: institutional training and good conduct. Indiscipline 
is a serious problem everywhere, but it hits the hardest in big cities where classes are large; 
where huge percentage of the student population learns its social behaviour not in stable 
middle class homes but in poverty-ridden slums; where children have more economic depri- 
vation and more emotional and physical problems than they bring to school with them; where 
inadequacy in language is often a barrier to good communication. There are no easy answers 
to the discipline question, and most of those that have been proffered—such as educating 
children who chronically misbehave in separate facilities until they are ready to return to the 
mainstream—requires additional funding. But unless we deal with discipline, we are sacri- 
ficing not only the education of the other children, who are short-changed when a teacher's 
time is taken up with one or two disruptive or even violent students, but also the capacity to 
attract the best teachers to the urban schools that need them most. Until we make all schools 
in our big cities safe and calm places where teachers can teach and students can learn, we will 
be confronted with a serious disincentive for the best and brightest to join or remain in teach- 
ing ranks. The teachers want to teach the subjects they love, and not to be policemen or jail 
wardens. Moreover, they tend to have come from working-class homes where teaching was 
seen as a way up and out. Many teachers simply do not want to return to the climate of urban 
disruption and violence they had hoped to leave behind. 

When there was a hierarchical organization proceeding from the self by gradual stages 
up to God, chief virtue was obedience in the middle ages. Children were taught to obey their 
parents and to respect their social superiors, to feel awe in the presence of respectable elders 
and submission in the presence of the Lord. Only the Emperor and the Guru were free, and 
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since the morality of the time afforded no guidance to free men, they spent their time in fight- 
ing with one another. 

Meanwhile, propaganda has become persuasive rather than forceful and has learnt to 
proceed by instilling suitable sentiments in early youth. The modern people differ from 
the people of the earlier centuries both in aim and in method. Democracy has substituted 
cooperation for submission and herd-instinct for reverence; the group in regard to which 
herd-instinct is to be most operative has become the nation, which was formerly rendered 
unimportant by ideas of universality. Music, school songs and the national flag determine, by 
their influence on the people, the subsequent action of them in moments of strong emotion. 
Against these influences, the assaults of reason have but little power. The influence of political 
conceptions on early education is not always obvious and is often unconscious on the part of 
the educator. 

When it is sought to produce a certain kind of behaviour in a child or animal, there are 
two different techniques which may be followed. By a suitable distribution of rewards and 
punishments, it is possible to control a very large part of overt behaviour. Usually the only 
form of reward or punishment required will be praise or blame. We may cause, by means of 
rewards and punishments, the child or animal to perform or abstain from certain precise 
acts; or we may, on the other hand, seek to produce in the child such emotions as will lead, on 
the whole, to acts of the kind desired. By this method, children who are naturally timid can 
acquire physical courage, and those who are sensitive to pain can be taught a stoical endur- 
ance. Good manners, if not taught at an early age, can be learnt in adolescence by means of 
no worse punishment than the contemptuous lifting of an eyebrow. As a social force, the 
behaviourist method of ‘conditioning’ is therefore very powerful and successful. It can and 
does make people to act in a way quite different from those in which they would other- 
wise have acted, and it is capable of producing an impressing uniformity of overt behaviour. 
Nevertheless, it has its limitations. What is called ‘good form’ is acquired by almost all who 
are exposed to it, merely from fear of the bad opinion incurred by infringing it. Those who 
have been taught from an early age to fear the displeasure of their group as the worst of mis- 
fortunes will die on the battlefield, in a war of which they understand nothing, rather than 
suffer the contempt of fools. The English public schools have carried this system to perfec- 
tion and have largely sterilized intelligence by making it cringe before the herd. This is what 
is called making a boy ‘manly’ 

For our purposes, the essential discovery of psychoanalysis that an impulse which is pre- 
vented, by behaviourist methods from finding overt expression in action, does not necessar- 
ily die, but is driven underground, and finds some new outlet which has not been inhibited 
by training. Freud propounded these limitations first in a scientific manner, though people of 
psychological insight had long ago perceived them in an intuitive way. Often, the new outlet 
will be more harmful than the one that has been prevented, and in any case the deflection 
involves emotional disturbance and unprofitable expenditure of energy. 

It is, therefore, necessary to pay more attention to emotion, as opposed to overt behav- 
iour, than is done by those who advocate conditioning alone as sufficient in the training of 
character. What is less recognized is that we all suffer, to a greater or lesser degree, from ner- 
vous disorders having the emotional origin. People are called sane when they are as sane as 
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the average of their contemporaries; but in the average people many of the mechanisms which 
determine their opinions and actions are quite fantastic, so much so that in a world of real 
sanity they would be called insane. It is dangerous to produce good social behaviour by those 
means which leave the anti-social emotions untouched. So long as these emotions, while 
persisting, are denied an outlet, they will grow stronger and stronger, leading to impulses of 
cruelty which will at last become irresistible. In the man of weak will, these impulses may 
break out in crime, or in some form of behaviour to which social penalties are attached. In 
the man of strong will, they take even more undesirable forms. They may be a tyrant in home, 
bellicose in school, persecuting in his social morality; for all these qualities other people with 
similar defects in character will admire them. 

Correct behaviour combined with bad emotions is not enough. Therefore, to make every- 
one contribute to the happiness of mankind, which is our criterion of desirable conduct, 
something more must be sought in the education of character. Such consideration, as well as 
the sympathetic observation of children, suggests that the behaviourist method of training a 
character is inadequate and needs to be supplemented by a quite different method. The insti- 
tutional idealistic philosophies of the nineteenth century did not make the nation state the 
agency for securing ideals as these narrowed the concept of the social aim to those who were 
members of the same political unit and tended to reintroduce the idea of the subordination 
of the individual to the institution. 


MEANING OF DISCIPLINE 


The term discipline is supposed to have been derived from the Latin word Disciplina which 
means management, rule, education, practice, teaching and trained condition. The deri- 
vation of the English term discipe is supposed to have been derived from the Latin term 
Discipulum which means pupil. This is expected from the pupils that they should obey the 
teachers respectfully and they should develop necessary and required qualities in themselves 
for living a successful life. The main focus of educational administration is to realize the 
educational objectives. For this purpose several types of activities and programmes are orga- 
nized in a school. These activities and programmes are required for the conducive climate 
of a school. The smooth functioning of a school depends on the maintenance of discipline 
and coordination among the headmaster, teachers, students and other staff of the school. 
The maintenance of discipline and coordination generates the academic climate of a school 
which leads to the growth and development of the school, teachers as well as students. The 
climate of an educational institution is basic to the educational institution, and is the basis 
of a healthy school. The climate is the process while health is its end product, which is also 
the result of growth and development of an institution. In this way, the meaning of discipline 
is to create regularity in conduct. Lot of words are used in Hindi for discipline, for example, 
control, regulation, self-restraint, courtesy and discipline. The use of the term control would 
be appropriate at the place where someone is to be kept forcibly in position. Where according 
to some fixed rules, the man is asked to do work, regulation would be used. The term disci- 
pline refers to a state of orderly conduct of an individual which is gained through training in 
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self-control and in habits of obedience to socially approved standards of thought and action. 
It implies a good and an adherence to such standards as are just and necessary. It includes the 
socialization of behaviour, the manner of working and living in cooperation and the subordi- 
nation of individual interests to group interests. True discipline, therefore, provides for both 
individual interests to group interests and group welfare in a democratic society. In the words 
of Sir Percy Nunn, ‘Discipline consists in the submission of one’s impulses and powers of the 
economy where there would otherwise be ineffectiveness and waste. Though we, as part of 
our nature, may resist this control, its acceptance must, on the whole, be willing acceptance: 
Where the child obeys his elders with courtesy and respect, there the term courtesy would be 
proper to use. But discipline is the term which covers all those mentioned above. The use of 
the term discipline is more prevalent. 

According to modern educational thinking, the meaning of discipline is taken in wide- 
spread form. Today, where the objective of education has been understood to develop quali- 
ties of successful citizenship and sociability in a child, at the same place, by school discipline 
is meant internal and external discipline which should develop physical, mental, social and 
ethical values. The great educationist John Dewey has influenced it sufficiently. He says, “The 
much and commonly lamented separation in school between intellectual and moral training, 
between the acquiring of the information and growth of character, is simply one expression 
of the failure to conceive and construct the school as a social institution having social life and 
value within itself? Each experience in the life of a child may be of psychological and mental 
or moral value, leaving its impression on their personal development. Thus, the school should 
be imagined in the form of a place where other kinds of developments are also achieved 
equally along with mental development through co-curricular activities. It can be said that 
according to maximum modem thinkers the meaning of discipline is to prepare boys and 
girls for life in a democratic society meaning, thereby to provide help to them in achieving 
knowledge, strength, habits, interests and ideals which are envisaged for the amelioration of 
self, their companions and whole of the society. 

Dewy says, ‘Out of doing things that are to produce result, and out of doing these in a 
social and cooperation way, there is born discipline of its own kind and type’ This is the self- 
discipline which is based on the recognition of the society. This kind of discipline would need 
moral or character training. Thus, according to John Dewey’s opinion, discipline lies in social 
conditions of the school. 


Significance of Discipline in Schools 


Discipline is also very much important with social viewpoint. Discipline in schools generally 
means order and system in doing things, regularity and obedience to commands. Discipline 
is not synonymous with class-order. It should not be identified with orderly behaviour in the 
classroom and with other forms of school activities. Outward show of order can be main- 
tained by force or fear. That is not real discipline. Real discipline implies persuasion while 
order implies compulsion. It is, therefore, imperative that school discipline should be ‘the 
result of a gradual building up of habits of self-control and cooperation and carried out by 
pupils, not because it is imposed from above, but because of the recognition of its necessity 
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and value. Ultimately school discipline should imply the cultivation of certain desirable 
attitudes, habits and values in individual pupils. 

Discipline has great significance in life. For want of it, one cannot utilize powers properly 
given by nature. Through discipline only, one can attain good power, and by this power they 
become capable in developing their natural tendencies with personal viewpoint. The great 
philosopher Aristotle said, ‘A nation is not built by mountains and trees, notwithstanding 
it is built by character of its citizens’? This statement is completely true. The statement of 
P. C. Wren is very relevant, ‘As in the Army, the Navy or the state, so in the school, the pre- 
requisite, the very condition of existence is discipline? When the citizens of some country 
would be disciplined, they could be capable to take their country on the path of progress. A 
disciplined person is of good character, and pious by mind, words, and actions. In this way, 
it is clear that for a nation or an entire society, discipline is very important. The great educa- 
tionist T. P. Nunn is of the opinion, ‘Discipline consists in the submission of one’s impulses 
and powers to regulation which impose form upon chaos and bring efficiency and economy 
where it would otherwise be ineffective and waste’ This fact can be made clear with the 
help of history also. History is witness, when a country becomes prey of indiscipline, it has 
to accept slavery of external powers. Through discipline, people and the entire society or a 
nation are taught alertness among them. For want of it, this power perishes which results in 
terrible conditions. In this way, the personality of people, a nation and a society can be made 
great by discipline. 

In the absence of it, entire working of school cannot be run properly, in want of it there 
would be a reign of anarchy in it. Thus, discipline is that power through which people, society, 
nation and school are taken on the path of progress and their personality is made splendid. 

Any activity with an aim implies a distinction between an earlier incomplete phase and 
later completing phase, with intermediate steps. An aim denotes the result of any natural 
process brought to consciousness and made a factor in determining present observation and 
choice of ways of acting. It signifies that an activity has become intelligent. Specifically, it 
means foresight of the alternative consequences attendant upon acting in a given situation 
in different ways, and the use of what is anticipated to direct observation and experiment. A 
true aim is thus opposed at every point to an aim which is imposed upon a process of action 
from without. The latter is fixed and rigid; it is not a stimulus to intelligence in the given 
situation, but is an externally dictated order to do such and such things. Instead of connect- 
ing directly with present activities, it is remote, divorced from the means by which it is to be 
reached. Instead of suggesting a freer and better-balanced activity, it is a limited set of activity. 
In education, the currency of these externally imposed aims is responsible for the emphasis 
put upon the notion of preparation for a remote future and for rendering the work of both 
teacher and pupil, mechanical and slavish. 

Interest and discipline are correlative aspects of activity having an aim. Interest means 
that one is identified with the objects which define the activity and which furnish the aims and 
obstacles to its realization. The time difference between the given incomplete state of affairs 
and the desired fulfilment exacts effort in transformation; it demands continuity of attention 
and endurance. This attitude is what is practically meant by will. Discipline or development 
of power of continuous attention is its fruit. The significance of this doctrine for the theory of 
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education is twofold. On one hand, it protects us from the notion that the mind and mental 
states are something complete in themselves, which then happen to be applied to some ready- 
made objects and topics so that knowledge results. The developing course of action, whose 
end conditions are perceived, is the unity which holds together what are often divided into an 
independent mind on one side and an independent world of objects and facts on the other. It 
shows that mind and intelligent or purposeful engagement in a course of action into which 
things enter, are identical. Hence, to develop and train mind is to provide an environment 
which induces such activity. On the other hand, it protects us from the notion that subject 
matter on ones side is something isolated and independent. It shows that in learning, to 
start with, subject matter is identical to all the objects, ideas and principles which enter as 
resources or obstacles into the continuous intentional pursuit of a course of action. 


The Role of Teacher in Managing Discipline 


Only desirable discipline is self-discipline. Self-discipline is not easy to achieve, and to ask 
students in elementary and secondary schools to achieve this, is an impossible task. If anyone 
thinks that schools can continue to treat teachers so unprofessionally indeed like children, 
and attract bright, young self-directed college graduates into teaching, they are sadly mis- 
taken. Even after having solved the problem of providing adequate compensation, dealing 
with discipline, reducing the workload, achieving a better match of teachers with students 
and with the teachers’ professional interests, they are not going to think and question the 
authority that knows that anarchy and disorder are bad for the human spirit. Today, the stu- 
dent in the elementary and secondary school needs for their development a larger measure of 
freedom than they had in the past. Conversely, it needs a different kind of discipline too. 

The discipline which comes naturally to children in groups, is a discipline exercised by 
that group. Rounding-off angularities, some rough edges, are all part of the business of being 
at school. This is the kind of incidental discipline that is good for all children and that no 
child ultimately regrets having gone through. There is, in addition, the inevitable discipline 
of a time-table and curriculum. 


The Role of Parents in Maintaining Discipline 


Discipline at home may complement or conflict with the discipline at school. In the normal 
case, parental discipline should enhance the discipline of the school and be enhanced by it. 
Parents have a greater responsibility today than they had in the past as far as freedom of a 
child is concerned. The adolescent is no longer expected to grow automatically from child- 
hood to maturity without problems, maladjustments and those unanswerable curiosities that 
parents and teachers have to cope with. Adolescence must be recognized as a difficult period 
in which an essentially good and kind child, who will eventually achieve maturity and wis- 
dom, passes through a period of adjustment, unhappiness, weariness, fatigue, discontent, 
frustration and irritation with the world at large. 

These irritations are particularly focused on parents and teachers, and parents and 
teachers have to necessarily go through this period of questioning, scrutiny and criticism in 
fulfilling their respective roles. Few chores of child rearing are more frustrating and fraught 
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with emotional conflict than discipline. Now some researchers believe they do not know why 
discipline is being applied to children when it should first be applied to the parents. 

But new findings suggest that it might be surprisingly easy for parents to get out of 
ineffective disciplinary rut. Researchers caution that beyond the importance of combining 
love with limits, there is no approach available that every parent should adopt. Not only do 
disciplinary occasions differ, but all children are different and parents cannot be convincing 
disciplinarians when they are using a tactic that makes them uncomfortable. Most parents 
lack a good grasp of what to do when there is a problem. Their instincts are not always 
useful, and when they rely on their emotions they often end up feeling guilty. “One size 
doesn't fit all? said Carolyn Webster Stratton, a nurse-practitioner and child psychologist at 
the University of Washington in Seattle, “Basic disciplinary principles must be tailored to 
each child and family: 

There are recent findings which suggest that most parents can, with a little help, improve 
the behaviour even of a difficult child. Simple self-help techniques, with or without profes- 
sional support, can help them sharply reduce discipline problems. Those who are sensitive 
to their children’s needs have more obedient children. Too much permissiveness hurts a 
child’s efforts to develop self-control. Behaviour problems should be reversed early-waiting 
until the pre-teenage years diminish chances for success and puts children at higher risk for 
drug use and other problems. Praise and love alone are not enough to instil good behaviour. 
Permissiveness alone does not work well because the parents, while warm and living, do not 
provide enough structure or monitoring of their child’s behaviour. In his eight-year study of 
200 families, a researcher in Houston found that when parents failed to set limits, the child 
does not know when to stop and act out more. Dr Susan O'Leary, a Stone Brook psychologist, 
found that lax parenting is as bad as harsh parenting. Both for teachers in the classroom and 
for parents of two years old, the timing, tone of voice and length of the reprimand determine 
its effectiveness. If maladaptive behaviour is not revised early in a child’s life, studies have 
shown that highly aggressive and non-compliant children are at high risk for delinquent or 
socially deviant behaviour like drug abuse when they reach their teenage years. 

It has long been known that frequent spanking, yelling or threatening non-compliant 
children with harsh punishments can foster misbehaviour. It is the duty of parents to take 
care of every aspect of the child development. Dealing with the role played by the home do 
parents unconsciously make their wards dull of backward? What can be done to prevent 
this? Our evaluation system evaluates only superficial parts of the child personality and how 
many parents realize this? According to Dorothy Fernandez, the home, like the school, plays 
a positive role in moulding the personality of the child. In this the attitude of the parents is 
crucial. Education is a triangle—an equilateral triangle comprising the parent, the student 
and the teacher; all three playing equal roles to achieve the same goal. Just as teachers who 
are important constituents of society in moulding children spend a good lot of their time in 
school on working days and the rest of it at home. Some tend to lag behind in class due to 
maladjustment, frustration, irritation, unhappiness, weariness, fatigue, discontentment, etc. 
This does not mean that they are academically backward but have been made so by certain 
factors, such as home, school and society. 

Children should be allowed to learn at their own pace and not determined by the 
parents’ wishes. These days with both parents working children start school from the age 
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of two to two-and-half years. Starting so early can often be harmful. Attending school 
regularly, paying attention in class, a daily revision, a revision every weekend, month end, 
term end, etc., pays without overburdening the student, thus avoiding opportunity of 
making them victim of an inferiority complex hindering their self-esteem playing a vital 
role in education and on the child psychology. Children have a right to command self- 
respect. Generous reinforcement serves better. The mental horizon of each child grows at 
different pace. 


Kinds of Indiscipline in School 


Indiscipline in schools finds manifestation in various forms, the following being the most 
obvious: 


1. 
2. 


Telling a lie: The students often tell lies for fear of punishment. 


Thievery: Some students steal pencils, books, pens and other articles from their 
classmates. The reason for this habit may be an excessive fondness for the particular 
article, self-conceit, exhibition-complex or the feeling of revenge. Hence, the real 
cause should first be found out. If excessive fondness is responsible for this kind 
of behaviour, then those articles should be provided to the student. If exhibition- 
complex is responsible, then other means should be provided for the expression of 
this complex. The students should be treated with love in order to cure them of the 
feeling of revenge. 


. Bunking classes: Some students run away from the school, which may be due to their 


disinterest in studies. Hence, the individual difficulties of the students should be 
attended to. It should also be found out how the students pass their time after running 
away from school. 


. Neglect of homework: There may be several reasons for not doing the homework. It is 


possible that the amount of homework in various subjects becomes so much that the 
student cannot do it, or owing to family circumstances they are unable to complete it, 
or their negligence may be responsible for it. In fact, the real cause should be found out 
before giving any punishment/remedy. 


. Damage to the school property: Students who commit this kind of mistake should be 


punished and some fine should be realized from them as far as possible. If the student 
can repair the damage, then they should be asked to do so. 


. Use of unfair means: Some students have the habit of copying during examinations. 


For this the school should raise moral standard and instil in the students the spirit of 
morality. The students should be strictly warned when caught for the first time, but 
one who does this repeatedly should be turned out from the examination hall. This 
may, however, involve administrative complications as the reason for expulsion along 
with evidence thereof, duly attested, may have to accompany the answer book. It may 
be simpler to cross out the copied answer and obtain the signature of the examiner on 
the answer sheet, and forfeit the copied answer. 


10. 
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. Coming late to school: There can be many reasons for being unpunctual. It is possible 


that due to some domestic circumstances a student gets late or other students might 
be teasing them while they are on the way to school. Hence, before punishing the 
students on their score, the principal or teacher should find out the real cause. 


. Rude behaviour towards the teachers: The cause for being rude towards teachers should 


be first found out. The headmaster should make the student apologize for their mis- 
conduct and warn them not to repeat it in the future. If the offence is repeated, the 
offender may be given corporal punishment. 


. Making a noise/talking in the class: The reason for this may either be an uninteresting 


method of teaching or the presence of a large number of students in the class. In order 
to make teaching interesting, the teacher should try to get the cooperation of students 
along with using other useful methods. Students who are found talking may be seated 
separately. 


Bullying the younger students: The cases of bullying younger students, even to the 
extent of unlawful ragging, are very common in schools. In this case it will be good to 
make the offender apologize and also realize their folly. 


Contributors of Discipline in School 


The foundation of good discipline is deeply rooted in the total school programme and class- 
room situation. The headmaster, the teacher, the associates in studies, the school activities, 
the school building, furniture, equipment and playgrounds instil in the pupil positive regard 
or distaste for the school laws and, thus, lead them to conform to or flout some or all of those 
laws. The following are the important contributors to good discipline in a school: 


1. 


3. 


‘The principal or headmaster: Success or failure of any school depends upon the per- 
sonality of the headmaster. They must possess some philosophy of discipline and must 
have some well-grounded fundamental principles to guide them in their dealings gen- 
erally, against which to set each individual case of discipline as it comes before them. 
As a successful disciplinarian, they should be given an adequate share in the manage- 
ment of school affairs. They should organize the corporate life of the school in such a 
manner that it may provide ample opportunities for the expression of pupil's impulses 
and a flow of their superfluous energy into worthy and fruitful channels. Such mea- 
sures will surely help them in the smooth functioning of the school as a whole and in 
maintaining the desirable discipline and order in all school activities. 


. The teacher: “Without good teachers even the best of systems is bound to fail. With 


good teachers, even the defects of a system can be largely overcome? 


Effective team-workers: The headmaster should further try to coordinate the efforts 
of different individuals and groups in the best interest of the school. A sense of unity, 
cooperation and fellow-feeling, prevailing among the school staff, is sure to reflect 
upon the pupils. The young pupils in the school watch very minutely the activities of 
their teachers and try to imitate them for good or bad, as the case may be. If discipline 
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among pupils is to be promoted, it must first be established and maintained among the 
members of the school staff. 


4. Judicious use of rewards and punishments: How meritorious and successful efforts on 


the part of pupils should be recognized and rewarded will be discussed in the follow- 
ing sections. 


. Suitable school environment: The school environment should be made as conducive 


to learning and studies as possible. Besides a spacious building and well-maintained 
playfield, the schools should also be provided with adequate library and reading room 
facilities. In fact, school premises and a proper school atmosphere contribute greatly 
to shape the education which the children receive, and to the maintenance of genuine 
discipline and adjustment, so essential in the democracy. Every school should prepare 
its calendar in the beginning of a new school session, giving a clear idea of the aims, 
the courses of study, administrative rules and regulations, as well as the plans of cur- 
ricular and co-curricular activities of the institution. 


. Building up traditions: The problem of discipline, like school work, is a continuous 


process and, therefore, it is quite comfortable to work in a school with a tradition 
of good discipline. School discipline is closely connected with school traditions. The 
higher and nobler the traditions set by a school, the greater the efforts on the part of 
pupils and teachers to maintain those traditions. Traditions descend from one gen- 
eration of pupils to the other and as such, if properly guided, pupils would never be 
a letdown to lower the noble traditions established by those who have studied before 
them. 


. Teaching methods and aids: The utilization of modern progressive methods in which 


pupils’ activity is brought into play and harnessed for educative purposes, eliminates 
the possibility of any type of indiscipline. If appropriate methods of teaching are 
employed, the chances of pupils getting undisciplined or going astray will be few and 
far between. Classroom methods should be directed towards producing well-adjusted 
and self-disciplined individuals, and towards the building up of a high morale. 


. Co-curricular activities: Co-curricular activities play an important role in shaping up 


the personality of a student. Sports, scouting, N.C.C., social service and community 
activities of the type develop in pupils a sense of self-control and self-confidence, which 
is the cornerstone of good discipline. Such activities give the pupils practical lessons in 
subjugation of their will. Moral values and co-curricular activities also appeal to the 
tastes and temperaments of the pupils and help them in releasing their superfluous 
energies on the playground or in the clubs instead of the classrooms. Social coopera- 
tion, respect for authority and leadership training can pave the right way of instructing 
them in the fundamentals of true discipline. 


. Self-government in schools: The pupils should be properly associated with the admin- 


istration of discipline as well as with the health, sports, dramatic and other school 
activities. This sharing of authority and responsibility with sympathetic and friendly 
teachers will provide first-hand practical training in democratic citizenship, which is 
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the real aim of modern education. Such an association will make obedience rules and 
regulations far more real, meaningful and willing than when the same are imposed 
from above. 


Principles of Maintaining Discipline 


The principles of maintaining sound discipline in an educational institution are given as 
follows: 


1. 


School infrastructure: In the interest of discipline it is necessary to provide in the school 
the necessary facilities for studying and teaching. In this association, the following 
points should be taken into account: 


(i) Classroom: There should be sufficient and comfortable chairs and desks for the 
students. 


(ii) The school: The necessary means for the physical, mental and moral development 
of the students should be available in the school. The standard of teaching in the 
school should be of a high order. 


(iii) The principal and the teachers: The principal and teachers should be efficient when 
discharging various responsibilities. 


(iv) The home: The environment of the home should be peaceful. The people at home 
should take an interest in the education of the student and should not place any 
hindrance in their studies. 


. Punishment: Discipline should not be enforced on the basis of punishment. Punishment 


should be given only when it is unavoidable. 


. Love, trust and goodwill: The basis of discipline should be mutual love between the 


teacher and the student. There should be no element of fear because discipline based 
on fear does not serve its ends. The students should obey the teacher out of a feeling 
of reverence and not of fear. This spirit of mutual trust is the foundation of true and 
permanent self-discipline. 


. Observance of rules: It is necessary in the interest of discipline to make the students 


understand that discipline does not consist only of observing the rules and regulations 
of the school, but it also includes the observance of the laws of society; that is, disci- 
pline is not confined to the school only but is related to the whole life. 


. School climate: Discipline is necessary for the collective life of school. Its significance 


should be well explained to the students. This means that the breach of discipline 
should not be regarded as a revolt against the teacher but as an attack on the col- 
lective life of the school. If a regard for the collective life in the school is created in 
the students, they will themselves understand the significance of maintaining disci- 
pline. Because it is related to the whole life, attention should necessarily be paid on the 
following: 
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(i) To inculcate in the student democratic virtues of dutifulness, and cooperation 
and the ability to discharge obligations and responsibilities. 


(ii) To avoid ill-will against anybody and to be always imbued with the spirit of toler- 
ance, love and justice towards others. 


(iii) To observe rules to maintain one’s health and to avoid bad habits. 
(iv) To make constant efforts towards mental development. 
(v) To become liberal-minded. 


6. Cooperation: The student remains in the school for about 6-7 hours a day and the 
remaining time is spent either at home or in society. Evidently, the responsibility of 
inculcating discipline in the students does not fall only on the school. The guard- 
ians and the society also have responsibility in this respect. Hence, cooperation of 
the guardians should be elicited for establishing discipline. Through discussions with 
guardians, the problems and difficulties of the students should be found out. If the 
cooperation of those persons who are closely related with the students is available, it 
would not be difficult to discipline the students. 


7. Self-control: It is one of the demands of a democratic set-up that each individual should 
have control over themselves. Only those who can influence others know how to exer- 
cise control over themselves. The students should be made responsible for the estab- 
lishing discipline among themselves, because in this way they will exercise control 
over themselves and will exert a good influence over others. Hence, the headmaster 
should give an opportunity to the students to control themselves. 


Causes of Indiscipline in School 


Indiscipline is a serious problem in our educational institutions. The following are some of 
the major causes of indiscipline in schools: 


1. The educational system: The current educational system is considered merely as a 
means of getting some employment. The prime aim of the present day educational 
system has become the securing of a good division at annual examinations and the 
students do not desist from adopting any kinds of means to achieve this objective. 


2. Absence of idealism in the students: At present, people have started attaching greater 
importance to the ends rather than the means to achieve them. The control exercised 
by the government is slack because it is caught up in the meshes of political manoeu- 
vrings. The social values are undergoing rapid changes; as such the individual errs in 
fixing their moral standard. This has shaken the very foundation of the society. Today 
the individual is not sure about the security of their life and property. Those who have 
some pull somewhere are happy and those who cannot pull wires are pushed behind 
in the six-penny race. Therefore, there is a lack of healthy ideals among the students. 


3. Absence of idealism and professionalism in teachers: Today the teachers do not command 
the respect in society as they did in the past. Due to the practice of private tuitions, the 
prestige of the teachers in society has gone down. Their miserable economic conditions 
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add to this. Due to all these reasons, the teachers have lost their originality in thinking. 
As a result, they are incapable of guiding students in various situations of life. Hence, 
it is no wonder to find indiscipline among the students. 


4, Economic drawbacks: Our economic condition has deteriorated while the population 
has increased and unemployment has become a national problem. The students are 
haunted by the fear of their future, thus behaving in an undisciplined manner. 


Means of Maintaining Discipline 


Discipline can be inculcated using any of the following two means, or using a judicious blend 
of these two: 


1. Positive means 


2. Negative means 


Positive Means of Discipline 


Positive means are classified into the following: (1) mutual cooperation, (2) school environ- 
ment and educational facilities, (3) self-government, (4) parent-teacher cooperation, 
(5) rules and traditions of school, (6) provision for moral education, (7) control on external 
influences, (8) provision of appropriate co-curricular activities and (9) rewards. These points 
are discussed in detail as follows: 


1. Mutual cooperation: The functions of a school depend upon mutual cooperation. The 
headmaster is in need of cooperation of teachers, students, the guardians and society 
as they cannot perform any work successfully in its absence. When all the people are 
ready to understand their obligations and are ready to perform them, discipline would 
come to be created on its own, because responsibility creates discipline. In this way, 
mutual cooperation is essential for maintaining discipline in schools. 


2. School environment and educational facilities: There should be proper arrangement of 
library, laboratory and their equipment, playground, etc.; with the proper arrange- 
ment of these, the children could make proper utilization of their leisure and would 
learn to be disciplined. The school environment plays an important role. If the school 
environment is not appropriate, there would be great difficulty in maintaining disci- 
pline. For proper teaching, it is necessary to have proper arrangements of cleanliness, 
air, light, furniture and necessary apparatus, etc. If adequate furniture or place is not 
available in the classroom, there would remain a possibility of indiscipline. 


3. Self--government: The students can get help in maintaining discipline and affecting 
the vital parts of the atmosphere of school. The students themselves can frame rules 
regarding their conduct. In following these rules, they will not feel any hitch because 
they themselves have framed them. Besides, they may be made responsible for cleanli- 
ness of the school, personal cleanliness, security of school property, problem of late 
comers, knowledge of rules regarding health and extensions of those. To fix respon- 
sibility on children for general programme of daily routine of school, is of great help 
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in maintaining good discipline. With their cooperation, the entire atmosphere may be 
made so lively that they may become capable of becoming disciplined themselves. 


. Parent-teacher cooperation: It is very essential to garner good relationship between 


teachers and guardians for the children to lead a disciplined life. In maintaining disci- 
pline, cooperation of these two components has a very important place. The teachers 
with the cooperation of these two would be able to know difficulties and activities of 
children. With this knowledge, they would be able to solve various problems of chil- 
dren. In the school, the knowledge of activities of children by the guardians can help 
the teachers to plan for their development. As mentioned earlier, the child spends 
most of their time at home. The school, in want of cooperation of guardians, cannot 
be successful in effecting their proper development. 


. Rules and traditions of school: Rules and traditions of a school occupy a very important 


place in maintaining discipline of a school. Formulation of rules of schools is done 
by the Department of Education, management committees, headmaster and teach- 
ers, students, union, etc. The students should also be intimated that it is necessary to 
sacrifice their personal interest for social interest. More often, the rules made by the 
Education Department and management committee have to be followed without hesi- 
tation. The rules created by the headmaster and teachers relate to promotion, absence, 
maintaining arrangements, etc. Along with it, it should be intimated to students that 
on doing work according to rules, they will not find any difficulty in future in doing 
regular work. But one point is notable: less the rules, the more appropriate it would be, 
because the youth generally do not take too many rules very kindly. Every school has 
some of its traditions. In fact, school discipline is a matter of traditions. For maintain- 
ing discipline, the school authorities should try to improve their prevailing traditions 
continuously. If a school has good traditions, there would be a good level of discipline. 
If itis the opposite, an atmosphere of indiscipline would prevail. 


. Provision for moral education: Moral education plays an important role. There should 


be a provision for it in the school curriculum. Through this, faith towards high ideals 
and feelings should be developed in the children. But this should not be thought as a 
teaching subject, notwithstanding, it should be given place among teaching of all sub- 
jects. Besides, stress should be put on the development of moral qualities in conduct- 
ing various activities. 


. Control on external influences: As the famous educationist John Dewey says that the 


school is a special atmosphere that should be kept intact from ugliness of life outside. 
It is necessary to have control over external influences, that is, dirty politics of society, 
social tension, mutual struggles, etc. These should be prevented from entering the 
pure atmosphere of school. To maintain this, only those elements that are valuable 
and educative should be selected. For maintaining discipline, the school should not be 
affected by external influences and other aspects of indiscipline. 


. Provision of co-curricular activities: Through these activities leadership, dutifulness, 


feeling of respect towards authorities, order and inclination towards regularity is 
achieved. Thus, for maintaining discipline, appropriate programmes of co-curricular 
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activities should be formulated, so that every student may participate in them accord- 
ing to their interest and ability, and may be capable of developing the above-mentioned 
qualities in themselves. 


9. Rewards: In maintaining discipline, the rewards play an important role because through 
these rewards the habit of good deeds and tendencies is developed in children. Each 
person desires to be appreciated. Some persons seek recognition of the society by their 
good deeds. But those who do not seek recognition of the society through their good 
deeds try to bring themselves in to limelight by doing evil activities. Generally, in all 
schools, rewarding students for their good deeds and specific qualities is a prevalent 
tradition. In school, through rewards for the satisfaction of the children, discipline is 
created. If the same child receives reward for their good performance and character 
qualities, the other children get inspiration from it. They become interested in receiv- 
ing rewards, working hard for it. In this way they always try to demonstrate themselves 
better than others for receiving rewards. Thus, reward exerts a very important role in 
maintaining discipline. Children develop spirit of competition with the hope of get- 
ting a reward for good deeds, with the result they become prepared for doing more 
good deeds one after another. Children get pleasure and inspiration from the attain- 
ment of the school performance and behaviour. They also learn to work regularly and 
become dutiful for acquiring these behaviours. 

Some scholars have criticized the rewards. Many students use unfair means for 
receiving rewards, which is injurious to the society and for the students themselves. 
The scholars are of the opinion that rewards are useless from a psychological and social 
point of view because through these, the children develop feelings of jealously and 
rivalry. In addition, rewards affect only a small number of students as they are given to 
a selected few and are restricted. Against these it is also said that there is a possibility of 
developing the feeling of inferiority complex among the children who do not receive 
rewards. For making rewards useful, it is essential that they should be awarded very 
carefully and impartially. 


Hence, the following points should be kept in mind when giving rewards: 


1. Children are given rewards for the qualities and good deeds, which should be com- 
municated to all students and highlighted for their importance in life, so that other 
students too may try to acquire those qualities. 


2. Rewards should be given collectively and not individually so that they may banish 
personal jealousy and hostility. 


3. Rewards should not be given in form of valuable things because costly rewards may 
create greed and temptation among children. Along with it, it should also be kept 
in mind that rewards should be given in the form of certificates and praise-letters 
instead of cash or valuable things. The letter of honour is more important than mate- 
rial things. 


4, Rewards should not be given to children for demonstrating quality at one occasion 
alone; the basis of reward should be the work of the entire year. 
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Negative Means of Discipline 


P. C. Wren is of the opinion, ‘Punishment is a bad thing, and it should be neglected too. But 
the way knife of a surgeon is essential to cut a rotten part of body to save whole of the body, in 
the same way punishment is also necessary to get rid of human weaknesses. Thus, as the state 
is an essential evil, so is punishment a necessary evil which we have to adopt: 

In order that the students may be completely disciplined and there may be no increase in 
indiscipline, many remedial measures may be adopted. Some of the important measures have 
been mentioned as follows: 


1. Acomplete meaningful contact should be maintained with the students’ guardians and 
parents and they should be regularly informed about the conduct, work and behaviour 
of the students. 


2. A close contact should be established with the students and they should be treated 
with sympathy and respect. 


3. Each moment of the student's life should be considered as useful and they should be 
kept busy all the time. 


4. A study of the student’s nature, proclivity and work should be made and they should 
be entrusted with responsible work that suits their ability. 


5. Attention should be directed towards the individual behaviour of each student, and 
the cause of breach of conduct, if any, should be explored. 


Punishment has been regarded as a means for maintaining discipline in schools. It should 
not be considered as an end in itself. It should be adopted in conjunction with other remedial 
measures for successfully achieving the ideals of education. 


EXERCISE 


I. Answer the following questions in detail 


1. Suggest measures for removing school 4. Indicate the role of the headmaster in main- 


indiscipline. taining school discipline. 
2. Explain the control of management and enu- 5. Enumerate the features of best discipline of 
merate the role of school in discipline. school. 


3. Define the term discipline.Enumerate the types 6. Enumerate the types of education control. 
of discipline and indicate the factors affecting 
school discipline. 


Il. Answer the following questions in brief 


1. Enumerate the factors of indiscipline of a 4. Give the meaning of the term discipline. 
school. 5. Explain the meaning of educational 

2. Indicate the need of school discipline. coordination. 

3. Enumerate the types of educational control. 
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lll. Tick out (T) for true and (F) for false answers 





1. There are three types of discipline. T] [Fl 





2. The conduct according to social values is called 























discipline. T| [FI 
3. The external discipline is maintained by the 
state government. T| [F 
Guide: 1.(T), 2.(T), 3.(T), 4.(T), 5. (T). 
IV. Fill in the blanks 
1. The discipline is classified into 
categories. 
2. There is need of school in organi- 


zation activities. 
3. The headmaster’s role is 
discipline of the school. 


Guide: 1.three, 2. discipline, 3. internal, 


V. Tick the most suitable alternatives 


1. Measure of removing indiscipline is 

(a) Punishment (b) Remediation 

(c) Illustrations (d) All the above 
2. The aspect of coordination is 

(a) Climate (b) Powers 

(c) Environment (d) All the above 
3. The meaning of the term discipline is 

(a) To observe values 

(c) To obey rules 


Guide: 1.(c), 2. (d), 


(d) All the above 
3.(d), 4.(b), 5. (d). 


primarily in 


(b) To follow norms 


4. 


5. 


A. state, 


The behaviour and conduct according to 
school rules is known as discipline. [T] [EF] 
The headmaster’s responsibility is to maintain 
internal discipline of the school. T| [FI 























. The external discipline is maintained by 


government. 


. The behaviour and conduct according to 


school norms and values is called 


5. discipline. 


The internal discipline of school is maintained 
by 

(a) State government 

(c) Both the above 

The form of discipline is 
(a) Pressing 

(c) Self-discipline 


(b) Headmaster 
(d) None of these 


(b) Affecting 
(d) All the above 


Control Management 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 
« Role of Central Government in Control Management 
+ State Bodies for Control Management 


* Crises and Decision-Making in Educational Management Conflicts and Solutions 


* Crisis Management Methods 
« Role of the Educational Manager in Crisis Management 
+ Decision-Making 


INTRODUCTION 


Any organization and management require autonomy as well as control for its functioning. 
The desirable educational outcomes depend on its control system. The control system of 
school management is of two types: 


1. Internal control 


2. External control. 


The internal control of school management is in the hands of the headmaster, who may be 
guided or directed by a managing committee. The external control management is executed 
by the state authorities because education is the state subject. It is the responsibility of the 
state government to have control over the management. 

India is a sovereign democratic republic with a parliamentary form of government based 
on universal adult franchise. In any scheme of educational reconstruction which envisages 
a large-scale development of educational institutions of diverse varieties, a careful consider- 
ation of the administration machinery is necessary so that it is responsible for the spread of 
education and for its orderly development. According to the Indian Constitution, education 
is both, a subject of Union (Centre) list and that of the State list. Therefore, both the centre 
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and the state governments are responsible for its expansion and progress. Moreover, our con- 
stitution has guaranteed free and compulsory education to every child up to the age of 14. It, 
therefore, implies that for the proper functioning of democracy and for giving effect to this 
provision of the constitution, the centre and the states have to see that every individual is 
equipped with necessary knowledge, skills and attitudes to discharge their duties as a respon- 
sible and cooperative member of the society. 

At present, the entire educational system in India is controlled by the Ministry of 
Education in the central government, the state governments, the education departments in 
various states, the local bodies, the private agencies, universities, etc. 


ROLE OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT IN CONTROL MANAGEMENT 


The Department of Education was upgraded as the Ministry of Education under Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad after the independence of the country in 1947. In 1957, this ministry was 
designated as the Ministry of Education and Scientific Research. It had three departments: 
Department of Education, Department of Scientific Research and Technical Education, and 
Department of Cultural Activities and Physical Education. In 1958, the ministry was divided 
into two: the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Scientific Research. The Ministry of 
Education at this time took over the Department of Education and the subjects of physical 
education and cultural activities from the department. In 1963, the two ministries were again 
combined into the Ministry of Education. In 1969 this ministry was designated the Ministry 
of Education and Youth Services, in 1972, as the Ministry of Education and Social Welfare 
and in 1980, as the Ministry of Education and Culture. Except for short periods, the minister 
in the charge of the ministry had been a minister of cabinet rank. 

There are two departments: the Department of Education and the Department of Culture. 
Besides, there is a separate department which is called as Department of Social Welfare. The 
secretariat of the union government of education is under the charge of secretary. The depart- 
ment has one joint educational advisor who supervises the work related to technical educa- 
tion. Subject to change due to any re-organization, the department has separate divisions 
or units for school education, higher education, non-formal education, book promotion, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, youth service, external scholarships, national scholarships, sports, technical 
education, statistics and information, union territories and administration. 

Since independence of the country in 1947, there has been considerable expansion in the 
scope of the functions and network of educational institution, organizations and offices admin- 
istered by it, such as establishment of All India Education Commission (University Education 
Commission, 1948), Secondary Education Commission (1953) and Education Commission 
(1966). There has been a great spurt in the activities of the central ministry of education. 
Tagore Vishva Bharati was taken over by the government and maintained and developed 
as a central university and three new central universities—Jawaharlal Nehru University 
at New Delhi, Hyderabad University at Hyderabad and North-Eastern Hill University at 
Shillong—were established. In order to provide technically trained manpower, six Indian 
Institutes of Technology (Kharagpur, Mumbai, Chennai, Delhi, Kanpur and Roorkee), an 
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Indian Institute of Science at Bengaluru, School of Planning and Architecture at New Delhi, 
Indian Institutes of Management at Kolkata, Ahmedabad, Lucknow, Indore, Kozhikode and 
Bengaluru and several other institutions were either set up or taken over for being financed 
by the Government of India in the Ministry of Education. Several regional colleges of engi- 
neering were developed and given financial assistance, and five technical teachers’ training 
institutes were established in different places. 

Similarly, in the area of general education, physical education and languages, a num- 
ber of all India institutions and organizations have been set up, such as Central Board of 
Secondary Education (CBSE), National Council of Educational Research and Training with 
four regional Colleges of Education, Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan with seven regional 
offices, Central Tibetan Schools Administration, University Grants Commission (UGC), 
National Staff College of Educational Planning and Administration (now re-designated as 
National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration [NIEPA]), National Book 
Trust, Raja Ram Mohan Roy Library Foundation, Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose National 
Institute of Sports, Kendriya Hindi Nideshalaya, Kendriya Hindi Shikshan Mandal, Central 
Institute of Indian Languages (Mysore), Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan with several Kendriya 
Sanskrit Vidyapeeths, Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages (Hyderabad), 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study (Shimla), Indian Council of Social Science Research, 
Indian Council of Historical Research, Directorate of Non-Formal (Adult) Education, etc. A 
brief discussion on a few of them is given below. 


The Central Advisory Board of Education 


The Central Advisory Board of Education popularly known as CABE, is the highest advisory 
body in the field of education. It includes the minister of education of every state and union 
territory, the chairman of UGC, the member (Education) of the Planning Commission, chair- 
man of the All India Council of Sports, National Book Trust, National Council of Women’s 
Education, vice-chancellor of a number of Indian universities and several other educationists. 
The union minister of education is the chairman of the board. It generally meets once in every 
year and makes recommendations for the benefit of both the central and the state governments. 
The composition and manner of working of the board enables it to discuss various educational 
matters for academic, financial and other areas. It can, nevertheless, attend to larger issues on 
matters of policy only. 


The All India Council of Elementary Education 


The chief functions of the council include the programme for the provision of free and com- 
pulsory education for all children in the age group 6-14, and the review of progress made in 
this direction. It manages the administrative, financial and pedagogic problems of elemen- 
tary education after collecting data on these problems and conducting sample surveys and 
special investigations. It also produces literature for the help and guidance of the teachers and 
the education departments in different states. It also prepares detailed programmes for the 
expansion and improvement of elementary education in each state. 
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Central Board of Secondary Education 


This organization is a registered society, set up in the year 1962. The board as a society 
consists of about 45 members. Representatives of the union territories, whose schools 
are affiliated to the board, are its members. Members representing the professions of 
engineering, agriculture, medicine, industry and commerce, fine arts and home sci- 
ence are nominated by the Government of India as members of the board. The execu- 
tives of the board include a full-time and paid chairman, vice-chairman, secretary and 
joint secretary. It is required to help in raising the standard of secondary education in 
the country by conducting secondary and higher secondary examinations for all India 
and other schools (e.g., public schools, missionary schools and Kendriya Vidyalayas) 
which may be affiliated to the board. The curriculum prescribed or recommended by the 
board for its own examinations are generally higher than those prescribed by the vari- 
ous state boards of secondary education in the country. Till recently, about 1,100 schools 
were affiliated to the board. Of these, eight were outside India. The board is at present 
conducting a number of secondary and higher secondary examinations under the 10+2 
pattern of education. 


The All India Council for Secondary Education 


It collects data on problems concerning secondary education, conducts research and 
investigations, and suggests solutions to those problems. It reviews the progress of 
secondary education throughout the country. It examines proposals for improvement and 
expansion in this field, referred to it for the central and state governments. Since it con- 
sists of representatives of the Government of India, State Government training colleges, 
Inter-University Board, Community-project Administration and Council for Technical 
Education, it takes decisions on all India basis with regard to a new pattern of secondary 
and higher secondary education and its curricula, courses of study, methods of teach- 
ing, guidance and evaluation, etc. All these decisions, however, are not binding on the 
states, because they are generally in the form of suggestions. Keeping these suggestions in 
view, the states can formulate their own programmes in accordance with their own par- 
ticular needs and conditions. 


The University Grants Commission 


The UGC, constituted in 1956, performs most valuable functions connected with university 
education. It determines and coordinates standards of teaching, examination and research in 
different Indian universities. It also makes appropriate grants to different universities accord- 
ing to their needs, and implements developmental schemes in the universities. It manages 
special established universities. The commission consists of a full-time chairman, a secretary 
and nine members. These members visit various universities in the country as often as pos- 
sible, study their working conditions and needs, and report on them. They are also available 
for consultation and advice. 
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Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan 


The organization was set up in 1965 as a registered society in order to provide educational 
facilities to the children of transferable Central Government employees and other floating 
population in India. The union minister of state or the deputy minister for education who 
may be incharge of secondary education is generally the chairman of the Sangathan as a 
society. The head of the office of the Sangathan is a commissioner. It has set up seven regional 
offices in different parts of the country in order to facilitate the administration of the vidya- 
layas. All the vidyalayas are bilingual in character and both English and Hindi are taught 
from class I upwards. The schools of the Sangathan are dispersed all over the country and 
there is one in Kathmandu as well. For the high school and higher secondary examinations, 
the schools have to be affiliated to the CBSE. 


The Central Social Welfare Board 


The Central Social Welfare Board (CSWB) was set up in 1953 with a chairman and 12 members. 
Its main functions are to survey the needs and evaluate the programme of organizations doing 
social work in India, to promote the establishment of social welfare institutions in places where 
they do not exist, to give grants-in-aid to voluntary institutions doing social welfare work, to 
coordinate functions related to social welfare performed by various ministries, and to establish 
hostels for working women, the helpless and the blind. 


The All India Council for Technical Education 


The All India Council for Technical Education (AICTE) was set-up by the Government of 
India to deal with technical education above the high school stage. The council has several 
boards of technical studies: engineering and metallurgy, chemical engineering and chemi- 
cal technology, textile technology, architecture and regional planning, applied art, and com- 
merce and business administration. These boards frame schemes of courses and examination 
in various subjects for the training of supervisory personnel and for a level corresponding 
to university degrees. It also spreads technical knowledge and offers advice to scientists, 
universities, industries and others if sought for. To encourage research, several research fel- 
lowships have also been instituted. Stipends are offered for practical training. The council 
also improves the economic condition of institution by offering courses in various branches 
of engineering and technology at degree level through recurring and non-recurring grants. 
Scholars are also sent abroad for training in those subjects, for which adequate facilities are 
not available in India. 


National Council for Teacher Education 


The Government of India established National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE) in 
May 1973 to provide guidance for the development of teacher education. The first meet- 
ing was held in 1976 with the collaboration of UGC at Shimla in May 1976 and at Chennai 
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in November 1976. The experts of teacher education had prepared an approach paper as a 
guideline for the development and modification of teacher education programme. It was sent 
to teacher educators and experts of education for their suggestions and comments. 


National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration 


This institution was established in the year 1972 under the Societies Registration Act of 1860. 
For a few years it was known as National Staff College for educational planners and admin- 
istrators. The various functions assigned to the institution include research in educational 
planning and administration, provision of training in the same field to Indian personnel 
as well as to senior educators from Asian countries on their request, and preparation and 
publication of relevant literature. It has been running a number of orientation courses for 
the benefit of senior educational administrators and planners of various state governments 
and universities in India. It has also organized similar orientation courses for top educational 
planners and administrators for Afghanistan and other Asian countries. It has recently imple- 
mented the project of an all India survey of educational administration entrusted to it by the 
union department of education. The survey has resulted in the publication of many valuable 
books of reference in the field of educational administration in India. The institution is gov- 
erned by a council under the chairmanship of the union minister of education. It is headed 
by a director, assisted by a number of academic and administrative persons. 


STATE BODIES FOR CONTROL MANAGEMENT 


Progress of an ongoing scheme can also be reviewed in such conferences so that one state can 
benefit from the experience of other states. Educational problems concerning one or more 
states can be raised for consideration, and discussed among the state ministers of educa- 
tion and the union minister of education without any outsider being present. The periodical 
conference of the state ministers of education under the chairmanship of the union minis- 
ter of education provides another forum of a similar kind, but it can examine more closely 
the practical implications and the process of execution of specific policies and programme 
in education. During these conferences, consultations can also be held, wherever necessary, 
with the members of education in the Planning Commission, chairman of the UGC and any 
other central authority who can be especially invited to the conference. The conferences thus, 
provide a platform for the state ministers of education to consider educational issues pertain- 
ing to their states with a focus on the whole country. In this manner they serve to strengthen 
the centre-state relationship. 

At the state level in India, the ministry sets up the following organizations and institu- 
tions in order to discharge specific responsibilities: 


1. State Council of Educational Research and Training (SCERT) 
2. State Institute of Educational Technology (SICT) 


3. State Resources Centre 
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Institutes of Advanced Studies in Education (IASE) 
Colleges of Teacher Education 

District Institute of Education and Training (DIET) 
District Resources Units (DRUs) 


a Oy Se 


8. Block Resources Units. 


The functions of these bodies can be gauged from their names which are more or less in tune 
with their central counterparts except limitations within the region they operate in. 


CRISES AND DECISION-MAKING IN EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT: 
CONFLICTS AND SOLUTIONS 


The headmaster of an educational institution has to play various roles and has to perform 
various duties. He has to interact with different types of persons and educational bodies: 
teachers, students, guardians, management and educational authorities. The term ‘role’ is the 
sociological concept which indicates a set of relationships with personnel and authorities. 
In performing roles, the relationship may not be congenial; it may create conflicting rela- 
tionships. The conflicting relationship affects adversely the coordination and smooth func- 
tioning of an institution and creates problems. If a headmaster is egoistic, they may have 
adverse relationship on different fronts which may generate various types of problems. The 
situation gives birth to crises in management. The term ‘conflict’ means difference of opinion, 
views and feelings. It is used in conflict relationship in performing the roles of a principal/ 
headmaster. 

Therefore, the terms ‘conflict, ‘problem, and ‘crisis in management are related to each 
other. These are sociological concepts. Educational managers confront crisis situations of 
various kinds at all levels. Crises occur between the students’ unions and the headmasters/ 
principals of colleges, between the teachers’ associations and vice-chancellors of the uni- 
versity, between the heads of departments and the staff-members, between class III and IV 
employees and the educational managers, and among the employees themselves. No single 
university or a secondary school or department of government educational administration 
is free from one or another kind of crisis at any given time between groups of individuals 
or between individual members working in them. Much of the time of the educational 
managers is wasted in solving problems arising out of various kinds of crises. Very little 
time is then left for constructive planning and developmental activities. Frequent occur- 
rence of crisis at the level of students, teachers and other employees consumes most of 
their energy and leave managers without any enthusiasm to contribute to the effectiveness 
of the institution. An administrator cannot please everyone. The roles and responsibility 
of a headmaster may have conflict relationship or problems. The multi-dimensional prob- 
lems ultimately create crisis in management, e.g., student unrest or student indiscipline in 
the institution. 
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Meaning of Crisis 


Crisis can be defined as ‘divergent and incompatible’ views of interacting parties. To 
quote Morton Deutsch, “Crisis is the pursuit of incompatible or at least seemingly incom- 
patible goals, such that gains to one side come out at the expense of the other:’ March 
and Simon define crisis as “breakdown in the standard mechanism of decision-making’ 
This situation leaps to the malfunctioning of the institution. However, all crises are not 
breakdown of decision-making. Many crises have nothing to do with decision-making. 
In most situations, the manager and the employees react to conflicting situations either 
by withdrawing psychologically or by fighting the situation. In both cases, the results are 
harmful. Fighting the crisis may lead to violence, damage to institutional property or 
theft of property. This is the state of affairs prevailing in almost all of Indian universities 
and institutions of teaching and learning. The vice-chancellors, heads of departments 
and other administrators from the Registrar down to the level of the Assistant Registers 
are confronted with crises of various kinds and origin for most of the time during the 
session. Withdrawal leads to alienation from work, apathy and indifference which affects 
the functioning of the institution, department or organization. Physical withdrawal also 
results into absence, tardiness and turn over. In some departments, crisis among the staff 
members has persisted over 15-20 years destroying the departments and making life mis- 
erable. The four Regional Colleges of Educational at Bhubaneswar, Mysore, Bhopal, and 
Ajmer have a long history of being crisis ridden right from the birth. The new culture of 
crisis has rendered universities and colleges totally ineffective. As the system of educa- 
tion has grown more complex, problems arising out of organizational crisis have also 
increased. Crises all over the world and in all kinds of educational organizations have 
become inevitable, endemic, dangerous and destructive. It has become more noticeable 
in recent years as more freedom has been granted to various educational groups, people 
and communities. 

It is a win-lose situation in which the contending parties make efforts to win and see 
that the other one loses. It is a clash of interests or personal clash of professional goals, differ- 
ences of opinions in personal or organizational conditions. Louis Pondy has classified causes 
or organizational crises into three categories: (1) insufficient resources of the organization 
leading to competition for scarce resources, (2) one party seeking to control the activities 
belonging to another unit or at least not within its jurisdiction. This may be considered as 
an infringement of another person’s territory, and (3) goal divergences, that is, when the 
parties do not agree on common goals. Resource crisis is likely to be most intense, particu- 
larly, when they are seen as zero-sum or redistributive situations. A zero-sum situation is one 
in which one party is expected to win and the other to lose. A redistributive situation is one 
in which the victory of one party is achieved by taking resources from another. In Indian uni- 
versities most of the crisis among the various departments and among the pupils within the 
department are caused by scarcity of resources and competition for these scarce resources, 
for example, the distribution of contingency grant, equipment grant, building fund, space 
and scholarship. 
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Kinds of Crises 
Crisis can describe and indicate several things: 


1. Crisis can indicate competition for scarce resources which are sought by both of them; 
it may also be due to difference in policy; it may be due to seeking more and more 
power difference in policy; it may be due to seeking more and more power in the orga- 
nization, and so on. 


2. It may refer to stress, tension, anxiety, hostility and jealousy among them. 


3. Crisis may indicate the perception or awareness of conflicting situation. 


Crisis may not confine to only one of these stages. It may involve all these phases. Each of 
these may be a relevant stage in the development of a crisis episode. These are not, however, 
independent stages. They are all interlinked. Depending upon these stages, crisis episode may 
be classified as latent, perceived, felt, manifest and aftermath crisis. 

Based on personality involvement in the crisis, there are following stages of crisis: 


. Manifest crisis 

. School-community crisis 

. Perceived crisis 

. Individual-institutional crisis 
. Latent crisis 


. Interpersonal crisis 
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. Intra-organization crisis. 


CRISIS MANAGEMENT METHODS 


A crisis can be resolved adopting different methods or models. A few of more prevalent ones 
are as follows: 


Bargaining Method 


In this method or model, attempts at crisis resolution usually centre around either 
increasing the pool of resources available so that both the parties take away what they 
want or decreasing the demands of the parties to the crisis. The problems that these rep- 
resentatives have to face are (a) securing consensus for the negotiated solution among the 
members of the group and (b) compromising between the demands of the two parties. 
Bargaining is the name given to this procedure, since efforts are made by a compromise 
at some cost of the organization. Negotiation is, generally, done by the representatives of 
the parties. 
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Bureaucratic Method 


These are vertical as they arise because the superior authority attempts to control the behav- 
iour of the subordinates who resist that. The superiors interpret subordinates’ resistance as 
due to resentment against the exercise of personal power. It is appropriate for the resolution 
of crisis that arises between the superior authority and the subordinates on a vertical dimen- 
sion of a hierarchy. There are crises among the parties for an authority relation. Hence, the 
bureaucratic reaction is to substitute impersonal rules for personal control. This worsens the 
situation. It leads to more crisis as it robs the subordinates of autonomy provided by ambigu- 
ity. Coercive measures have not been found effective, as in many cases they cause the crisis to 
escalate and become more complex. The use of personal persuasion and group pressures to 
bring subordinates’ goals more closely into line with the legitimate goals of the organization, 
is a more effective strategy to resolve such crisis. 


Lateral Method 


It is more appropriate for resolving crisis among persons or parties to a functional relation- 
ship which arise among persons of the same hierarchical level. It states that first the crisis 
situation should be analysed based on its nature and causal conditions. After this, an appro- 
priate approach or method should be decided in view of its cause. In this case, the causes or 
conditions of crisis are: (a) common usage of some service or facility, (b) sequences of work 
or information flow prescribed by task or hierarchy, and (c) rules of unanimity or consensus 
about joint activity among others. 


Kenneth Thomas’ Method 


Crisis management is determined by the willingness and attitudes of the parties to cooperate. 
Thomas developed a more practical and rationale approach to crisis management which has 
direct application when the administrator themselves are a party to the crisis. The approach 
is always two-dimensional. One dimension is the extent to which party wishes to satisfy their 
own concerns and needs. Another one is the extent to which the parties are ready to satisfy 
the need of the adversary. 


ROLE OF THE EDUCATIONAL MANAGER IN CRISIS MANAGEMENT 


There is no one best way of managing crisis in organizations. Only three basic strategies are 
felt as useful alternatives for managing crisis. These are collaboration, bargaining and power. 
Bargaining incorporates certain features of both collaboration ant power strategies. It serves 
as a bridge between power and collaboration strategies and moves, in course of time, orga- 
nizations processes from win-lose to win-win problem-solving stage. The ultimate aim of 
crisis management is to minimize the destructive consequences as far as possible. Looking 
from this point of view, avoidance and appeasement are not preferred strategies as they fail 
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to develop organization's capacity to deal productively with the crisis. The basic principle 
in choosing a crisis management strategy is that it must minimize the destructive aspect, 
for example, hostility, and must maximize, on the other hand, opportunities for organiza- 
tions growth and development. The strategy should be such as it develop greater trust, better 
understanding and insight into crisis relationship. 

The following are the approaches to managing institutional crisis, each of these has its 
own applicability in specific situations: 


Accommodation or Appeasement 


This orientation is also used by administrators when they feel powerless, and retaining 
a good relationship is considered more important in this situation. It involves willing- 
ness on the part of the parties to satisfy each other’s concern at the expense of ‘one’s own. 
In a way, it is ‘giving in. It is resorted to in the situation in which the outcome of the crisis 
is not considered important. Individual-institutional crises are frequently resolved in 
this way. 


Collaborative or Integrative 


This assumes that the participants will work together for a solution. It requires that both the 
parties should be open about their motives and objectives. This is a ‘win-win’ orientation, a 
situation in which both the parties wish that their own concern as well as the concern of the 
other party should be satisfied. In this way it is a collaborative approach. In this situation, 
efforts should be made to increase mutual understanding. It is an effort on redefining the 
situation. 


Competition or Domination 


It is a ‘win-lose’ orientation in which each party tries to see that it wins and the other 
party loses. Individuals with this orientation try to subdue the opposition through the 
exercise of power, law suits, public protests, etc. If parties are highly assertive to satisfy 
their own concern and are uncooperative in the sense that they are not willing to satisfy 
other’s concern, it is a situation in which competition among parties to satisfy one’s own 
concern is dominant. This may lead to destructive crisis. This is a situation of power 
struggle. 


Sharing or Compromising 


It is different from accommodation or appeasement in the sense that it implies a situation in 
which moderate assertiveness and moderate cooperativeness are indicated. This orientation 
rests on the assumption that each of the party will be happy because they gained something. 
This, however, is not always the case. Sometimes what is lost may become more dominant in 
future and may plant the seeds for a new crisis. 
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Neglect or Avoidance 


This technique is appropriate when the situation and possible outcome lack clarity, or 
expected to be influenced by the resolution of some other concurrent issues or when some 
other matters are of higher priority. In these situations, a high degree of avoidance due to 
uncooperative attitude is indicated with the result that even if efforts are made, resolution is 
not possible. 

There are three ways in which an educational manager can relate themselves to a crisis 
situation. These are: 


1. As an initiator: The educational manager can believe that the internal assessment is not 
being used properly by teachers in the department and may invite an expert to speak 
to the staff members in order to arrive at appropriate solution to problems. He should 
be assertive, dominant and integrative while stating their objectives, exercising power 
and processing information, as the initiator of the encounter. 


2. As a defendant: The educational manager may become a defendant in a crisis situa- 
tion where they face a revolt against the administration or criticism of their policies. 
Coleman has suggested two kinds of responses in this situation. The first is to attempt 
to co-opt the opposition, i-e., to bring the opposition into decision-making structure; 
and the other is to cross-pressurize the group which favours the opposition or to seek 
support from other groups of individual for whom the opposition has respect. 


3. As a mediator: The educational managers have to mediate dispute involving teachers, 
students, parents and members of the society. This role has two aspects: (i) mainte- 
nance role and (ii) fire-fighting role. The maintenance role involves designing and 
structuring organizations in ways that lessen the potential for destructive crisis. The 
fire-fighting role is just the routine for educational managers. For example, the princi- 
pals and heads are most of the time busy in mediating crisis between students, teach- 
ers and other employees. The ‘fire-fighting’ strategy involves coping with the problems 
as they develop. In case of the maintenance role, they have to seek clarification of 
goals, improvement of communication and encouragement of participation in order 
to lessen the potential of destructive crisis. 


DECISION-MAKING 


In the context of organizational functioning, administration and decision-making are largely 
inseparable. Decision-making is considered to be the heart of the administration. It is the pro- 
cess through which administrators work to accomplish their tasks. All educational managers 
are required to take decision in many situations. Decision-making is the most critical aspect 
of educational administration. Sometimes, the way a decision is taken may have far-reaching 
consequences. In other words, it means making a choice of one from among two or more 
alternatives to achieve an objective. The power of an executive in the organization is defined 
in terms of the decisions that they are allowed to make. The power of an administrator in any 
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educational or of the formal organization is also seen by Griffiths to be determined by the 
decision-making prevailing in the organization. Informal organization, many a time, alters 
the decision-making process of formal organization. For example, if decisions are made on 
decentralized basis, the formal organization that emerges will be ‘flat’ 


Type of Decisions 


Depending upon the focus or concern, the decision have been classified as (a) institutional 
decisions, (b) strategy decisions, and (c) administrator’s behavioural decisions. 


Institutional Decisions 


They are, in fact, what educational administration is all about. Quality of the institution 
largely depends upon these decisions. These are the decisions mostly related to scheduling 
or policy-making concerning programmes, activities and curricula. They include allocation 
decisions, expenditures decisions, planning decisions, facilities decisions, and so on. 


Strategy Decisions 


Strategy decisions help to decide about who should be involved in what, when and how. They 
require an understanding of personal abilities and styles of those who are to be involved in 
the implementation of the decision. In the same way, priorities and training considerations 
may also be necessary to be made. Once an instructional decision has been taken, it remains 
to see how it should be implemented. This calls for identifying appropriate strategies or tac- 
tics to move the institution from the one existing situation to another expected one. 


Administrator’s Behavioural Decisions 


Such decisions are required to think how much communication with a group will be neces- 
sary and what attitudes and tone will be most relevant with various groups. No administrator 
can act in a random manner. Their own behaviour is important in all situations. Hence, all 
new administrative situations require specific, relevant and meaningful behaviours for suc- 
cess. To take decisions about one’s own response and behaviour, the administrator should 
know themselves as well as others. 

Depending upon the outcome of the decisions taken, decisions may be classified as 
follows: 


1. Status quo decisions 
2. Deferred decisions 

3. New course decisions 
4. Response decisions. 


Status quo decisions emerge when the administrator makes a decision in a situation not 
to change the existing situation, not to do anything or not to disturb the existing status of 
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a phenomenon. It is a no intervention policy. Deferred decisions are the decisions which 
postpone the decisions. It should be used sparingly and only in unavoidable situations. New 
course decisions are decisions which are made in a wholly new direction, not just modify- 
ing the existing situation. These may be considered radical decisions. Response decisions 
mean those decisions which are actual responses to the situation. There may be situations 
in which the administrator perhaps cannot use status quo, or defer or new course decisions, 
and is forced by the situation to take some action to alleviate problems to facilitate schools 
and people in them to meet their objectives. Decisions taken in such situations are known as 
response decisions. 


Characteristics of Decision-Making Process 
Decision-making process has the following characteristics: 
1. Decision-making is a four-stage process 
2. Decision models 


3. Cyclical nature 


4, Decision-making, having four different settings. 


Decision-making is a Four-stage Process 


The four stages are (1) becoming aware of the need of a decision, (2) designing the situation, 
(3) selecting an alternative, and (4) taking action or implementing the decision. 


Decision Models 
A decision model has been identified corresponding to each of the settings. These are: 


1. Synoptic model is appropriate for homeostatic settings in which collection and analy- 
sis of all information are needed, but it does not deal with value conflicts. 


2. The disjointed model is suitable for incremental settings. In this model, the focus is 
on present time needs and a problem-solving approach is used in this case. Improving 
what actually exists is a major criterion for considering alternatives. 


3. The planned change model is appropriate for neomobilistic decision setting. This is 
complex and time-consuming. It involves steps such as research, development, diffu- 
sion and adoption. 


Cyclical Nature 


Having implemented the decision, there is a need to evaluate the outcome of the decision 
implementation. No decision may settle the issue forever. Rather, the situation is that a deci- 
sion once finalized gives rise to the need for a series of follow-up decisions. 
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Decision-making has Four Different Settings 


Environmental conditions influence analysis and choice. Depending upon the degree of 
change resulting from a choice and the amount of information grasp that exists to support 
the change, there are four important decision settings. These are: 


1. 


Metamorphic decision setting is used when the situation is such that a complete change 
through the decision is needed. 


. Haemostatic setting is one that involves a low degree of change and high degree of infor- 


mation grasp. This is the setting which is most prevalent in the field of education. 


. Incremental setting is used when a situation that results in a shift to a new balance 


by the process of series of small changes. In this setting, reliance is placed on expert 
judgement, special studies, committees and discussions rather than on routinely col- 
lected information. 


. Neomobilistic decision settings are the situations in which new solutions are needed 


for solving significant problems and when considerable change is expected after imple- 
menting the decision. But, this is a situation in which little information is available as 
opposed to understanding of all relevant information in case of metamorphic setting. 


Problems in Decision-making 


Several factors complicate the process of decision-making and these may be considered as 
problems that the decision-makers sometimes face and find it difficult to take a relevant deci- 
sion. These are: 


1. 


Deadlines: Sometimes the conflict must be resolved by specified time. Such deadlines 
present serious problems. An early action is most warranted in them. 


. Tension and stress: There may be a situation where some people agree to a decision but 


others do not. This is a situation of conflict in which there are disagreements about 
ends, means or both. Decision-making in this situation is difficult and stressful for the 
decision-maker. 


. Commitments: Sometimes people give unrealistic commitments and fail drastically 


raising a great deal of problem for the educational administration. 


. Participation: Various decisions require various kinds of participation. This also com- 


plicates the process of decision-making. Another problem that an administrator faces 
while taking a decision is how to ensure effective participation of those who are to 
be involved in the process of conflict resolution. If others know that they are being 
involved for window dressing purposes only, they will not feel involved and the pur- 
pose will be defeated. Many people may feel that their involvement is not useful. 


. Adequate information: Availability of complete and adequate information about all 


related variables is necessary for taking a right decision. But, it is not always possible. 
How to ensure adequate, complete, certain objective information about all related 
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variables is always a problem, particularly in the field of educational administration 
where the administrators deal, most of the time, with people of different ages in com- 
plex institutions where individual roles are regularly shifting. 


6. Administrative behaviour: The administrators need two qualities to be effective: 
(i) ability to make decisions and (ii) ability to live with decisions once made. If anyone 
of these is lacking, it may complicate the decision-making situation. Effective admin- 
istrators are those who move along the cycle. 

We can see that decision-making in educational administration is a difficult process, a 

critical process. But if the administrators have a good understanding of the whole process and 

important concepts, they will be able to tackle almost all problems in their entirety. 


EXERCISE 


I. Answer the following questions in detail 


1. 


Differentiate among conflicts, problems and 
crisis of management. Enumerate the types of 
crises of management. 

Indicate the types of problems in manage- 
ment. Describe the role of a manager in crisis 
management. 

Describe the term ‘Control Management’ 
Indicate the chief advisory bodies at centre 
level. 


4. 


Il. Answer the following questions in brief 


1. 
2. Enumerate 


3. 


Explain the term Crisis in management: 

the types of problems in 
management. 

Enumerate the chief advisory bodies at the cen- 
tre to control management. 


4. 


Explain the term ‘decision-making in man- 
agement: Indicate the types of decisions in 
management and administration. 

Enumerate state bodies for control manage- 
ment. Describe the functions. 


Indicate the types of decision-making in 
management 

Indicate the main bodies at the state level to con- 
trol management. 


Ill. Tick out (T) for true and (F) for false answers 


























1. The root causes of conflicts, problems and crisis 
management are interrelated. [T] [F] 
2. There are three types of decision-making stages 
at management and institution levels. [T F| 
3. State bodies have direct control on school 
management. | T| |F | 
Guide:1. (T), 2. (T), 3. (T), 4 (T), 5. (7). 


4. 


5. 


Problems of management are of two types: gen- 

















eral and specific. | T) [F | 
Controlling bodies are the advisory bodies and 
have no direct control. [T F | 
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IV. Fillin the blanks 

1. Crisis and problems of management are based 4. State bodies have the control on 
on : management. 

2. Control bodies are the bodies for 5. Problems of management are general and 
the control management. in nature. 

3. The decision-making is of types. 


Guide: 1. interpersonal relationship, 2.advisory, 3.three, 4. direct, 5. specific. 


V. Tick the most suitable alternatives 


1. The direct control of management is of 4. The state body for control management is 

(a) State bodies (b) Central bodies (a) Directorates Secondary Education 

(c) Both the above (d) None of these (b) SCERT 
2. The chief advisory body for control manage- (c) DIET 

ment is (d) All of the above 

(a) NCERT (b) UGC 5. The problem of management is at 

(c) NCTE (d) All of the above (a) State level (b) Management level 
3. The crisis in management is a/an (c) School level (d) All the levels 

(a) Organizational (b) School-community 

crisis crisis 


(c) Instructional crisis (d) All of the above 


Guide: 1. (a), 2. (d), 3. (d), 4 (d), 5. (d). 
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Coordination, Growth and Development 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 
* Coordination 


* Growth and Development 


COORDINATION 


Coordination in management is the process of putting things together in a harmonious relation- 
ship so that they may function more effectively. Coordination depends upon the nature of the 
particular problem, circumstances and availability of resources, and the final goal. The adminis- 
trator has to reckon with many physical, social and economic forces. Coordination is necessary 
to attune all these factors and forces to forge a unity in diversity of relationship to produce a 
unified and integrated total effect. For this, deliberate efforts have to be made. Coordination is 
required in all the fields of administration, such as planning and organization. It is also needed in 
respect of purpose, time and place of various activities, such as laying down policies, preparing 
the budget, selecting staff and developing the curriculum. The administrator should possess a 
good skill for harmonizing all these diverse relationships. 


Coordination of Co-curricular Activities 


All the members should be democratically taken into confidence before introducing any 
activity in the school. Coaches or sponsors of the school activities should be the members 
of the staff, and not outsiders. Before approving a new activity, the answers to the following 
questions should be kept in mind. 


1. Does the activity proposed meet the needs of schools? 
2. Are the students sufficiently interested in it? 


3. Are teachers available in the school qualified, do they have time and are they willing to 
direct the proposed activity? 
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Activities should not be over-organized even in a large school. Smaller schools should not 
waste time and energy and squander away money in an attempt to ape the larger ones. The 
introduction of co-curricular activities should be gradual. An activity should be introduced 
only when the school has a need for it and when its students are interested in it. For example, 
when there is a fully developed department of History in the school, a History Club may be 
started. The number and type of activities to be developed in any school should be deter- 
mined by the size of enrolment and the needs of the school. Activities that are organized in 
the school should, as far as possible, aim for achieving civil, social, moral and other worth- 
while values as indicated in a previous section. Activities for employment are useless though 
they may be harmless. The number of activities that the students should be allowed to take 
part in during an academic year should be according to the needs. 

To enable every student to have a well-rounded development in both curricular and 
co-curricular activities, the plan of education guidance of the school should consider both 
types of activities in advising students regarding their total school programme. Since it is 
desired that the maximum possible number of students shall participate, each activity should 
be open to all. It does not mean that there should not be consideration for reasonable stan- 
dards of achievement or for eligibility to take part in it. A limitation on participation is 
required because it will check the over-ambitious from overloading themselves with activi- 
ties to the possible detriment of their health and regular studies and, at the same time, allow 
a large number of students to participate in the activities so organized. 

The following points should be kept in mind for a democratic organization: 


1. Regular time should be given to an activity. 


2. There should be a close supervision of all co-curricular activities, funds and 
accounts. 


3. The activity should not be too expensive and time consuming. 
4. An activity should be organized in school time as far as possible. 


5. The teacher should play the role of an advisor. 


Supervision Coordination 


Every co-curricular activity should be held under the supervision of the school administra- 
tion. It should be amenable to the school control and discipline. The amount of supervision 
will depend upon the type of the activity and the maturity level of students. For example, 
one will need a greater quantum of supervision of athletics and dramatics. Similarly in lower 
classes, the work will have to be closely supervised. Too much supervision is, of course, not 
required, nor is it desirable, because it stifles spontaneity and makes it difficult for students to 
develop initiative, leadership and fellowship. However, this supervision will have to be of the 
motherly type. In higher secondary schools and colleges where students are quite mature and 
grown-up, the supervision will have to be of the brotherly type. But the essence of supervi- 
sion should be democratic. Only those activities should be selected which relate to the school 
curriculum and satisfy the school needs, such as to conduct research on the values of all cur- 
ricular as well as co-curricular activities, to organize transportation services to take students 
to various places of interest, and to evaluate students performance in other activities. 
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Elements of Coordination 


Whenever a programme or activity has been chalked out, the following elements should be 
given importance. Coordination has the following three factors: 


1. Parts and the aspect of the programme, such as the staff, students, parents and 
curriculum. 


2. Means of coordination, such as the rules, regulations and customs. 


3. The climate, the environment and the powers of coordination. 


Stages of Coordination 
As is evident from the ongoing discussion, coordination is needed at two stages: 


1. In the beginning of the administrative process to prevent the breakdown of the 
organization. 


2. During the process to remedy conflicts and maladjustment. 


Coordination starts with establishing a unity and restores it whenever the purpose, the 
structure and the process are threatened. Thus, coordination is both preventive and curative 
in nature. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The main focus of the school management is to bring a desirable behavioural change among 
children. It is the role of the principal and teachers to create conducive environment for 
the growth and development of children. The growth and development takes place for the 
children, teachers and school. It is also the responsibility of a headmaster to be oriented 
towards the growth and development of the students, teachers and institution. It is essential 
to understand the concept of growth and development. The term ‘growth and development’ 
is psychological in nature, but the process of growth and development is implemented by 
the school management. In teaching-learning process the term is limited to students only, 
whereas in the school management this term has wide connotations including the school 
climate and school health. In the following paragraphs, growth and development have been 
explained. 


Meaning of Growth 


Growth means the increase in size, health and climate of an educational institution. It is the 
function of a school or an institution rather than of the achievement of the school results as 
such. Growth concerns with the growth of the size of enrolment, staff, faculties, equipment 
and infrastructure of the school. It can be easily observed. The following characteristics mark 
the growth of an educational institution: 
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. It is an internal organizational development. 

. It is an internal and sensitive process. 

. The regulatory organization is known as the school health. 
. It is a function of the school. 

. It has limited and regulatory organization. 

. It maintains the balance of the total set-up of a school. 


. The environment helps in its manifestation. 


Meaning of Development 


Education is a process of development. Educational institutions are established for human 
development. Education creates an ideal society. The Kothari Commission has stated that 
the destiny of India is being shaped in the classroom. Schools and classrooms are respon- 
sible for social, national and personal development. Development refers to the change in 
structure, form, shape and improvement in functioning. Development can be defined as 
the emerging and expanding capacities of the school to provide greater facilities in the 
functioning, such as the development of more faculties, more classrooms, laboratory and 
library facilities, sports and games. Development, as a matter of fact, is achieved through 
growth. 
Development has the following characteristics: 


A a a a 


It includes a progressive series of changes leading forward. 

It indicates the status, school climate, health and students’ results. 

It is an interaction among the headmaster, teachers and students. 

It refers to acquire new features in the infrastructure, equipment and attainment. 


It is related to qualitative changes in forms and functioning of the school. 


Difference Between Growth and Development 


Growth and development are used in various ways in different situations. Generally they are 
used simultaneously. Sometimes they are used interchangeably. 


1. Growth leads to the health of the school. 


i 


sD SU a 


Development refers to the change in the size, shape and form. It is a qualitative 
change. 


Growth indicates a specific change on a specific phase. 
Growth refers to a dimensional change. It is a qualitative change. 
Growth can be observed easily and can be evaluated or measured. 


Growth has its limits, whereas development is a continuous process. 
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7. Growth can be observed easily and can be evaluated or measured. 
8. Development indicates a pattern of changes in the total organization of a school. 


9. Growth depends on the available resources and funds, whereas development depends 
on the interaction among the principal, teachers, students, and community. It is a 
product of interaction. 


Activities of Growth and Development of Children 
In schools, two types of activities are organized: 


1. Curricular activities 
2. Co-curricular activities. 


The educational institutions are meant for the all-round development of the students. The 
conducting of curricular activities is the major task of a school and is related to the academic 
development. The curricular activities are examination-oriented and their purpose is the 
cognitive development of the children. 

The affective aspect of students can be developed through co-curricular programme, 
such as games, sports, scouting, National Cadet Corps (NCC) and cultural activities. The 
psychomotor and affective aspects are developed by co-curricular programmes. The educa- 
tional and vocational guidance services are made available to students. Assistance should be 
encouraged and organized in which students should get more opportunities of interaction in 
group discussions. 


Growth and Development of Teachers 


There are new innovations and practices in teaching. A dynamic headmaster should motivate 
and encourage teachers to attend refresher courses, workshops, seminars and orientations 
courses. 


Growth and Development of Schools 


The responsibility of the growth and development of a school is on the principal and teach- 
ers. A dynamic headmaster or a principal has to explore the possible resources for funds 
and financial assistance for the school development. They have to create a congenial and 
lively environment in the school and can contribute to significant routine activities and pro- 
grammes as assigned to senior teachers. They have to create resources and to plan for grants 
for the school. A school has four types of environments. 


1. Physical environment 
2. Social environment 
3. Academic environment 


4. Psychological environment. 
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The headmaster should involve everyone in the school activities, and cooperation and coor- 
dination among teachers and students should be maintained. The conducive climate of the 
school will lead to the good health of the school. A headmaster has to maintain all these 
environments to generate academic and conducive climate of the school. The psychological 
environment plays a significant role in the climate of the school. 


EXERCISE 


I. Answer the following questions in detail 


1. 


What do you mean by coordination with 
the particular reference to coordination in 
co-curricular activities? 


2. What are the stages and elements of coordina- 


tion, and how the supervision coordination is 
essential for the good health of an educational 
institute? 


3; 


Il. Answer the following questions in brief 


1; 


What do you mean by coordination in 
co-curricular activities? 


2. What are the stages of coordination? 


Si 
4. 


What do you mean by growth and develop- 
ment? Compare and contrast the two terms. 
How can growth and development of students, 
teachers and schools be effected? 


. Which democratic points should be kept in 


mind while undertaking the school activities? 


What do you mean by growth? 
How can growth and development of students 
be effected? 


Ill. Answer the following questions in one sentence 


1. 


What is coordination in management? 


2. Enumerate any three points which should be 


kept in mind in a democratic organization. 
What is the main focus of the school 
management? 


4. 
5. 


Tell any one characteristics of development. 
Who undertakes the growth and development 
of the teachers? 


IV. Tick out (T) for true and (F) for false answers 


Guide: 1. (T), 


. Coordination depends upon the nature 


of the particular problem, circumstances 
and availability of resources, and the final 
goal. T F| 
Activities should not be over-organized even 
in a large school. T] [FI 























2.(T), 3.(T), 4.(T), 5. (T). 


3, 


4. 
5. 


Growth means increase in the size, health and 
climate of an educational institution. |T]||/F 
Education is a process of development. IT] |B 
The educational institutions are meant for the 
all-round development of the students. The 
educational institutions are meant for the all- 


round development of the students. [T F| 
































V. Fill in the blanks 


1. The administrator has to reckon with many 
physical, social and economic : 
2. There should be a close of all 
co-curricular activities, funds and accounts. 
3. Every activity should be held under the 
supervision of the — school 
administration. 


Guide: 1. forces, 2.supervision, 3. co-curricular, 
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. The main focus of the school management 


is to bring desirable change 
among children. 


. Growth concerns with the of 


size of enrolment, staff, faculties, equipment 
and infrastructure of the school. 


. Education creates an ideal 


4. behavioural, 5. growth, 6. society. 


Supervision and Inspection 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 
+ Educational Supervision 
+ Educational Inspection 
+ Planning 


EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION 


Introduction 


In modern educational thought, supervision is a phase of administration with particular 
emphasis on the products of teaching and teaming activities. Educational administration 
and supervision are regarded as the total processes inclusive of all responsibilities and 
functions necessary for running a school. Good interpersonal relationships between the 
administrator and the supervisor, the supervisor and teachers and teachers and pupils, 
and also inter-institutional relationships between the school and the state, the school and 
the community, group and dynamics, etc. are receiving greater emphasis. All these factors 
have resulted in a new philosophy, according to which administration is concerned with 
managing resources, allocating tasks, making decisions and solving problems; whereas 
supervision is concerned with their improvement as well as that of the whole teaching- 
learning situation. 

Supervision is concerned with everything that directly concerns the further development 
of every member of the faculty and student body towards physical and social competence. 
‘Supervision as expert service... is an accepted principle in all difficult and complex human 
undertakings in any line of endeavour’ (Brar). It is a planned programme for improvement of 
institutions. Supervision is a wider term than inspection, which may be restricted to checking 
and fault-finding, whereas inspection is an expert technical service directed at studying and 
improving the ground situations and realities, especially those concerned with child growth, 
and development and well-being of the faculty. 
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Definition of Supervision 


Supervision aims at the growth of not only pupil and teacher but also of the supervisory staff 
itself. 
—Mclchoir 


Supervision is the procedure of giving direction to, and providing critical evaluation of the 
instructional process...to provide better educational services. 
—Chester T: McNerney 


Supervision means to coordinate, stimulate and direct the growth of the teachers. 
—T. H. Briggs 


Supervision has gradually moved from the improvement of instruction to the improvement 
of learning. 
-Harold Spears 


Supervision is the most noble and dynamic of all educational endeavours. It is the most noble 
because it is the most creative. 
—Fred C. Flyer 


Supervision is assistance in the development of a better teacher-learning situations. 
—Kimball Walls 


Supervision is that phase of school administration which deals primarily with the achieve- 
ment of the appropriate selected instructional expectation of educational service. 
—Glen G. Eye and A. L. Neizer 


Supervision is an expert technical service primarily concerned with studying and improving 
the conditions that surround learning and pupil growth. 
—A. S. Barn 


Slowly we came to the practice of supervision without authority to command, supervision at 
once become highly responsible and friendly- the supervisor, a co-partner with the teacher in 
the joint task of improving institution. 

—Jesse B. Sears 


Supervision is the effort to stimulate, coordinate and guide the continued growth of teachers, 
both individually and collectively, in better understanding and more effective performance 
of all the functions of institution, so that they will be better able to stimulate and direct each 
student's continued growth toward a rich and intelligent participation in society. 

—H. R. Douglas and others 


Good supervision is always concerned with the development of the teacher, the growth of the 
pupil and the improvement of the teaching-teaming process. 
—John A. Bartky 


Helping teacher, Resource worker and Specialist are communities designating those engaged 
in modern supervision, for modern supervision is centred in service to the teacher, not evalu- 
ation of the teacher. 

- Muriel Crosby 
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Supervisor is a leader-or administrator-with special skills in the area of curriculum develop- 
ment and improvement. 


—Ronald E Campbell and others 


Supervision is now conceived as process which has for its purpose the general improvement 
of the total teaching-learning situation. 


—William A. Meager 


Features of Supervision 


Supervision is a creative and dynamic process, giving friendly guidance and direction to 
teachers and pupils, for improving themselves and the teaching-learning situation for accom- 
plishing the desired goals of education. The following form the features of supervision: 


DY hou or 


It provides leadership with extra knowledge and superior skills. 

It promotes cooperation in educational effort in a friendly atmosphere. 

It improves institution and the teaching-learning situation and the process. 
It stimulates the continuous growth of teachers and development of pupils. 
It is a creative and dynamic expert technical service, and 


It helps in the achievement of appropriate educational aims and objectives. 


Objectives of Educational Supervision 


The following are the objectives of supervision: 


SO G0) SS ON es Ce 
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To enable teachers with classroom management. 

To enable teachers to evaluate themselves. 

To enable teachers to plan for the institution. 

To enable teachers to work together. 

To enable teachers in providing them with a reasonable workload. 
To enable teachers to use modern methods of teaching. 

To enable teachers to present lesson plan. 

To enable teachers with curriculum development. 

To enable teachers to evaluate the institution, and 


To enable teachers through in-service programmes. 


All these points will be discussed in subsequent sections. 


To Enable Teachers with Classroom Management 


The first task of supervision is to order the classes and school environment in such a way that 
disciplinary problems will be minimized. When behaviour problems arise, remedial measures 
should be tried to correct them and some action should be taken to prevent, reduce or eliminate 
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disciplinary problems. A teacher not only teaches classes but also manages them, or, more prop- 
erly, manages the learning environment in such a way that learning takes place. The skills that 
the teacher employs for this purpose are called classroom management. It is an aspect that causes 
many teachers great concern, and one in which teachers frequently need help. Pre-service train- 
ing programmes hardly solve this complex problem; therefore, in-service training is essential to 
help teachers develop classroom management skills and understand the nuances of discipline. 
Schools themselves contribute to a student’s behaviour problems. It is suggested that supervi- 
sory activities should aim at enabling teachers to develop preventive and corrective measures to 
maintain discipline in classrooms. Both teachers and school administrators agree that maintain- 
ing discipline is the most serious problem faced by them, particularly the inexperienced ones. 


To Enable Teachers to Evaluate Themselves 


The objective of democratic supervision is to help teachers to evaluate themselves rather than 
evaluating their competence by the help of a supervisor. The supervisor must master a variety 
of techniques for getting teachers to look at their own behaviour. The role of the supervi- 
sion in this evaluation should not be a threat to the teachers; rather, it should be a help and 
an assistance. It is through evaluation that teachers learn whether or not the desired objec- 
tives have been reached. Evaluation is a fundamental part of the curriculum development 
process. It is only through evaluation that intelligent curricular decisions can be taken. The 
main objective of supervision is to help teachers develop an evaluative frame of mind and an 
inquiring attitude and also to attain a research-oriented goal. 


To Enable Teachers to Plan for Institution 


Planning requires a good deal of both thought and time, but it is an essential process whose 
ultimate aim is the enhancement of students’ learning capability. Instructional planning is 
considered to be the first step in the improvement of instruction. Therefore, it is recommended 
that the supervisor should help teachers to develop and improve their skills in instructional 
designs and also to use a model of instruction as a guide to better perform instructional plan- 
ning. Most instructional planners recommend two types of instructional plans: (1) the lesson 
plan, which shows the planning for one day and (2) the modules plan, which shows the plan- 
ning for longer periods of time and from which the lesson plans are derived. 


To Enable Teachers to Work Together 


One's life from the cradle to the grave is spent in groups or society. Most of the world’s work is 
done through group interaction. It is no less true of the school; most of the work done at the 
school is through the interaction of personnel of the school. In order to accomplish much of 
the school’s work, teachers must learn to work together in groups, and one of the objectives 
of supervision is the enhancement of teacher’s skills in working in groups. 


To Enable Teachers in Providing Them with Reasonable Workload 


In secondary schools, the teachers hold a heavy workload of both instructional and non- 
instructional activities. A teacher is also expected to teach three or four subjects. Subject 
combinations assigned to the teachers often have no fundamental relationship. An important 
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objective of supervision is to lookin to the teaching load of educational programme. Young and 
inexperienced teachers tend to have a heavy workload. This situation demands supervisory 
effort to help in the adjustment of teaching workload. 


To Enable Teachers to Use Modern Methods of Teaching 


The supervisor should help the teachers in using modern methods of teaching in the class- 
room. The modern teachers, in using modern methods, have departed from the traditional 
chalk-and-talk method. It is based on philosophical and psychological principles. Greater 
emphasis is laid on the interests, capacities and abilities of the students for their adjustment at 
home, vocation, social group relationships and civic life. It is the supervisor's responsibility to 
help teachers to keep abreast of new educational movements, to study and learn new methods 
of teaching, and to apply these new techniques in the classroom. Instruction is imparted on 
the basis of individual differences. To master the modern techniques of teaching, a teacher 
has to develop certain teaching skills. 


To Enable Teachers to Plan Lesson 


Lesson planning is a private affair of the teachers. But lesson presentation is that phase of 
institution which is known to the public as teaching. Presenting lessons involves a complex 
variety of component skills. An ideal supervisor should help the teacher to understand the art 
of presenting instructions, which they have already planned. Supervisors should help teach- 
ers to translate their module and lesson plans into action and to select and use appropriate 
teaching strategies. They should also encourage teachers to increase student participation and 
incorporate a variety of stimuli and activities in both their planning and actual participation. 
In order to understand the use of classroom strategies, they need to understand the meaning 
of strategy. Pedagogy has borrowed the term ‘strategy’ from the armed forces. From a peda- 
gogical point of view, teaching strategy may be defined as a procedure or a set of procedures 
for utilizing resources and for deploying the central figures in the instructional procedure— 
the teacher and the learners. This phase is most rewarding to the teacher. It is during this 
stage that ideas leap from mind to mind, skills are mastered by those who lacked them before 
they were made aware of the instructions and knowledge that is to be used, primarily because 
of the right strategy followed by teachers in classrooms. 


To Enable Teachers with Curriculum Development 


Specialists in the field of curriculum discuss and write about curriculum development, curric- 
ulum planning, curriculum improvement, curriculum construction, curriculum reformation, 
curriculum change and curriculum evaluation. All these terms are, of course, interrelated but 
not necessarily synonymous. Curriculum itself is a planned concept. Instruction is curricu- 
lum in action. Whether in the classroom or in extra class activity, whether in the guidance 
office or the library, instruction is the means of putting curriculum into action. Curriculum 
development is a task of supervision directed towards designing or redesigning the guide- 
lines for specifications, indicating what is to be taught, by whom, when, where, and in what 
sequence or pattern. A successful curriculum requires an independent working relationship 
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among all school personnel and cooperative planning for that relationship. Hence, the super- 
visor should bring the non-professional school personnel, lay persons and students into the 
process of curriculum development. 


To Enable Teachers to Evaluate the Institution 


Evaluation should take place every day and with every lesson as the teacher wants to know 
not only how well students will perform at the end of a lesson or course but also how well 
they have mastered each day’s studies. Evaluation is conceived as an integral part of the 
instructional system. For this reason, it should always be present and continued. Supervisory 
activities help teachers to master a variety of formal and informal evaluation techniques, 
which they can rely upon as and when the need arises. It should develop a number of 
in-service activities to help teachers in improving their skills of evaluation, measurement, 
testing, marking and reporting. The reporting system can be improved through the use of 
narrative reports, progress reports and evaluation conferences. Reporting systems should 
be designed to let students, parents and others know how well the learner is performing in 
the school. 


To Enable Teachers Through In-Service Programmes 


The goal of in-service teacher education programme is the continuing professional develop- 
ment of teachers, which in turn will enhance the achievement of the learners. Every year on the 
campuses of hundreds of training colleges, several thousand people receive their long-awaited 
B.Ed. degree, which certifies that they have successfully completed their teacher teaching 
programme. With this degree they join the competition for teaching jobs. The talented, the lucky 
and, sometimes, the favoured get jobs in a tight market. Within a period of only a 10-month 
stay at the colleges, the student-teachers receive both knowledge in theory and practice of the 
training programme. Among the types of organized in-service programmes are seminars, 
workshops, conferences, supervision of student-teachers and visiting days. Organizing these 
activities is one of the most important objectives of supervision. Thus, the pre-service training 
programme usually culminates in a brief student-teaching experience. Hence, there is need for 
a continuing in-service programme. 


Scope of Educational Supervision 
The scope of educational supervision can be described as follows: 


1. Supervision of school Environment: The supervisors are concerned with the discipline 
of the students, their personal habits, general behaviour, etc. They look into the clean- 
liness of the students, cleanliness of the school surroundings, beautification of the 
school, hygienic conditions of the school canteen, proper drinking water arrange- 
ment, cleanliness of urinals and toilets, etc. They evaluate the steps taken by the school 
authorities for the welfare and safety of the students. 


2. Supervision of pupil’s growth: The supervisors alone are concerned with the overall 
development of the children. 
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. Supervision of instructional work: The supervisor supervises the effectiveness of 


the methods of teaching used in a particular institution; the audio-visual aids 
employed to make teaching interesting and effective; the timetable enforced to 
carry out the instructional work; distribution of work among the members to carry 
out the instructional work; distribution of work among the members of the staff; 
distribution of the prescribed curriculum in suitable terms in the school; written 
work done by the students and experiments conducted, etc. In fact, they are con- 
cerned with the entire planning of the institutional work, in addition to inspecting 
the teacher’s diaries. 


. Supervision of developmental aspects: The supervisor tries to assess whether the 


school is justifying its existence or not. They examine the various steps taken 
by the school to serve the locality in which it is situated. They report about 
the school’s participation in the social, cultural and recreational programmes of the 
community. 


. Supervision of school registers: The supervisor examines all sorts of school records 


and registers. They scrutinize all accounts, and boys’ and girls’ funds. They also verify 
whether or not apparatus and equipment stock registers are up-to-date. 


. Supervision of co-curricular activities: As the present education is not concerned with 


mere teaching of the three Rs, the supervisors also supervise the work carried out in 
the co-curricular field. They are concerned with scouting, games and sports, clubs, 
school government, school magazine, library service, hobbies, school museum, school 
exhibition, and so on. 


Functions of Educational Supervision 


The scope of educational supervision can be further understood by its primary functions. 
These are listed as follows: 


= 
re SO 
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Improve morale of the teacher 
Formulate policies 

Improve the product of education 
Improve group interaction 

Provide leadership 

Improve the teaching-learning situations 
Study the teaching-learning situations 
Improve supervision 

Improve human relations 


Generate favourable learning climate 


. Improve the personnel. 
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Improve Morale of the Teacher 


It is an attitude towards the achievement of a goal. Morale refers to a specific mental state of 
an individual. If the individual feels and says that they can achieve a goal, it is inferred that 
their morale is high. If they feel that they cannot achieve that, their morale is said to be low. 
Similarly, if a person perceives their present performance, achievement or status as unsat- 
isfactory and experiences within themselves feelings of inadequacy, anxiety, tension and 
depression, they are also said to be having a low morale. If an individual feels the opposite, 
then it indicates that they have a high morale. Feelings of hopefulness indicate high morale, 
whereas feelings of helplessness reflect low morale. Morale is considered a psychological 
state of mind which develops as a consequence of the way individuals perceives their present 
achievement and progress. Various factors—psychological, sociological, economic and eco- 
logical—affect the morale of people. But more important to understand for an educational 
supervisor is the role of morale in teaching-learning situation, and the ways through which 
it can be improved. A teacher whose morale is low, does great harm to the students whom 
they teach, and so on. Such teachers develop negative feelings in their students. They are inef- 
fective in the classroom, and students fail to learn from them. Their low morale is associated 
with frustration and tension that produce in them feelings of anger and aggression, resulting 
into them showing undesirable behaviours, such as criticizing authorities, policies and pro- 
grammes, not teaching, showing temper-tantrums, running away from facing responsibility, 
etc. It is the duty of the educational supervisor to improve teaching-learning situations and 
keep the morale of the teachers high. 


Formulate Policies 


Without a definite policy there can neither be good planning nor effective implementation. 
The services are to be provided, the organization has to be set up, the activities have to the 
undertaken and all these things depend upon the policies and plans that have been chalked 
out. Education is a purposeful tool that aims at the development and growth of the individual's 
powers and capacities and meeting the needs and demands of the society, so as to develop a 
better self and an improved and rich democratic social order. For this, definite policies have 
to be formulated, aims and objectives have to be laid down and proper planning has to be 
undertaken. It is for the realization of these policies and goals that society establishes schools. 
It is for the realization of these policies and goals that administrators strive to work hard. 
Supervisors are given the task of improving education in all its aspects. Hence, they should 
be held responsible for formulating educational policies. 


Improve the Product of Education 


Supervisors should next proceed to adopt remedial measures when and where needed. 
Educational practices should constantly upgrade the educational product. The educative 
process is launched and operated to achieve certain general purposes and specific aims and 
objectives. In short, these are the all-round development of the individual's powers and capaci- 
ties and fulfilment of the needs of society. Organization, administration and supervision of 
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education all are geared to the realization of these aims through teaching. Effective improve- 
ment to the educational product can happen only through correct and reliable evaluation. This 
involves a critical analysis of the aims and objectives in terms of pupil's behaviour, setting up of 
appropriate and objective criteria of appraisal and adapting the means of evaluation to avail- 
able resources. Supervision has to draw heavily upon the modern techniques of measurement, 
such as rating scales, checklists, interview, objective testing, and so on. Sound evaluation will 
guide us to the right remedial measure for improving the educational product, and adoption of 
these techniques is an important function of supervision. In modern educational thought, the 
concept of teaching has some important connotations. It is universally agreed that both what 
and how we do are important, that men are more important than material, that the personality 
of the teachers is more important than the curriculum and that learning is more important 
than teaching. It has been rightly recommended that the headmaster and the supervisor have 
the responsibility to see that the conditions of leadership and environment make it possible 
for the teachers to realize themselves for more effective learning. These views are held and 
mutually decided upon by all the concerned persons. Supervision has to continuously assess 
the extent to which the aims are being fulfilled and how far the resulting product of education 
has reached the desired level. It has to discover the strengths and weaknesses of this product 
and what still remains to be done in the light of the assessments made. 


Improve Group Interaction 


In a big school, various committees, such as a policy committee, planning committee, coor- 
dination committee and so on, may be appointed by the staff. Each committee should work 
towards correcting the problems in the specific areas assigned to it individually. Its responsi- 
bility is to bring specific proposals before the staff for discussion and adoption. The supervisor 
has to play an important role by summarizing the findings. They should take care not to dom- 
inate either the discussion or the decision. Education is a cooperative group enterprise. It is 
the function of supervision to secure and maintain cooperation so that each worker is enabled 
to make their best contribution towards the desired goals. This makes everyone work in the 
same direction. Domination can lead only to superficial behaviour, feelings of inadequacy 
and insecurity, frustration and fear. Opportunities should be provided for all the staff to come 
together at regular intervals and time should be set apart for this purpose. Free and frequent 
communication promotes and improves group understanding and interaction. Group work 
encourages individual development, strengthens democratic practices and fosters moral and 
ethical values. For releasing the full power of the group, some conditions are necessarily met. 
Firstly, the workers should know each other’s duties and responsibilities. This will not only tell 
them how far they can go but also help them appreciate each other’s viewpoints and activi- 
ties, and thus promote mutual respect and goodwill. Secondly, the decisions should be made 
by the group, after discussion and frank exchange of ideas and experiences. The decisions 
thus arrived at are readily acceptable to all the members of the group as well as to the outside 
authority and the general community. Common interests, purposes and values emerge oily 
from group thinking. Thirdly, the channels of communication among the members should be 
open, free and quick; only then can members know what is to be done and how and whether 
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any change of procedure is necessary as a result of some new finding and experience. For 
coordinating the efforts of the group, some positive steps can be suggested. The work of the 
school should be planned and organized after discussion among the whole staff or representa- 
tive committees, if the staff is too big to be brought together frequently. 


Provide Leadership 


Leadership is essential because it is the total process through which appropriate human and 
material resources are made available for effectively accomplishing the purposes of an enter- 
prise. The educational enterprise calls for the share and contribution of people of diverse 
temperaments, abilities and capacities. Their efforts are to be coordinated so that they can 
work in cooperation with a common mind and purpose. This needs leadership, which may 
be defined as the process of formulation and achievement of the goals of the group. Without 
leadership, both group activity and group existence are in danger. One of the most significant 
functions of supervision is, therefore, to provide leadership that will maintain the solidarity 
of the group through the promotion of group feeling and group effort. If supervision is to be 
effective, it is imperative that some person(s) be assigned the responsibility of stimulating 
groups of teachers with common interests to share their educational experiences to the end, 
so that a more effective educational process will be made available to the students. 

When we talk of leadership in educational supervision, we mean to emphasize that lead- 
ership is not an exclusive quality or possession of the officially appointed leader but that it is 
a quality of group activity in which every worker can and should participate and contribute. 
In recent years, a small group of theorists has developed a different approach to the concept 
of educational leadership. Devoted to the democratic ideal, this group would conceive of an 
educational leader simply as a sort of chairman of a collection of educational co-workers. 
We have already seen that one of the factors that has influenced education and educational 
supervision in modern times is the democratic way of life. Democracy has faith in the equal 
right and respect of all individuals. It is a belief in the dignity of the individual, a faith that 
everyone is capable of contributing something unique to the betterment of the group. Hence, 
leadership can be exercised by any member of the group. It is the diverse resources, talents 
and capacities of the members, that can be pooled together for the group’s cause. In fact, the 
quality of group achievement will be very much enhanced if every member of the group is 
called upon to play the role of a leader at suitable times. 


Improve the Teaching-Learning Situations 


Supervision undertakes positive steps for the improvement of teaching-learning situa- 
tions, with the cooperation of all workers. The curriculum too has to be constantly revised 
on the basis of experimental testing of material. It should be life-related, that is, related to 
the nature and needs of the learners, and factors in their current family and community life. 
‘A programme of curriculum improvement to be successful must bring about many impor- 
tant changes within persons and within elements constituting the setting for learning’ It has 
to be realized that learning is much more than mere memorizing and, in order to develop 
the learners’ interests, capacities and habits and to enhance their achievement, their active 
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participation in the learning process should be enlisted and their continuous growth should 
be effected, keeping in view the individual differences of the learners. Effective guidance of the 
learning activity depends upon the knowledge that the teachers possess of the characteristics 
and backgrounds of each pupil. 

Teachers possess knowledge and the necessary professional training but these are not 
enough. There is a constant need to their on-the-job improvement by keeping them abreast of 
the current researches and developments in educational theory and practice. Teacher’s growth 
depends upon the faculty of an organization that encourages them to lead by stating their 
problems, devising ways of seeking solutions, participating in decision-making and accept- 
ing responsibility for the outcome. For this, we must maintain a permissive climate, in which 
creativity is valued and diversity of opinion is recognized as an asset. Similarly, supervision 
has to concern itself with the improvement of equipment, facilities and services, and also of 
the socio-physical environment. These have to be made conducive to the growth and progress 
of pupils, which constitute the real scope of supervision. The ongoing social changes make it 
all the more imperative to reform educational technology. Supervision should be regarded as 
a necessary step in this direction and as a continuation of their pre-service training in guiding 
them to do their job better. 


Study the Teaching-Learning Situations Modern 


Supervision is concerned with the total teaching-learning situation, with the ultimate pur- 
pose being to bring about an all-round improvement in the learning programme and activities. 
Supervision has to find out whether the growth and achievement of the learners are satisfactory 
in the light of the aims and objectives cooperatively set up by whoever concerned. For this, it 
is indispensable that supervision should first survey the present state of the situation, which 
includes the pupils, teachers, classrooms, the curriculum and materials of instruction, as well as 
administrative factors such as funds, equipment, timetables, evaluation of pupils, their progress 
reports and records, etc. All four important elements —the learners, teachers, curriculum and 
the socio-physical environment—have to be systematically studied. 


Improve Supervision 


It may sound strange to imply that supervision should first improve itself. But since supervision 
sets forth its own purposes and procedures, therefore, it is essential to evaluate whether and 
how far it is fulfilling the given tasks. This would involve appraisal of its results or outcomes, 
modification of its techniques and methods, improvement of the supervisory personnel in 
the light of this assessment, and the experiences gained during the process of supervision. As 
mentioned earlier, we have cooperatively defined the purposes of supervision, set up criteria, 
and adopted appropriate ways and means of its measurement. This must be followed by adopt- 
ing suitable remedial measures. Modern supervision, therefore, emphasizes that effort should 
be made by teachers and supervisors towards self-evaluation, self-direction, self-guidance and 
self-supervision. Modern supervision directs attention towards the fundamentals of education 
within its general aims and specific objectives. It tries to improve the total teaching-learning 
situation. It encourages teachers to participate in the group’s efforts to improve the product 
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of education. The principles of democracy and scientific methods have much to contribute to 
its philosophy and procedures. More and more use should be made of the objective and diag- 
nostic techniques as well as of an evolutionary and experimental approach. Much will depend 
upon individual effort. A mature individual will not only serve as a leader in group enterprise, 
not only make contributions to group discussion and decision but also will often engage in a 
purely individual effort. 


Improve Human Relations 


Good human relations among the members bring individual satisfaction and group success. 
It, therefore, follows that a significant function of supervision is to develop and maintain 
good human relations with and among all the educational workers. The principles of democ- 
racy tell us that good human relations depend upon manifestation of the belief in the worth 
and dignity of all individuals, regard and respect for the other man’s feeling and point of 
view, and equality of opportunity for working in harmony of common goals by sharing inter- 
ests and purposes. The attitudes and values of a person depend upon the type of experiences 
they have had with other people. Ifthey are treated well, understood well, respected and loved, 
they develop a healthy personality with a sense of security and self-confidence, their morale 
will be high, and so will be their achievements. Good human relations cannot be achieved by 
merely bringing people together to form a group. The supervisor has to make positive and 
deliberate efforts to develop and maintain good human relations. Good human relations can- 
not be obtained by demanding or requesting them. They are built by living and working with 
fellow staff members in such a way that they can practise good human relations too. 

The supervisor should also have faith and confidence in people’s worth and honesty. They 
should firmly believe that everyone is capable of making a unique contribution to the group's 
activity. Hence, they should provide everyone opportunities for sharing problems and par- 
ticipating in their solution. They should erase from their mind all feelings of superiority. They 
should treat their co-workers as their equals, and should be imbued with the spirit of serving 
and not dominating or governing. They must always share with the members the credit for 
the group's success. They should own their mistakes and be magnanimous enough to take 
the blame even for other’s failure. Good relations are the result, not of talks and precepts, but 
good group living. The supervisor should live up to others’ expectations and above all, behave 
not only as a teacher and helper but also as a human being. Good human relations can be 
sustained by generating a stimulating atmosphere of cooperation by exchange of ideas and 
experiences, and continuous experimentation. 


Generate Favourable Learning Climate 


Researches on climate conducted in India as well as abroad have shown that there is high 
positive correlation between teaching-learning and the quality of classroom climate. A good 
socio-emotional climate of the classroom is a potent facilitator of learning. It has been found 
to be positively correlated with pupil's achievement. Climate refers to the psycho-social char- 
acteristic of the environment. These characteristics greatly influence how the students learn 
and teachers teach. These characteristics are also known as socio-emotional climate, social 
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interaction, inter-personal relations, environmental ethos or thrust. These are, sometimes, 
described as the sum total of all the psychosocial characteristics of the environment in which 
learning takes place. This includes factors such as social relationships accompanied by various 
kinds of feelings and emotions which are generated in the teachers and pupils in educational 
institutions. It is, in a way, institutional atmosphere characterized by teacher’s and learner's 
interactions, their attitudes, emotions and feelings, actions and reactions, their philosophies 
and perceptions which may or may not be conducive to teaching—-learning. Boocock uses the 
term ‘social context’ for climate and says, “The characteristics and attitudes of the individuals 
whose roles comprise the school, combine to form its social context. Development of desirable 
behaviours in the pupils is found to be linked with the classroom climate. Research has also 
revealed that the climate of the school and classroom influences the development of attitudes, 
values and other personality aspects of the students. It is emphasized that the educational 
supervisor should study, analyse and improve the teaching-learning climate. By providing 
the essential facilities, enlisting teacher’s participation and involvement in decision-making, 
talking to teachers, supporting them and rewarding them properly, minimizing the chances 
of conflict among teachers, providing effective counselling to both teachers and students, 
emphasizing goal achievement and improving human relations, it is possible to generate a 
favourable climate. This is one of the most important functions of educational supervisors. 


Improve the Personnel 


Supervision has to supply the leadership to help teachers grow professionally and to improve 
the situation. It should, however, be understood that improvement of teachers is possible only 
when they realize the need for it. Foremost among the important functions of a supervisor is 
that of helping the teachers become aware of their need for growth. Elliott defined supervi- 
sion thus: ‘Supervisory control is concerned with what should be taught: to whom, by whom, 
how and to what purposes: If we substitute the term ‘control’ by the term ‘cooperation, this 
definition still holds good, provided the decision is made by the instructional staff and the 
supervisor. It is the supervisor's responsibility to release and coordinate the teacher’s creative 
abilities and efforts for the ultimate purpose of modern supervision, namely the improve- 
ment of the personnel, which is important and indispensable. Today’s teachers, despite their 
knowledge, skill and training, need able leadership to foster their growth as teachers and 
coordinate their efforts to operate a good school. 

Improvement of the staff can be effected through in-service training in which both the 
teachers and supervisors participate on the basis of the following well-established principles 
of learning: 


1. The learning of the teacher will be nearer to what the supervisor expects when both 
the teacher and the supervisor feel secure and when both have a part in establishing 
purposes. 


2. When force is applied, the learning that occurs may be the opposite of what is 
desired. 


3. The supervisor and the teacher learn simultaneously. 
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4. Learning is an ongoing process. 


5. Learning by an individual in a situation is determined by their purposes, needs and 
past experiences. 


The direction of the improvement of personnel lies in promotion of truly creative and effec- 
tive teaching. The supervisors and the teachers together explore and study children’s behav- 
iour, discover their needs, find ways and means to meet these needs and, finally, evaluate how 
far the measures taken have proved fruitful. Improvement of teachers can come only when 
they themselves make an effort to improve. It has been rightly said that the improvement 
of teachers is not so much a supervisory function in which teachers participate rather it is 
a teacher’s function in which supervisors participate. 


Kinds of Supervision 


Supervision today, is greatly affected by the increasing insight into the aims of education, the 
relation of education to the society in which it exists, by the scientific method, and by the 
democratic philosophy. Supervision has become participative and cooperative, that is, demo- 
cratic; it is increasingly oriented towards the fundamental aims of education and of society. 

Beginning slowly in the 1920s of the twentieth century, developing rapidly in the 1930s 
and 1940s, was the concept of cooperative supervision and democratic leadership, the super- 
visor being regarded as an individual who served to be a critic. Democratic supervision 
demands respect for personality. It makes ample provisions for self-direction on the part of 
teachers, participation to a great extent and in-service growth. Supervision can be broadly 
classified into the following. 


Creative Supervision 


‘Creative supervision should encourage the discovery of all kinds of better ways of learning, 
teaching and community improvement not merely those which relate to self-expression and 
problem solving’(Fred C. Ayer). ‘Creative leadership in the long run is vitally necessary to the 
success of democratic life (Barr et al.). 


Preventive Supervision 


This type of supervision helps the teachers to anticipate new situations and to find ways and 
means to correct them. It is obvious that this type of inspection is helpful to the teachers. 


Corrective Supervision 


This is also known as ‘fault-finding’ exercise. In this case, the inspector visits a school to identify 
the areas that are creating problems, and is always on the lookout of pointing out the incon- 
sistencies and gaps to the head of the institution. Such an inspection does not serve any useful 
purpose. It simply makes the teachers unhappy. An inspector must remember that any progress 
depends on a judicious combination of encouragement of good work and removal of defects. 
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Democratic Supervision 


Democratic supervision eliminates the feeling that the supervisor is a superior worker and 
the teacher an inferior worker. Democratic supervision tends to be a cooperative endeav- 
our for the common good. It recognizes the dignity and worth of an individual encouraging 
freedom while furnishing direction and active suggestion. 


Inspirational Supervision 


It inspires teachers, lifts them above themselves and reinvigorates their flagging spirits. True 
inspirational supervision must strive to broaden the base of leadership by utilizing the full 
potential of teachers. It will nurture qualities, such as initiative, originality, creativity, sincerity 
and honesty. It discourages rigidity and stereotyped approach to teaching and meets the needs 
of teachers sufficiently to serve as the foundation of a good programme of supervision. 


Autocratic Supervision 


Autocratic supervision is based upon practice like ‘I told him to do this. This kills the creative 
ability and the initiatives of teachers and serves as a hindrance when they try to improve the 
instructions that they give. Autocratic supervision forces and prescribes methods. It implies 
that the supervisor is a master or a super teacher who can walk in, take over the class and get 
the desired results. 


Differences Between Democratic and Autocratic Supervisor 


1. An autocratic supervisor is jealous of ideas and reacts in several ways when someone 
makes a proposal. They assume that the suggestion merely implies a criticism and are 
in turn offended. They ignore those suggestions that they think are not excellent with 
sarcastic remarks, whereas the democratic supervisor is quick to recognize the ideas 
that are presented by others. 


2. The autocratic supervisor cannot bear to let any of the string of management slip from 
their fingers, whereas the democratic supervisor knows how to delegate duties. 


3. The autocratic supervisor does not admit even to themselves that they are autocratic, 
whereas the democratic supervisor consciously practises democratic techniques. 


4. The autocratic supervisor is so tied to their routine work that they seldom tackle their 
target job, whereas the democratic supervisor frees themselves from routine work in 
order to fully utilize their energy to create leadership. 


5. The autocratic supervisor sacrifices everything, teachers, students, progress, to the end 
of a smooth running system, whereas the democratic supervisor is more concerned 
with the growth of individuals. 


6. The autocratic supervisor does not know how to use others’ experience, whereas the 
democratic supervisor knows how to use them. 


7. The autocratic supervisor believes that they know all angles of problems, whereas the 
democratic supervisor realizes the potential power in 30 or 50 brains. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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. The autocratic supervisor does not let the leadership slip away from them and take 


upon themselves all duties and formulation of tasks, whereas the democratic super- 
visor believes in sharing leadership with as many people as possible and make them 
equally accountable. 


. The autocratic supervisor takes decisions that should have been taken by the group, 


whereas the democratic supervisor refers to the group all matters that concern them. 


The autocratic supervisor expects hero worship, giggles in delight at their attempts at 
humour, etc., whereas the democratic supervisor expects to be respected as a fair and 
just individual as they respect others. 

The autocratic supervisor is greedy for publicity, whereas the democratic supervisor 
allows others to take credit for the work, thereby allowing them to taste success. 


The autocratic supervisor adopts a paternalistic attitude towards the group ‘I know 
best; whereas the democratic supervisor is friendly with others, both on personal and 
professional matters. 


Necessity of Supervision 


The necessities of supervision can be elaborated as follows: 


1. 


Growth of teachers: In spite of better professional training, teachers still need continu- 
ous and improved on-the-job training in a realistic situation. 


. Keeping teachers up-to-date: With continuous social change, comes continuous devel- 


opment in educational theory and practice. Creative suggestions derived from critical 
analysis and discussion of research findings are indispensable for growth. Supervision 
can account for this. 


. Helping teachers to prepare for teaching: Teachers have to perform diverse activities and 


face a heavy load of work. They cannot devote much time to a thorough preparation of 
teaching. Supervision can very well help to lighten the burden of teachers. 


. Providing democratic professional leadership: Supervision can provide creative contribu- 


tion. It can also unify the efforts of all the persons engaged in the education process. 


. Providing expert technical assistance: Education is a complex and difficult activity 


because it deals with living persons. It is carried on through minute divisions of a 
variety of curricula by a large number of teachers of different abilities. In recent times, 
education has largely expanded. All these require expert assistance in supervision. 


Modern Supervision 


The modern concept of supervision is distinct from the old, as regards its purpose, nature and 
scope. In the past, supervision was limited to visiting the teachers and classes, and rating them. 
The scope of modern supervision extends to the improvement of the whole teaching-learning 
situation. Hence, it is concerned with the pupils, teachers, curriculum and socio-physical environ- 
ment and their improvement. The purpose of supervision has been described by Willard S. Elsbree 
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and Harold J. McNolly, in their book Elementary School Administration and Supervision, as ‘the 
improvement of the learning programme’ Modern supervision is a cooperative enterprise experi- 
mental in its approach. Instead of authority and control, the relationship between the supervisor 
and teachers is of the colleague and peer type. Kimball Wiles, in his book Supervision for Better 
School, regards supervision as ‘skill in leadership, skill in human relations, skill in group process, 
skill in the personnel administration, and skill in evaluation: Instead of paying attention to the 
teacher, it concerns itself to the whole of the teaching-learning situation and tries to improve it. 
It provides democratic professional leadership to help teachers do their job better. We can, there- 
fore, fully agree that the improvement of teachers is not so much a supervisory function in which 
teachers participate, as it is a teacher function in which supervisors participate. 


Elements Influencing Supervision 
Culture, Democracy and Society 


All social agencies dealing with children and youth should be made to cooperate in the edu- 
cational enterprise. Modern supervision has been deeply influenced by some recent cultural 
and social trends, such as the democratic philosophy of life, which is the emergent social 
theory. Democracy believes that leadership and creativity, far from being an exclusive posses- 
sion, are found in all persons though in varying degrees. Hence, cooperative procedures must 
be followed in developing policies, plans, aims, methods, evaluations, etc. Pupils, parents, 
public, community leaders, teachers and administrators all should be invited to participate 
and contribute to the discussions. Supervision should be viewed as democratic professional 
leadership and not as an authoritative fault-finding activity. Good supervision should mobi- 
lize the opinion and effort of all persons in formulating the aims and objectives of education 
because its principles and techniques will have to be attuned to these. Education is now viewed 
as a powerful social force for the development of personality and the values of democratic 
social order. Democracy requires that supervision should be made more and more participa- 
tive and cooperative. Democratic philosophy extends the scope of supervision to the ultimate 
goals and values of education determined democratically through the participation of all the 
people concerned with the educational process. 


Scientific Approach 


Another element influencing modern supervision, is the development of scientific approach 
to life and its problems including education. It has to be properly planned and methodically 
implemented. It has to be more and more experimental in its methods and techniques and evo- 
lutionary in nature. As a result of critical thinking about the nature, functions and procedures 
of education, the scope of educational supervisors has expanded from the traditional, subjec- 
tive, whim-centred, denouncing activity to a systematic, objective and scientific process. 


Teacher Training Programme 


Better teacher education has improved the staff’s ability to serve. The staff, having received 
better training, is in a far more favourable position to tackle educational problems coopera- 
tively and to deliver the goods. More attention should now be paid to the teaching-learning 
situation instead of individuals. 
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Industrial, Economic and Social Change 


Physical, social and psychological pressures and challenges, mechanization of industry, methods 
of production, modes of transport, mass media of communication and urbanization and mobil- 
ity of population, etc., are having a far-reaching effect on modern society. It is rapidly growing in 
nature from the closed to an open society. Education, in order to adapt and adjust the individual’s 
capacities to meet the challenge of today’s life and future needs, has also to change. The old 
curriculum and traditional methodology will no longer hold good. The modern concept of super- 
vision has to necessarily modify and evolve itself according to the ever-changing situations and 
circumstances. Educational supervision, too, cannot remain static. It has to be dynamic and flex- 
ible and should continually reconstruct and revise its policies, purposes, plans and procedures. 


Traits of an Effective Supervisor 


An effective supervisor should have the ability to direct professional growth, develop teacher’s 
control, maintain teachers’ interest; measure teachers’ achievement; earn profit by criticism: 
accuracy; amicability; alertness; attention to individual needs of teacher and institutions; 
attractive manner; broadmindedness; cheerfulness; cooperativeness; clarity in speech; clarity 
in writing; clarity in thinking; courtesy; constructive mind; contentment; consistency; cour- 
age; definiteness of aim; dependability; desire for self-improvement; devoted to democratic 
ideals; effectiveness in the use of audio-visual aids; enthusiasm; experimental attitude; firm- 
ness; forcefulness; friendliness; fairness; generosity; helpfulness; honesty; humour; humility; 
hard work; industriousness; intellectual interests; interest in community affairs; interest in 
community affairs; interest in people; interest in teaching as a profession; interest in work- 
ing with teachers; judiciousness; justness; kindliness; knowledge of subject matter; loyalty; 
mental alertness; neatness; open-mindedness; optimism; patience; posture; preparation of 
instructional material; politeness; promptness; quickness; reasonable attitude; resourceful- 
ness; skill in guiding teachers; self-discipline; self-reliance; sincerity; skill in locating good 
points and difficulties; skill in motivating work; sociability; tactfulness; teaching skill; under- 
standing of the teachers; variety of interest; vitality; wisdom etc. 


EDUCATIONAL INSPECTION 


Introduction 


‘Inspection’ in educational parlance, stands a little different from its traditional meaning of 
general sense. Inspection means to test and probe with an easy and critical view. In education 
also this sort of test is reflected from the inspection of school with activities related to educa- 
tion. The main function of an inspector is to inspect the school. They should do this function 
with sympathy and dexterity and give counsel on the basis of their knowledge and experi- 
ence. According to this suggestion the inspector is entrusted with the function of providing 
advice and encouragement. But in real practice the situation remains the same as before. This 
suggestion was given according to inspection. In England, where important changes were 
made in the concept and practice of inspection gradually, there was sufficient work to show 
that it began to help in the progress of work in schools that were following the democratic 
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way. But, in India, no important steps were taken to change this concept and practice. Even 
today the same meaning is attached to inspection which was prevalent during the British 
era. The school inspector is appointed by the government to go to various, schools regu- 
larly, where they inspect some classes, laboratories and playgrounds. Besides, they receive 
other information by asking questions from the principal/headmaster and teachers and by 
doing book inspection of registers regarding office and financial matters with a view of criti- 
cal observation. Thus, information is received in this way and on the basis of self-observation, 
inspectors prepare their report and submit it to higher authorities. This report goes through 
the hands of various officers, with each giving their remarks and passing it to the next higher 
level. Thus, the result of inspection, to a great extent, automatically becomes redundant. This 
result, by the time it reaches the principal, loses much of its originality and purpose. 

The school inspection is a thorough scrutiny and observation of all matters related to 
school administration, curricular and co-curricular programmes and activities carried out 
over a period of time, as well as expansion plans, funds position and such other genuine 
needs of a growing educational institution, carried out by an especially designated govern- 
ment official in accordance with the inspection schedule. The official is generally known as 
the District Inspector of School (DISO) and is a qualified person. According to Secondary 
Education Commission, an inspector should possess high academic qualifications, ie., a 
master’s degree in any subject along with a degree in teaching, and should have vast and 
extensive experience of school administration, either as a teacher or headmaster for at least 
10 and 3 years, respectively, or should be a qualified staff of a teacher's training college. As 
such, an inspector is an educational administrator who enjoys the confidence of the teacher 
community and is someone who has gone through the mill. 


Definitions of Inspection 


If all inspectors would make it clear that they come as friends to encourage and inspire, not 

to depress, and that their reports may be anticipated with confidence, the lives of the children 

and of the teachers would be happier and the results of inspection more beneficial. 
—National Union of Teachers 


The purpose of inspection in an age of democracy is the improvement to institution. 
—S. N. Mukerji 


In our view the true role of an inspector-for whom we would prefer the term Educational 
Advisor-is to study the problems of each school to take a comprehensive view of all its func- 
tions and to help the teachers to carry out his advice and recommendations. 

—Secondary Educational Commission 


Principles of Effective Inspection 


The following principles should go a long way in making inspection effective and reliable: 


1. General growth: Inspection should contribute to the general growth of the school and 
to the professional efficiency of the teacher. 


2. Understanding: Inspection should be done sympathetically and an inspector should be 
considerate and appreciative of the working conditions under which teachers perform. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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. Scientific attitude: Inspection implies the impartial observation of facts. The 


inspector must maintain a scientific and critical attitude and should be free of 
prejudices. 


. Thoroughness: Inspection should be very comprehensive and thorough. It should not 


merely be concerned with the financial aspects of school management and adminis- 
trative details but should cover all aspects of schoolwork. 


. Esprite de Corps: Inspectors should try to assess the spirit of a school in addition to 


its instructional work. The spirit of school may be gauged from the records of staff 
meetings, co-curricular activities and any experimental work done in educational 
methods. The standard of discipline on the playing field and outside the class is a 
sure index of the spirit of oneness and affinity between various components of a 
school. 


. Appreciation: The individuality of the teacher’s method should be respected. The 


inspector should not insist on ‘deadly uniformity. They should try to understand the 
methods employed by the teachers and appreciate the methods. 


. Justice: The inspectors should be judicious in their criticism of the work of the teachers. 


They should not be ‘misers’ in giving praise when it is deserved. 


. All-round development: Inspection should not be cursory in character. At least two or 


three days should be devoted to it. Doing is always better than telling. Demonstration 
lessons by an inspector are more useful than writing pages of suggestions. However, it 
must be executed when an inspector finds a class weak in a subject or finds unsatisfac- 
tory methods are being used by the teacher. Such a step is likely to lower the prestige 
of the teacher in the eyes of the students. 


. Ground reality: The inspecting staff should understand the local conditions perfectly 


well then decide for themselves what progress may reasonably be expected. 


Integration: The written work of the students should be carefully assessed. In case of 
subjects with practical work, such as science, agriculture and drawing, the inspectors 
should always get the practical work done by the students. 


Linkage: Inspection should not be confined to the four walls of the school. As the 
school serves the community and is intimately connected with it, the inspector should 
help the school to develop proper contacts with the community and to improve its 
relations with people. 


Planning: Inspections must be planned in advance. They should not be a hit-or-miss 
affair. A good planned inspection will have a set of clearly stated objectives and will 
outline the devices, means and procedures which are to be used in the attainment of 
these objectives. It will also include a clear outline of the criteria, checks or tests which 
are to be applied to the results of inspection in order to determine the success or fail- 
ure of the programme. 


Cooperation: The academic work of the school should be thoroughly checked by a 
panel of experts with the inspector as its chairman. Inspection should be planned in 
such a way that cooperation of all concerned is readily available. 
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Aims and Objectives of Inspection 


The following are the aims and objectives of inspection: 


1. 


An inspector should understand the local conditions perfectly well and then decide 
for themselves what progress may reasonably be expected. There is no use being impa- 
tient as growth and improvement always take time. 


. Very often inspections are cursory in character. It is not useful to try to judge the work 


of a teacher in a few minutes and then offer them advice and suggestions. More careful 
and longer observation is necessary. Telling is one thing and doing is another, and the 
latter is better than the former. A demonstration lesson by an inspector is a far more 
effective piece of assistance than writing pages of suggestions. 


. Ordinarily in India inspections are concerned far too greatly with money matters and 


administrative detail. In contrast, every inspection should contribute to the general 
efficiency of the school and professional growth of the teacher. 


. One of the qualities frequently found lacking in inspectors is sympathy. An inspec- 


tor should not be looked upon as an unpleasant event but as an occasion when 
teachers may derive encouragement and professional improvement. An inspector 
should carry with him loads of sympathy. They must have the desire to cooperate 
and help. 


. Inspection is not merely the exercise of authority. The inspector is, of course, given 


certain powers not in order to exercise them arbitrarily but for the purpose of improv- 
ing school conditions. Mere exercise of authority will not be of any use without the 
willing cooperation of subordinates. 


. Inspections need not be limited to the four walls of the school. The school serves the 


community and is intimately connected with it. The inspector should help the school 
to establish proper contracts with the community and to improve its relations with the 
people. In these days of democracy, schools cannot exist and prosper without the sup- 
port of the community. 


. Inspection implies the observation of facts. Faults may be discovered by the inspector 


and they have to be frank and straightforward in their remarks. 


Qualities of an Effective Inspector 


Only those persons should be appointed as inspectors who have practical experience of 
teaching in schools, possess first-hand knowledge of educational problems and an organiza- 
tional ability of a high order. The Secondary Educational Commission recommended thus, 
“There should be a free exchange between professors in training colleges on the one hand and 
selected headmasters of schools and inspectors of the education department on the other, 
and that for varying periods of three to five years, there should be a possibility of sending one 
or other of these to any of the posts mentioned herein’ Brailley suggests that the motto of an 
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inspector should not be ‘Check your teachers, frighten your teachers, weaken your teachers 
and examine theny but its variant, Train your teachers, inspire your teachers, encourage your 
teachers and trust them. The inspectors are required to keep themselves in touch with the 
latest developments in education not only in India but in other countries also. Their knowl- 
edge of educational thought and practice must be up-to-date. For this purpose there should 
be provisions of in-service training of inspectors. The training should be indigenous to the 
country taking in view its basic educational objectives. An inspector should preferably pos- 
sess the following qualities. 


Organizing Capacity 


As they have to serve as ‘teacher of teachers, they should have the capacity to organize 
refresher courses, meetings, seminars and discussions. 


Sympathy 


They should always show respect for the teachers’ personality. A good inspector is one who 
can inspire and enthuse the teachers without dominating them like a harsh taskmaster. They 
should place the teachers on a footing of human equality and should be cooperative, sympa- 
thetic and affectionate. 


Experiments 


They must be an experimenter. An able inspector will select forward-looking schools where 
the teachers and the headmasters have a progressive outlook on education and are imbued 
with the spirit of experimentation, and will turn these schools into nurseries wherein the 
seeds of educational reform and progress are sown, cared for and their progress carefully 
monitored and the message carried to other schools. 


Liaison Ability 


An inspector should be a friendly liaison officer between the department and the field 
workers, a mediator linking up scattered educational experiences and experiments. Hart, a 
specialist in school administration at California University, has enumerated seven abilities 
which an administrator and supervisor should possess in ample degree to discharge their 
duties well. Firstly, the ability to recognize the especially worthwhile things that are tak- 
ing place in the school system. Secondly, to organize the school system so that essentially 
worthwhile things discovered are spread throughout the system. Thirdly, to overcome the 
inefficiencies of others without losing their goodwill. Fourthly, to set goals that are within 
the reach of an individual. Fifthly, to make everyone in the school system feel the worth- 
whileness of their job. Sixth, to help everyone in the system to grow professionally and 
grow in society. Finally, to make those who work for or with the administrator or supervi- 
sor, personally happy. 
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Educational Vision 


An inspector should be aware of the new trends in education, latest techniques of education 
and recent problems in the field. They should not merely assess the academic achievements 
of the schools, but attend to all-round progress of the schools. 


In the Role of a Good Administrator 


An inspector should be an expert in playing various roles such as personnel administration— 
appointment, promotion and transfer of the teaching, non-teaching and inspecting staff, 
their performance, appraisal and disciplinary control; financial administration—sanctioning 
and disbursement of grants-in-aid, disbursement of teachers’ salaries, audit and inspection 
of accounts; dealing with disputes between teachers and management and attending to quasi 
judicial cases, dealing with local bodies and the Panchayat Raj institutions. 


PLANNING 


The inspector should plan their work thoroughly and should not undertake it at random. 


Constructive Mind 


An inspector should possess a constructive mind rather than destructive. They should never 
undertake a visit to a school with the pure objective of fault-finding. An inspector who fails 
to praise when commendation is deserved is failing as much in their duties as someone who 
fails to criticize when criticism is deserved. They should have a problem-solving attitude and 
should help teachers in tackling the problems with which they are faced. 


Expertise in Various Subjects 
An inspector should be a specialist in many languages and subjects. This is particularly 


important in our schools where different medium of instruction are followed. 


Faith 


There is no use being impatient, for growth and improvement always take time. The inspec- 
tor must have a far-reaching programme, but while putting it through they should proceed 
item by item. 


Implementation of Projects 


The inspector should help the individual teachers or group of teachers to plan and carry 
forward out-of-class projects which have a direct bearing on the improvement of learning 
conditions. These projects are: 


1. Planning and initiating instructional devices suitable to individual students. 
2. Utilizing community resources to enrich classroom teaching. 


3. Collecting supplementary materials. 
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4, Conducting workshops for the study of special problems. 


5. 


Undertaking special projects in the use of audio-visual aids 


6. Planning testing programmes and constructing tests. 


7. Analyzing test result and planning remedial procedures. 


Defects in the Present-day Inspection 


Inspection, as it prevails in the modern times in India, is marred with several defects or 
shortcomings. Attention should be paid towards elimination of these defects to make the 
present-day inspection effective, efficient and trustworthy. The defects can be enumerated 
as follows: 


1. 


The present-day inspection is not teacher-friendly, as the inspector has no time to 
establish a rapport and know the working conditions, well-being and grievances of the 
teachers, who are the backbone of any progressive school system. 


. The present-day inspection deters an inspector to establish a rapport with teachers 


and to know their problems due to heavy load. 


. The present-day inspection neglects subject like home science, music, art and craft, 


etc., due to non-availability of experts, which results in non-supervision of these 
subjects. 


. The present-day inspection is critical due to the unsympathetic attitude of the inspec- 


tor with the result that their visit is looked upon in awe and terror. 


. The present-day inspection is superficial as sufficient time is not given for improve- 


ment of instructional activities. 


6. The present-day inspection is casual, cursory and perfunctory. 


7. The present-day inspection is hasty as most of the time available is spent on book 


inspection such as accounts, results, timetable and curriculum distribution. 


EXERCISE 


|. Answer the following questions in detail 


1. Enumerate the need, objectives and functions 
of educational supervision. 


4. Compare supervision and inspection. Indicate 
the role of the headmaster in supervision and 


. Discuss the term ‘supervision. Enumerate the 


main characteristics of supervision. 


. Describe the role and responsibility of an 


educational supervisor and indicate their 
accountability. 


inspection. 


. Compare and contrast modern and traditional 


supervision referring to their purpose and 
objectives. 
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Il. Answer the following questions in brief 


1. Indicate the functions of educational 4. Discuss difference between supervision and 
supervision. inspection. 


2. Enumerate the characteristics of modern edu- 5. Describe the role of the headmaster in educa- 
cational supervision. tional supervision. 


3. Indicate the responsibility of the headmaster 
in supervision. 


Ill. Tick out (T) for true and (F) for false answers 


1. The main function of supervision is to provide 4. These is no difference between supervision 
leadership. T] [El and inspection. T] [Fl 














2. Educational supervision helps in school 5. The supervision provides the feedback to the 
organization. T| [FI staff development. T| [FI 























3. Monitoring and supervision have the same 
function. T] [El 


Guide: 1. (T), 2. (T), 3. (F), 4 (F), 5. (T). 

















IV. Fill in the blanks 


1. The supervision provides and 4. Thesupervision helps in school 
encouragement to staff members. and administration. 


2. The main function of supervision is to provide 5. The focus of supervision is at 
process. 


3. The supervision helps in improving 
process. 


Guide: 1. feedback, 2. leadership, 3. teaching-learning, 4. organization, 5. guidance. 


V. Tick the most suitable alternatives 


|. The main focus of educational supervision is 3. Educational supervision is a service in 


(a) To provide leadership (a) Management (b) Administration 
(b) To provide feedback (c) Organization (d) All the above 
(c) Assessment and diagnosis 4. The main focus of educational supervision is 
(d) All the above (a) Administration 

2. The principle of inspection is (b) Educational service 
(a) Understanding (b) General growth (c) Decision-making 


(c) Realism (d) All the above (d) Control 
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5. Educational supervision helps in (c) Evaluate instruction 

(a) Diagnosis (b) Remediation (d) All the above 

(c) Encouraging (d) All the above 7. The role of a headmaster is as 
6. The objective of supervision is (a) Supervision 

(a) Classroom management (b) Guide 

(b) Curriculum development (c) Leadership 

(d) All the above 


Guide: 1. (d), 2. (d), 3. (d), 4. (b), 5. (d), 6. (d), 7. (d). 
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Guidance and Leadership 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 
+ Providing Guidance 
+ Leadership 


PROVIDING GUIDANCE 


Introduction 


Every person faces the problem of adjustment. They find the solution to the problems they 
face in accordance with their abilities and sometimes fail to adjust due to lack of ability. In 
such a situation they need guidance. Guidance is that process by which adjustment and solu- 
tion to a problem of a person is assisted. The problem of adjustment arises at the time when 
a person’s needs are not fulfilled. The need of adjustment is felt due to individual differences 
too. If the process of adjustment is faulty, it becomes deformed. There is much need of guid- 
ance in the field of education because education is a social process which brings necessary 
changes in a person's behaviour. Education is imparted keeping in mind the individual dif- 
ferences and if it is not able to effect complete development of a child, its causes should be 
found out. If there are some shortcomings in a child, their remedy is possible only through 
guidance. 

Thus, it is evident that guidance helps in determining the life objectives, establishing 
coordination in life and solving behavioural problems. According to Jones, ‘Guidance is the 
personal help that is given by one person to another in developing life goals, in making adjust- 
ments and in solving problems that confront him in the attainment of goals’ Guidance is used 
in a special meaning in psychology. In psychology, guidance is called that personal help which 
a psychologist gives to a person. This guidance is in the form of an advice. James Drever has 
spoken of using the word ‘guidance’ in three possibilities: (1) guidance of the children, which 
means medical, psychological, educational and psychoanalytical organization and coopera- 
tion which studies the behaviour and educational problems of dull children; (2) educational 
guidance, and (3) professional guidance, which helps in selection of profession to the children 
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and their parents. In fact, it can be seen that adjustment is the fundamental problem of life. 
The person who is not able to adjust themselves in their situation fails. 

Guidance means showing the path. Consider the following situation. A person is going 
to their relative’s place and at a certain place they have a doubt about its location that hampers 
their progress. They, therefore, seeks advice. We direct them and signal them to go a certain 
way. This is known as guidance. Travellers often feel the need of guidance upon reaching 
a square. A child is a traveller on the path of life. They too need guidance. Having passed 
junior high school, a child is admitted in a high school, where they have to choose some 
subjects. They have to bring a change in their behaviour to adjust themselves in the new 
atmosphere. They need guidance at such a time. There are large squares in the form of high 
school, intermediate, BA and MA, where they have to take important decisions. Their parents 
and teachers help them take suitable decisions. In other words, they guide them. 

Guidance is an important means to understand a person's problems. When a guide wants 
to direct a person, they want to know about the problems. They make plans on the basis of 
these problems. 

Guidance is a means to help a person. A person needs others’ help in their educational 
and professional life, sometimes they feel dejected in their personal life and find themselves 
unable to find solution to their personal problems. They take themselves as ignorant and 
helpless in their profession. It is the duty of the society to help them at such a juncture. 
Guidance is a chief and beneficial means of helping a person. 

The objective of guidance is to help a person arrange their life in a suitable order so that 
they could achieve their goals, do what they want and solve their problems. The objective 
of guidance is to help the person in such a way that they can take a suitable decision about 
future. The objective of guidance is not to do a person’s work. If one works for a person in 
the name of guiding them, it would not be called proper guidance. In fact, the objective 
of guidance is to help a person in such a way that they are able to solve their problems by 
themselves. Where they are able to stand on their own and do not have to depend on others 
for everything. This is the clear objective of guidance. Any aid or assistance that is rendered 
in this regard, may be denominated as guidance which becomes integral to the educational 
process and has come to be interpreted as a phase of education which functions in relation to 
a child’s development and adjustment. 

It appears appropriate here to clarify that the focal point of guidance is the person and 
not their problems. When one talks of solving problems, it should not slip from the mind that 
the solution to the problems enhances the person’s enjoyment. If their problems become the 
focal point in place of the person themselves, the objective of guidance will be defeated. 


Need of Guidance for Indian Students 


Everybody needs guidance. Sometimes such complex problems are faced in life that our body 
goes cold and we want to resort to the help of experienced persons. Sometimes people visit 
the astrologers for solution to their problems. We see in our daily life that people visit the 
palmists, astrologers, saints, charmers, etc., with their problems. They want the help of schol- 
ars for solving their problems and need suitable guidance in life. The palmists, charmers, etc. 
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take advantage of this need. They should know that the guidance of these scholars is unscien- 
tific. Thus, it can be seen that a person needs guidance. Hence, the establishment of guidance 
service is required. 

The need of guidance has been felt since ancient times, but it is needed all the more in 
present times. The contemporary social and economic changes have made guidance neces- 
sary. The need of guidance is discussed as follows. 

A great change will occur in domestic situations. India has been famous for its joint family 
system, but today the joint families are being converted into dispute houses. Nuclear families 
are seen to be living alone wherein the breadwinner stays away for reasons of employment 
and the children grow without fatherly love and care. A child is an important part of a family 
and they learn the family profession easily. A son of an ironsmith easily masters the art of 
their father, so does the son of a carpenter. But since the family is losing its significance, the 
responsibility of guidance has now fallen on the school and other like institutions. 

People have to travel from one place to another within the country, thus getting separated 
from their friends and relatives. The problem of refugees is its burning example. These people 
feel general restlessness and find their future bleak. These people need guidance. 

Education is being spread greatly. The number of students is increasing every year. They 
need guidance so that they do not waste their energy. The number of things in every field is 
increasing. A person needs guidance how they should pass their leisure time, such as in read- 
ing novels, tales or poetry, etc. People need guidance at every step of life. 

A great deal of doubt in the field of religion is prevalent as many religions exist in 
our country such as Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Buddhism and Jainism. Not only this, 
some Hindus are Arya Samajis and some Sanatanis, some are Satsangis and some are 
Brahmasamajis. A child sees the existing atmosphere of religious animosity around them 
and needs guidance. 

The problem of unemployment in our country is very acute. The economists are busy 
finding solution to this problem. This problem is rapidly increasing. The village and cottage 
industries can help solve this problem to a great extent. Most of the literate people today 
look for services. In such a situation, suitable professional guidance is extremely beneficial. 
Professional guidance is in great demand keeping in view the circumstances of the country 
and the interest of the child. 


Responsibility of Guidance 


It has been said before that guidance is a process and this process should be orderly and 
scientific. The advice of an astrologer or a palmist cannot be called guidance. The responsi- 
bility of guidance lies with the family, school and state. 

The family includes all relations. A child learns many things living in the family. One 
cannot imagine a child sans family. The family plays a great role in the physical, mental and 
emotional development of a child. The parents of the child pay attention to their develop- 
ment. They also guide them, but the parents and other elderly members of the family are 
often not aware of the scientific process of guidance, so they fail to guide in accordance 
with the interests and feelings of the child. The state can also undertake the responsibility 
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of guidance besides the family. Guidance bureaus can be opened by the state. A psychology 
centre has been established in Uttar Pradesh (Prayag) whose branches have been opened in 
other districts too. The function of these psychology centres is to provide educational and 
professional guidance: The difficulty faced in guidance by the state is that the present per- 
sonality can only be taken into consideration and guidance can be done on its basis, but it 
is necessary to look at one’s history too. Not only this, the guidance by the state suffers from 
the lacuna of improper relationship between the guide and the guided. 

Besides the family and state, the schools too can undertake guidance. The child is more 
related to school, though they are much influenced by the family. However, the family cannot 
undertake this function properly due to lack of expertise. The schools can be in a position to 
takes on themselves the responsibility of guidance and arrange for able guides. The teachers 
too can perform this work. The school is a special educational institution, and it can under- 
take the function of guidance. 

In brief, it can be said that the responsibility of guidance lies with the family, school and 
state, but the school is in a position to do it in a better way. Our schools have paid little atten- 
tion to this aspect, but it is anticipated that they would actively consider about establishing a 
guidance department. 


Understanding the Guidance Seeker 


Guidance is a scientific process and the person undertaking it would be called the guide. Due 
care should be paid to the appointment of the guide while establishing guidance service in 
an institute. If the guide is not competent, the guidance would be rendered futile. The guide 
should possess some abilities. They should have sympathy with the children. They should 
possess the ability of understanding the problem and should also be aware of the statistical 
method. They should also be capable of drawing cooperation from other teachers. 

The guide has other duties too. They should try to understand the children. The first and 
fundamental duty of the guide is to understand needs, stimulations, interests and desires of 
the guidance seeker. Guidance cannot be undertaken without properly understanding the 
guidance seeker. The methods employed to understand the guidance seeker are as follows: 


1. Researches by the experts: Several researches in various fields of life are being con- 
ducted. One can attempt to understand the guidance seeker with the help of numerous 
researches conducted on infants, children, adolescents and adults. 


2. The study of the family of the guidance seeker: A child is influenced by both tradi- 
tion and environment. The ideals of a child are often constructed in accordance with 
the traditions and ideals of the family. The economic condition of the family directly 
affects the child. The guide should know these facts. 


3. The school records: The school records can help know about the child. The following infor- 
mation can always be made available from the school record: (i) the child’s age, (ii) place of 
birth, (iii) sex, (iv) father’s name, (v) whether father is alive or not, (vi) profession of father, 
(vii) number of brothers and sisters, (viii) religion, (ix) caste, (x) results, (xi) the school in 
which they previously studied, (xii) character and (xiii) the reason for quitting school. 
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Some schools maintain cumulative records of the student’s works. These records too 
provide enough information about the student. It may be that some of this information might 
not be correct. Some students and their guardians give incorrect information due to ignorance. 
Even then the guide can render great help. They can obtain enough information about every 
child from these records. Any doubtful information can be rechecked for its authenticity. 


4. Study of co-curricular activities: It is necessary to study a child’s priority to given areas 
of activity as an index of their interests and preference. The guide can get this informa- 
tion by self-observation and by enquiring from related teachers. 


5. Intelligence tests: The intelligence of a guidance seeker can be measured by an intel- 
ligence test. The knowledge of the intelligence of the guidance seeker is mandatory. 
Various intelligence tests have been developed for the measurement of intelligence. 


6. Specific ability test: Besides intelligence, the knowledge of a child’s specific attitude 
should also be tested. A child can be provided educational and professional guidance on 
the basis of the specific ability. There are a few approved tests to check specific ability. 


7. Interest and personality test: It is not enough to know only intelligence and specific 
ability of the guidance seeker; their interest, attitude and adjustability should also be 
known, else proper guidance would not be possible. It is a difficult proposition to 
objectively know the characteristics of a person. The process of guidance begins after 
having known of the needs, interests, attitudes, natural characteristics, intelligence, 
specific ability, etc. There are several methods of guidance. The schools can adopt any 
method as may be needed. These general methods can be of three kinds: (i) advice, (ii) 
collective guidance, and (iii) medical method. 


Advice is the process in which all related facts of the guidance seeker are gathered, and 
their problem is analysed, to give direct and personal help. In advice, the solution of the prob- 
lem is searched by the guidance seeker and not by the guide. 

Order should not be given in advice. Refusing something is not included in advice. There 
should not be any lectures, education, signals, allurements, descriptions, etc., because through 
these the guide tries to search the solution to the problem and overlooks the reasoning and 
logic of the child. True advice is given when the guidance seeker is so helped as to enable 
them to consider the problem themselves and find out the solution. 

There are several steps in advice: (1) To come for the help of the person; (2) to know what 
help can be rendered to the guidance seeker; (3) to stimulate the guidance seeker to express 
their problems openly; (4) the guide should understand the problems; (5) the guidance seeker 
tries to understand the real form of the problems; (6) the solution of the problem should be 
thought out; (7) the solution should be analyzed. Finally, the guidance seeker develops the 
feeling of self-dependence and does not feel the need of help any longer. The process of advice 
ceases at this stage. 


Types of Guidance 


As has been discussed above that when a person cannot solve some of their problems by 
themselves, they need the personal advice of a psychologist. This guidance will depend on the 
fact about which it is being given. Some psychologists have attempted to classify problems. 
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For example, Jones has divided the problems of life into eight types depending on their nature: 
(1) related with health and physical development, (2) related with home and family, (3) related 
with the leisure time, (4) related to personality, (5) religious, (6) related to school, (7) social, 
and (8) professional. Myers has pointed out the following seven types of guidance: 


1. Professional guidance 

. Educational guidance 

. Civility guidance 

. Community service guidance 


. Social and moral guidance 
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. Health guidance 
7. Leadership guidance 


If the above classifications are analysed, the guidance works can be generally divided into 
three types: 


1. Educational guidance 
2. Professional guidance 


3. Personal guidance. 


Classifying guidance into various fields does not imply that these fields are entirely different 
from each other. The truth remains that guidance is a mobile and progressive process which 
includes advice on all aspects of life. They have been classified into various classes from the 
convenience of study viewpoint. Educational guidance and professional guidance are closely 
related. In the same way, these two are closely related to personal guidance too because the 
basis of these are the various problems of a person which are related to each other. It would 
be prudent to clarify here that the context in which guidance is discussed is a specific ser- 
vice which can be performed by a specialist only. A person who understands the implicit 
psychological and social aspects of guidance alone can give correct and useful guidance by 
taking help of guidance methods. It can be divided into two classes from the point of view of 
guidance method: 


1. Individual guidance method: The guide interacts on psychological plain with the guid- 
ance seeker. They study their domestic and familial conditions. They may have to inter- 
view their parents and other members of their family. They may have to collect case 
history advertisement and gather information related to educational achievements. 
For it to happen, various tests such as intelligence, specific mental ability, interest, 
attitude and personality tests are given. Many things are known through interview. 
Gathering objective information and basing advice on these facts can be the work of 
only a trained guide. 


2. Collective guidance method: This guidance is provided to a person, no doubt, but in 
a group. It does not imply that the guidance for the group as a whole. In fact, this 
guidance is given to each person of the group for solving their problem. The only 
difference is that the problems of the members of the group are about the same in 
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nature. It is clear that it is a waste of time and energy to give guidance for the same 
nature of problem to various people separately. Of course, the effect of such guid- 
ance cannot be equal to the personal guidance as opportunities for personal contact 
are minimal in this method. Hence, collective guidance can be successful only in 
those circumstances where the problems are not much different from each other and 
are not complex. 


Educational Guidance 


In the words of Jones, ‘Educational guidance, in so far as it can be distinguished from other 
aspects of guidance is concerned with the assistance given to pupils in their choices and 
adjustments with relation to schools, curriculum, courses and school life: 

The above definition clarifies that educational guidance is required by those students 
who have a problem before them and are unable to solve it by themselves and, therefore, 
need the help of an expert for this purpose. It is also clear that educational guidance is 
provided for selection pertaining to education; for example, selection of school, selection 
of curriculum, selection of subjects, etc. Educational guidance is provided for educational 
adjustment. The student has to adjust with an environment in which the adjustment with 
friends, teachers, school routine, curriculum and co-curricular programmes is promi- 
nent. All students are not able to adjust with them. Hence, the adjustment problems arise. 
Educational guidance is needed to solve the adjustment problems. Hence, the objective of 
educational guidance is to solve educational problems, select their curriculum and adjust 
them with the school environment. The following are the chief functions of educational 
guidance: 


. Selection of suitable curriculum according to ability and capacity 
. Improvement in the method of study 

. Arrangement of special teaching method for backward children 

. Arrangement for special programme for gifted children 


. Solution to the problems pertaining to failures in examinations 
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. Encouragement to the stimulation pertaining to study 


7. Eradication of weakness in specific subjects. 


It is clear from the above functions of educational guidance that all these problems are related 
to various educational problems. 


Principles of Organizing School Guidance Service 


For organizing school guidance service, application of certain principles is a must. Jones 
has insisted not to separate guidance from the normal school life. According to him it can 
be focused in some specific part of the subject. It cannot be restricted to the office of the 
counsellor or the headmaster. Jones has assigned the responsibility of providing guidance to 
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every teacher. In this exercise, cooperation of all is desirable. Humphrey and Traxler, in their 
book Guidance Service, have mentioned the following basic principles of organizing school 
guidance service: 


1. 


Nature of guidance organization: It is proper to decide about the structure of school 
guidance service prior to its beginning, such as number of its employees, finances and 
size. 


. Defining powers: The worker should be made aware of their powers just like their duties 


and responsibilities. 


. Delegation of duties: The success of the guidance programme depends upon the allo- 


cation of duties of the persons involved in this job in advance so that every person 
should have a clear idea what they are to perform and that delegation of duties should 
be according to the abilities of the persons or workers. 


. Clarity of objectives: The objectives of the entire guidance programme should be clearly 


defined at the time of organizing school guidance service. While defining these objec- 
tives, the school ideals and needs of the pupils must be kept in mind. 


. Defining task: All activities that are to be performed through the guidance programme 


must be enlisted beforehand. 


. Defining relations: The relations of employees working in the guidance programme, 


whether full time or part time, must be defined clearly. In spite of this, their rela- 
tions should be defined in accordance with their guidance responsibilities with other 
employees. 


. Simplicity: The organization of school guidance service should not be of compli- 


cated nature. The framework of its structure should remain simple as far as possi- 
ble, because every person will start taking interest in such a simple framework of the 
organization. 


Crow and Crow have also suggested the following points to keep in mind before executing 
the plan of guidance programme: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Employees’ interest in the programme and its extent. 
Experience areas the pupils are required to serve in. 


Extent of other community agencies which can be associated with the guidance 
programme. 


Increase in the workers’ strength required. 


5. Parents’ interest in the guidance related planned programme and their cooperation in 


this programme. 


6. Possibility of provision of finance in the school budget. 


7. Pupils’ motivation to understand for themselves the value of the guidance programme. 


. The building and the space required for conducting various activities of guidance. 
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9. The number of persons to be involved in executing the guidance programme and the 
time required for the same should be decided. 


10. The teachers and other employees available in the school capable of devoting expected 
time and energy in the guidance programme. 


11. The viewpoint of schools and society regarding the expansion of guidance service. 


Forms of Organization of Guidance Service 
The following are the forms of organization of guidance services: 


1. The centralized form: The centralized form of the guidance programme means con- 
ducting and controlling most of the guidance activities from the central guidance 
office. The guidance work should be performed by the experts because the teachers 
are not trained in this job. The teachers cannot provide properly any assistance to the 
pupils who need the same to solve their problems. All teachers perform their duties 
according to the supervision of Central Guidance Bureau and its orders. 


2. Decentralized form: In decentralized form, the teachers remain in close contact with 
the pupils of their class and understand their needs and problems properly. Due to 
this reason the teachers can help them in a better way. This form of guidance means 
providing guidance as a responsibility of the teachers. Some people also believe that if 
a separate department is opened for guidance in the school, the teachers will not show 
any interest in it and will not consider guidance as their responsibility. Hence, it would 
be better if the responsibility of guidance work in school lies with the teachers. 


3. Mixed form: Since the centralized and decentralized forms of guidance have their own 
merits and demerits, and as neither are practically possible independently, hence, 
some experts express their views that the form of guidance programme should be 
a mixed one. The school guidance programme includes the coordination services of 
administrators, teachers, employees and social institutions, etc. There are certain jobs 
in guidance programme which the teachers can do better, such as collection of infor- 
mation related to the pupils. There are certain jobs which can be done better with the 
help of experts. Sometimes, it becomes difficult to decide what the teacher should do 
and what can be handed over to the experts. 


The designs or forms of school guidance service organization can also be described in 
the following terms: 


1. The line organization 
2. The staff organization 
3. Blended line and staff organization. 


The administrative officer controls both the line and staff organization. In the line organi- 
zation, the employees are arranged in an order with regard to their duties or rights. The top 
position is occupied by the administrative officer, that is, the head of the administration. 
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Other assistance officers and the officers and employees working under them come ina sequence. 
Being the head, the administrative officer supervises and examines the performance of other offi- 
cers and employees. Similarly, the administrative powers are given to the heads of the field area 
in the employees’ organization. These people are responsible for their duties. In this way, each 
employee becomes an expert of their job and area. The staff members deputed in certain areas 
have their definite responsibilities. The specialist employees play a special role in the process 
of guidance management and policy-making even when they work under the administrative 
officer. The mixed form of line and staff organization is known as ‘line-staff and mixed organiza- 
tion. The provisions of such form of organization are possible only in big institutions and occur 
there. Such organizations have the elements of both types of organization. 


Individual Educational Guidance Method 


In individual educational guidance, the following information should be known about the 
person: 


. Scholastic attainments 
. Level of intelligence 

. Special mental abilities 
. Aptitudes and attitudes 
. Interest 


. Personality characteristics 
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. Health and physical development 


8. Family background and economic condition. 


Gathering the above information is the first step towards the process of educational guidance. 
The second step is to gather extensive information about the subjects, curriculum, school, etc. 
The objective of educational guidance is to help every student select curriculum, subjects and 
school according to their abilities. 


Collective Educational Guidance Method 

The following steps are included in collective guidance: 
Orientation talks 

Psychological testing 

Collection of data from school 

Interview 

Profile formation 


Follow-up studies 
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Guidance. 
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Thus, educational guidance is the personal advice given by the psychologist rendered to the 
students to enable them solve their various problems relating to education. This educational 
guidance is the basis of vocational guidance. Thus, educational guidance and vocational guid- 
ance are mutually dependent. 


Personal Guidance 


It has already been shown that attention has to be paid to the whole person in guidance, so 
it cannot be classified; however, from a convenience point of view, it has been proposed to 
consider the three forms of guidance. Educational and vocational guidance have been con- 
sidered. Now these will be explained. 


Objective of Personal Guidance 


The objective of personal guidance is to help a person’s development. People do not live 
for bread alone. Vocational guidance can solve the problem of livelihood and educational 
guidance can solve the problem of education, but a person is not only a student or worker, but 
a progressive creature. They possess several natural energies in minute form. A person needs 
to develop these energies. Guidance will help in this progress. 

A person gets success from vocational guidance and succeeds in the field of education 
by educational guidance; but personal guidance helps a person become a human. Help is 
given to the person in personal guidance so that they can develop their life ideals. These life 
ideals take them higher. Help is given to a person for organizing their life. Clear plan for life is 
mandatory. The life goals are achieved by an orderly and planned programme. This guid- 
ance helps the persons develop their ability. They are stimulated so that they are able to adapt 
themselves to society and develop suitable abilities to acquire these ideals. 


Method of Personal Guidance 


The method of personal guidance is no different from the so-called methods of educational 
or vocational guidance. Personal guidance is a continuous process and goes on from primary 
school to college. Every school should have related records regarding the ideals of life goals 
of the students. There should be pointers to a student's ideals and life opinions in their prog- 
ress report and cumulative record. The guide can know much about their ideals and goals by 
studying these records, conversing and intern wing with the student and inquiring from the 
guardians and teachers about them. 

Having known about the student, it is the duty of the guide to help the student accept the 
high ideals of life. The following suggestions are considered to be important in this regard: 


1. Ahuman is measured in terms of honesty, pleasure in life, intelligence, friendly nature, 
intellect, etc. It is wrong to measure a person by wealth, name or power. 


2. Attempt should be made to know oneself. Programmes should be constructed accord- 
ing to one’ situations. 


3. One should keep oneself healthy and determined. 
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4. A suitable plan should necessarily be made before beginning to work. 


on 


. One should make the domestic life happy. One should certainly understand the impor- 
tance of happy domestic life. 


. Knowledge of the working style is a must. 


6 

7. The friends should be chosen with due care. 

8. Loyalty towards the motherland should be developed. 
9 


. Efforts should be made to attain bliss in life. 
10. One should be firm on one’s ideals like a rock. 
11. One should keep one’s word. 
12. One should help others as far as possible. 
13. Curious nature should be developed. One should keep learning always. 
14. Devotion and faith are necessary for life. Devotion directs life suitably. 


15. Interest in creative works should be developed. 


The above suggestions should not be ordered. They are only suggestions and are very signifi- 
cant in life. Personal guidance should help in fruitfully using the leisure time. Some persons 
pass their leisure time in gossiping, lying on the bed, or wandering here and there aimlessly. 
A person can become successful by utilizing the leisure time to attain their goal. Hence, the 
students should seek assistance from the guide about passing the leisure time fruitfully. 


Counselling 


Counselling is not merely speaking to the guidance seeker. Giving beautiful illustration before the 
guidance seeker is also not counselling. Counselling does not imply giving advice only. The term 
counselling can be employed in a special meaning. Counselling presents before us the personal 
contact between two persons. Of these two persons, one is more intelligent and experienced and 
the other finds solution to their problems by taking advantage of the experiences of the first. 
Counselling is a process in which direct and personal help is rendered to the counselee, after 
having gathered the related facts and having analysed them. In counselling, the solution to the 
problem is found out by the counselee and not by the counsellor. 

There should not be a command in counselling. Refusing something is also forbidden 
in counselling. There should not be any didactic speech, education, signals, allurements, 
description, etc. The guide looks for the solution themselves if they use didactic speech, edu- 
cation, signals or allurements, etc., and do not encourage the child for reasoning and logic. In 
fact, the real counselling takes place when the counselee is so helped that they consider their 
problem on their own and finds a solution to their problem. 

There are several steps in the process of counselling: (1) The counselee should seek 
help; (2)what help can be rendered to the guidance seeker should be entailed; (3) the 
counsellor should encourage the counselee to express their feelings in respect of problems 
openly; (4) the counsellor should understand these expressed feelings; (5) they should 
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try to understand the real form of the problem and consider about its possible solution. 
Further, this solution is minutely analysed and a spirit of self-dependence is inculcated in 
the counselee where they no longer feel the need of assistance. The process of counselling 
comes to an end at this point. 

Sometimes, the clinical procedure has to be resorted to in counselling. The guidance 
seeker is invited to a special place, is told of the cause of a problem and then the method of 
solving the problem is demonstrated to them. As a sick person goes to a charitable clinic 
freely for treatment, the guidance seeker goes to the guide freely under this method and 
attempts to find a solution to their problem. In this method, the experts of psychology, medi- 
cal science, mental health and social work gather and try to find a solution to the problem of 
the child collectively. 


Interview 


Interview is another technique of counselling and clinical method. It cannot be used in 
collective guidance. Interview cannot be held off the cuff as due preparation has to be made 
for it. The plan of interview is made in advance. If we happen to meet a person walking on the 
road and if we talk to them for some time, we cannot term it as interview. 

When the counsellor gets the information that they have to do counselling, they select 
a method according to the problem of the counselee. If interview is required, they fix the 
time and place and inform the latter about it. Whatever they ask during the interview 
would be according to a layout or format. They would note down the important informa- 
tion revealed during the interview. The time considered to be appropriate for an interview 
of a student is about the same as that of a period in school, that is about 30-40 minutes. 
No specific aim of reaching a conclusion is kept in mind. In fact, interview is only a part 
of the whole process of guidance, and efforts are made in it to see that the child is suitably 
anchored. 

In interview, both the guide and the guidance seeker converse freely and directly. They 
should not hesitate to talk out a point. The interview room should be clean and pleasing. 
There should be a suitable seating arrangement. The conversation should be held in a simple 
and clear language. Friendly atmosphere and feeling of trust should prevail in the inter- 
view. There should not be any doubt in the mind of the guidance seeker so the guide should 
attempt to establish mutual rapport with them. The guidance seeker should be welcomed on 
entry into the interview room. Their salutation should be politely answered to, and the guide 
should always remain in a pleasant frame of mind. 

Beginning conversation right from the problem of the guidance seeker, seems to be the 
appropriate method in an interview. All aspects of the problem should be discussed. The 
guidance seeker should be left free to say anything they wish to say on the problem. ‘The inter- 
viewer should listen to what the interviewee has to say and they can, at a later stage, point 
out the causes of the problem. The interviewer should be free from the prejudices of caste, 
colour, race, etc. They should have sympathetic attitude and be ready to help, however, they 
should attempt, as far as possible, to stimulate the guidance seeker to find out the solution to 
the problem by themselves. 
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Historical Background of Guidance Service in India 


From ancient times in our country, the experienced and scholarly persons have always guided 
the less experienced and less scholarly persons. When a person felt dejected and had a low 
capacity to face a problem, they prayed to the scholars for guidance. The place of the guide 
was very high in ancient India. The preceptor was considered to be the true guide. A person 
often went to the refuge of their preceptor for guidance. Guessing about the future of a child 
by astrology was also a prevalent tradition. The tradition of predicting future about a person 
by studying constellations, reading palms, observing the shape of the forehead and studying 
various physical characteristics is still in vogue. One thing that is obvious in these methods is 
the absence of scientific thought. 

When we talk of guidance today, it implies a scientific method. In the present times, 
the term guidance is not used in terms of suggesting on the way or giving order or didactic 
lecture, etc. Today guidance means, helping others in an orderly and scientific manner. The 
beginning of the process of guidance is new to India. It began in Calcutta University during 
the last leg of the British rule. 

When the guidance work was in its initial stages in Calcutta University, a private 
“Vocational Guidance Bureau’ was established in Bombay in 1941. This vocational guidance 
centre changed into the Parsi Panchayat Vocational Guidance Bureau in 1947. In 1945, the 
Department of Psychological Service and Research was opened in Patna University. 

The attention of the Uttar Pradesh government was drawn to this soon after indepen- 
dence in 1947. The government established the Bureau of Psychology in Prayag the same year 
and with it, gave birth to a revolution in the field of guidance in the state. 

The Bombay government established a vocational guidance centre in 1950. It was the first 
vocational guidance centre established by the government. A similar centre was established 
at the centre by the Delhi government. The establishment of this centre encouraged the guid- 
ance work in Delhi. The central government too resolved to assist the state governments 
in this regard. In 1956, the vocational guidance centre at Bombay was converted into the 
Institute of Vocational Guidance. Earlier this centre was used to give guidance only and now 
there has been arranged training of the workers in research and guidance. It has certainly 
brightened the future of guidance. Until now, the guidance centre at Bombay emphasized 
only on vocational guidance, and its functions were limited to provide information about 
vocations, but now educational guidance had been arranged in it. 

Even after the establishment of so many centres of guidance, the concerned officials did 
not have the opportunity to meet at a place for discussion. The guidance workers felt that they 
should meet at least once a year and discuss about some general problems and solutions. This 
effort culminated into the establishment of an institute which was founded by the name of All 
India Educational and Vocational Guidance Association in 1956 at Baroda. 

Thus, one can see that both people and government have understood the importance of 
guidance and have helped to take the guidance work forward. The universities have opened 
separate departments and included guidance in the curriculum making good progress in this 
field. The works of Rotary Clubs are admirable. The governments have established centres at 
the government level to take the guidance work forward. 
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The Acharya Narendra Deo Committee, which was established by the Agra and Awadh 
Congress governments in 1937, recommended to establish a psychological centre in the joint 
state, but this matter was postponed indefinitely due to the resignation of the Congress cabinets. 
A psychology centre was established in Prayag after independence. This centre has done signif- 
icant work in Uttar Pradesh in the field of guidance. The head office of this psychology centre is 
at Allahabad. The centre has its separate building where a psychology laboratory complete with 
all facilities exists. The director of the centre is assisted by two senior research psychiatrists, two 
psychologists, two senior observers, a statistician and six assistant psychologists. 

Another expansion of the psychology centre was effected in 1955. At this time there 
were five educational zones in the state. These were established in Meerut, Bareilly, Kanpur, 
Varanasi and Lucknow. In each of these districts, psychology centre was established with a 
laboratory each. The chief officer of the centre was a District Psychologist. Besides them, 
there were two vocational guidance and two assistant psychologists. 

With the establishment of psychology centres at Prayag and five other zones, the guid- 
ance work moved ahead in leaps and bounds, but unless the guidance work makes to the 
school level, much benefit cannot be derived from it. Keeping this in view, it was attempted 
to take the works of the psychology centres to the school level. Hence, a school psychologist 
was appointed in Jhansi, Moradabad, Faizabad (boys’ school), Faizabad (girls’ school) and 
Jaunpur. These five government intermediate schools were the working place of the school 
psychologists. From there they expanded their work in the nearby schools too. Five other dis- 
tricts were selected for this purpose. School psychologists were appointed in the government 
schools in Deoria, Pilibhit, Itawah, Gorakhpur and Bareilly (girls’ school). After this, this plan 
was effected in 10 other government schools. These schools are situated in Etah, Lansdowne 
Almora, Rampur, Nainital, Gazipur (girls school), Orai, Banda, Mussoorie and Bulandshahr. 
This plan was further expanded to five other schools in 1960. These schools were the gov- 
ernment intermediate schools of Sitapuri, Mainpuri, Bijnaur, Fatehgarh and Jaunpur (girls’ 
school). Thus, guidance centres were established in many schools of the state. 

With the passage of time, lethargy had set in this work. Though the psychology centre 
is performing education work for a diploma, it is not able to do much guidance service. The 
regional centres are non-operational and no useful work is being done there. 


Guidance Service in Schools 


As has been pointed out earlier, guidance is a technical service programme. The counsellors, 
psychologists, psychoanalysts and doctors help as specialists. A counsellor leads the guidance 
programme. The psychologist recognizes the problem of the children. The doctor examines 
the health of the students and solves the physical ailments. Generally, the work of guidance in 
schools depends on the activeness of principal, teachers and guardians. 


Organization of Guidance Programme 


The need of guidance service is being felt in the students in the present times due to several 
reasons. These needs show that the organization of these services should be accepted as a 
necessary part of the school organization. The following aspects should be paid attention to 
for the organization of this service in the present times 
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. Availability of the guide: A trained guide is required for operation of the guidance 


services. Their work is to conduct psychological tests, gather materials and facts, help 
in selection of profession, etc. In fact, this guide would be the nerve centre of the guid- 
ance service centre. 


. Facility of both kinds of methods of guidance—collective and individual—should be 


made available. 


. The significance of counselling should be prominent in the guidance programme 


at school. Counselling implies exchange of views, advice and voluntary association. 
Counselling is a process of solution of the personal problems at the school level and 
may be direct or indirect. 


. Keeping extensiveness of guidance programme several methods can be resorted to. 


There should be suitable arrangement for facilities and necessary materials. These 
methods should get an important role because their utility has been proved in several 
studies: 


(i) Test techniques 

(ii) Observational techniques 
(iii) Rating scales 
(iv) Anecdotal record 


(v) Self-reporting. 


Besides other information can be gathered to perform the counselling work by other 
methods. 


5. 


6. 


Ts 


Compulsory follow-up studies—evaluation of the whole programme can be possible 
only by follow-up study. 


The records about the students should be maintained properly and necessary entries 
be made in them from time to time. 


Guidance work can become effective by taking the guardians into confidence. 


Personnel Working in School Guidance Service 


Guidance serves a specific task. To run this programme in school, a specific category of staff 
members and officers is required. In the school guidance services organization, the following 
persons are mainly involved: 
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. Headmaster 

. Class teacher 

. Counsellor 

. School social worker 
. Child welfare worker 


. Placement officer 
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7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
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School psychologist 
School activities coordinator 
School psychoanalyst 


School doctor. 


Roles and Functions of Personnel Working in Guidance Service 


Functions of the Headmaster in School Guidance Service 

In any school the headmaster is the head of the institution. The whole working of the school 
or an educational institution depends on the abilities, insight and administrative capacity of 
the headmaster. Since guidance had been considered as part of school education, the head- 
master is loaded with its responsibility. It, therefore, is essential for the headmaster to take 
over the administration of the guidance service along with that of the school. To share this 
burden, they may seek the help of one or more of their competent teachers, but they cannot 
delegate their own accountability. Special responsibilities of the headmaster, in this regard, 
may be as follows: 


1. 


The headmaster should re-evaluate and re-determine the guidance service from time to 
time. They can hand over this duty to the guidance committee. The committee should 
make recommendations for the reforms or modifications in the programme. The 
implementation of these recommendations should be the duty of the headmaster. 


. The headmaster has financial powers. Hence, it is their responsibility to make financial 


provisions for guidance programme. 


. The headmaster should organize in-service education in order to provide training of 


guidance work to the teachers. For this, able and expert persons associated with this 
task should be invited. In schools too, part-time courses can be started. 


. It is the duty of the headmaster to check the teaching workload of the teachers before 


assigning them additional work of guidance. Those who are assigned guidance work, 
their teaching workload should be reduced. 


. The responsibility of providing leadership to the guidance programme lies with the 


headmaster. In this connection, their role is very important. 


. The headmaster can modify this programme in consultation with the pupils and their 


guardians. 


. It is the moral duty of the headmaster that they explain the guidance service to the 


school and the society. 


. The headmaster should help the pupils by evaluating the effects or results of the guid- 


ance programme with the help of their fellow teachers. 


. It is an important responsibility of the headmaster to distribute the duties to the guid- 


ance workers according to their abilities and capacities and depute them as may be 
needed. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
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The headmaster should spare sufficient time for the guidance work. Only then this 
programme will succeed. Once-a-week guidance programme is not sufficient. This 
may reduce confidence of the pupils towards guidance programme. 


The headmaster should be the manager of the literature related to the guidance and 
arrange its proper distribution. 


It is the responsibility of the headmaster to make all types of facilities available for the 
guidance programme, such as sufficient furniture, guidance office and sufficient funds 
to purchase all types of materials. 


It is the main part of teacher’s role to make the guardians and parents of the pupils 
familiar with the guidance programme. 


The headmaster can help at least the teachers of their own school regarding the guid- 
ance programme and in understanding various problems. 


It is the duty of the teacher to constitute a guidance committee in the school. They 
should be the head of the committee. All the members of the committee should decide 
the guidance activities. The selection of the members of the committee should be made 
very carefully. 


It is also the duty of the headmaster to arrange proper building for counselling service. 


The supervision of guidance process is the first step towards the success of guidance 
process. 


Functions of the Class Teacher in School Guidance Service 

The teacher helps the pupils in understanding their abilities and in evaluating their prog- 
ress in the guidance programme. It has been said about the responsibilities of class teacher 
regarding guidance programmes that if they accept these responsibilities, it is not possible 
to differentiate between the teaching work and guidance responsibilities. The closeness of 
the class teacher with the students and other guidance seekers makes them the most suitable 
person, and this fact leads to the success of the guidance programme. The teacher observes 
the activities of the pupils in different situations. Hence, one can see that the teacher plays a 
very important and effective role in the school guidance programme. The role of the teacher 
in the guidance programme can be clarified through the following points: 


1. 


To understand the students: In the guidance programme, the pupil or the person is 
considered a focal point. The problem is secondary. Hence, it is essential to under- 
stand the person or a pupil. To understand them, the teacher should be aware of the 
mechanics of guidance. 

The teacher should interact with the pupils taking into consideration that their 
each behaviour has one or the other reason. As a result of this reason, they behave 
themselves. The teacher should understand the variations in the pupils and should 
be familiar with their abilities. Some variations do exist; hence, each pupil should be 
considered an independent entity. The teacher should accept the pupils’ emotions. 
They should never think that providing guidance to all of them would be useless. 
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The teacher should be optimistic regarding the pupil. It is essential for the teachers to 
have a psychological background in order to understand the abilities and characteris- 
tics of the pupils. The psychological study of the pupils is very essential. 


2. To develop the personality of students: The teacher remains in personal contact with 
all their pupils. They should know them personally. The teacher can take advan- 
tage of their closeness by collecting all types of information regarding the pupils. 
They can conveniently collect information concerning the family background of the 
pupils and their behaviour towards their classmates. On the basis of such informa- 
tion, the teacher does not allow such environment in which the pupils as may feel 
themselves as mal-adjusted or unadjusted. Hence, the teacher remains in touch with 
the problems of pupils. If these problems are not eliminated, inferiority complex 
develops in pupils further leading to unhealthy attitudes. These unhealthy attitudes 
adversely affect their studies and behaviour. For a teacher, it is wrong to consider all 
the pupils alike. It is also wrong to expect similar success from all the pupils. It can 
prove harmful to the pupils. Such considerations may enhance the possibilities of 
mal-adjustment. The result of all these problems may affect the personality of the 
pupil adversely. 


3. To develop interest and attitude: A teacher involved in the school guidance programme 
can search out the interests and attitudes of their pupils and can prove helpful in pro- 
viding them proper direction. 


4. To collect information: A school teacher can collect essential information concerning 
pupils in the school guidance programme. 


5. To provide assistance in morale development: The teacher should encourage the pupils 
to speak the truth and can help them in their moral development. 


6. To provide occupational information: The teacher should inform the pupils regarding 
the desired efficiency in various occupations, educational qualifications and predict- 
ing about future successes. The teacher should be the manager of vocational excur- 
sions for the pupils. 


7. To provide counselling: The teacher can provide counselling too. In order to pro- 
vide counselling, the teacher should personally contact those pupils who are fac- 
ing problems in selecting the vocation after leaving the school or in selecting the 
subjects. They should understand their emotional problems after understanding 
the emotional situation of the pupils and help solve these problems satisfactorily. 
The teacher should understand in detail the interests of the pupils, their aptitudes, 
needs, achievements, etc. 


Functions of the Psychologist in School Guidance Service 

A counsellor should preferably be an expert from the field of education. It is expected more 
from the counsellor to run the guidance activities smoothly in comparison to the other staff 
members. In India, the counsellor can be a visiting school counsellor, a full-time counsellor 
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or a teacher-counsellor. The following specific functions can be included in the responsibility 
of a counsellor as a guidance worker: 


1. Diagnostic function 
2. Therapeutic function and remedial function 


3. Evaluation and research. 


A counsellor’s functions can be made very systematic after planning the school guidance 
programme carefully. Each specific field includes various specific services and skills. For 
this, the counsellor surveys the needs of the pupils, collects physical and other sources and 
ensures cooperation from administrative authorities. Besides, a counsellor runs various 
activities. Various functions of a school counsellor can be described under the following 
points: 


1. Holding counselling interview: The counsellor helps the pupils in developing problem- 
solving skills, independent thinking, planning, and ability to make decisions. For this, 
they can make small groups for interview. A counsellor is responsible for providing 
counselling in accordance with the individual needs of the pupils. Through counsel- 
ling interview, they help the pupils by associating their experiences with their actual 
behaviour after evaluating these experiences. Their major job is to provide educational 
and vocational guidance. 


2. Pupil appraisal: A counsellor collects meaningful information about the pupils through 
conducting interviews with them, and with parents and teachers of the pupils, and also 
from other persons of the school. A guidance programme needs information resources 
and equipment for the counsellor so that the guidance needs of the pupils can be iden- 
tified. Also, the pupils are helped in understanding them and helping them to adopt 
any working pattern. A counsellor manages psychological tests, collects educational 
and other records, and maintains them systematically. In a counselling interview, the 
counsellor makes all these information available to the pupils and explains these to 
them. The information is also explained to the parents and teachers of the pupils, as 
and when considered necessary. 


3. Research and evaluation: The counsellor performs many research and evaluation pro- 
grammes. The counsellor can conduct a research and prepare a plan to know whether 
the guidance programme in the school has actually achieved the desired objectives 
and whether the pupil’s needs have been fulfilled. 


4. Orientation of pupils: The new pupils are required to be subjected to the orientation 
of the programme so that they can adjust to the new environment and may feel free 
in order to learn their subjects. The counsellor can do this individually or collectively. 
They can organize assemblies and discussions for this purpose. 


5. Placement service: The counsellor also enjoys the responsibility of functioning as a 
link between the outer institutes and alumnus, so that the pupils may get various 
information. 
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Functions of the School Doctor in School Guidance Service 
In the school guidance programme, the doctor performs the following functions: 


1. The responsibility of maintaining the complete record of the children lies with the 
school doctor. 

2. They conduct medical check up of the pupils from time to time. 

3. The school doctor follows up so that they may know the effects and results of their 
medical service. 

4, They inform the parents or guardians of the pupils about their physical condition. 


5. They prepare a programme to improve the physical health of the pupils. 


Planning of Guidance Service in Schools 


Guidance programme should be planned keeping in mind the needs of the children and their 
development stages so that they may get well-adjusted in intellectual, social, emotional and 
vocational fields. The Kothari Commission (1964-1966) has recommended that the guidance 
should be considered as an integral part of education. It should be started right from primary 
level. From this point of view, the objectives of guidance programmes are decided according 
to the various developmental stages and various school levels. In short, the following should 
be the specific objectives of guidance programme at different school levels. 


Specific Objectives at Primary Stage 
This stage includes the children of primary age group from 6 to 11 years of age or class 1-5. 


At this stage, the following are the specific objectives of guidance programme: 


1. Help in identifying the needy pupils and provide them special education for children 
of special categories such as gifted, backward and handicapped children. 

2. Help the pupils in preparing a plan for their further education or training. 

3. Help in diagnosing the problems being faced in learning the basic educational skills. 

4. Help the pupils in satisfactory adjustment from home to school. 

5. 


Keep the pupils in the school, who intend to leave the school. 


Activities at Primary Stage 

At this stage, the teacher has a key role to play because they are in a better position to know 
the interests, abilities and needs of the children and in exploring their talents. At the primary 
stage, certain activities are to be performed in order to achieve the above-mentioned specific 
objectives. At this stage, the following activities are performed: 


1. Orientation programme for pupils: The children and their parents are made familiar 
with the school guidance programme. 


2. Diagnostic and basic skill tests: As is evident, such tests should be used frequently in the 
primary classes, because poor reading may result in undesirable consequences. 


3. 
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Identification of dull and gifted students: The dull and gifted pupils should be identified 
with the help of various methods and techniques. 


. Identification of students with mal-adjustments and handicaps: Various techniques, 


such as observations, tests, etc., are used to identify the students with mal-adjust- 
ments and handicaps. Mal-adjustments and handicaps include general adjustment, 
aggressive behaviour, slow learning, under-motivation, speech handicaps, teaming 
handicaps, vision handicaps, crippling handicaps and special health problems, etc. For 
them, proper remedial methods are used so that the remedy can be provided at the 
appropriate time. 


Specific Objectives of Guidance at Middle Stage 


The middle stage includes the classes 6-8 or the age groups 11-14 years. Children enter 
the adolescent age in these years. This period is very difficult for the children. During this 
stage, adjustment problems in the family, school and society start to appear. For this stage, 
the following are the objectives of school guidance: 


1. 


5. 


Enable the pupils to acquire information about various educational and vocational 
opportunities and their needs. 


. Help the school dropouts in making educational and vocational plan for their future 


career. 


. Explore and develop the abilities, aptitudes and interests of the pupils. 


. Help the headmaster and teacher to understand their pupils and to make the learning 


effective. 


Help the pupils in adjustment in the family, school and society. 


Activities at Middle Stage 
The following programme or activities can be performed and introduced in schools at middle 
stage to achieve these objectives: 


1. 


Orientation programme of the parents of the new pupils, such as orientation about the 
role of parents in the school guidance programme and school. 


. To help in organizing remedial programmes for weak students. 


. To constitute a school guidance committee which should include career master, physi- 


cal health teacher, and a representative of parent-teacher association. 


. To arrange intelligence test. 


5. Orientation programme, such as school environment, curriculum orientation about 


school facilities, orientation of regular study habits, social adjustment and proper use 
of leisure time. 


. To discuss guidance programme with the school headmaster. 
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7. To state and maintain cumulative record card. 


8. Orientation of school faculty or teachers. 


9. To provide counselling or to recommend to the specialist, keeping in view the prob- 


10. 
11. 


12. 


lems of the students. 
To modify learning environment. 


To collect the data of pupils, such as identification of data, regarding the home, family 
background and educational achievements. 


To identify under-achievers and dropouts. 


Guidance at Lower-secondary Stage 


The lower secondary stage includes classes 9 and 10. The pupils of the age group 14-16 years 
are included in this stage. At this stage, the pupil has completed education of 10 years and is 
now faced with three alternatives: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


They should seek admission into some workforce. 


They should gain higher education so that they may get admission into some college 
or university. 


They should seek admission into some vocational course. 


Specific Objectives at Lower-secondary Stage 


The following are the specific objectives: 


1. 
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To help the pupils in solving their problems. These problems include individual and 
social adjustment problems in the school and/or at home. 


. To enable the pupils to understand their weaknesses and strengths. 
. To provide information of vocational opportunities. 

. To help the pupils in educational and vocational selections. 

. To develop self-concept in the pupils. 


. To enable them to collect information about educational and vocational opportunities 


and needs. 


. To provide information of the pupils regarding commutative records, test results, etc. 


Specific Activities at Lower-secondary Stage 


The following are the specific activities: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


To organize career conferences and career exhibitions. 
To introduce the tasks or duties. 


To provide guidance to the parents or guardians. 
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4. To collect data about abilities, aptitudes, interests, achievements and other psychologi- 
cal aspects. 


5. To help in the selection of a course or courses of study. 
6. To recommend to the specialists and counsellor, considering the problems. 


7. To organize field trips or educational tour. 


Guidance at Higher-secondary Stage 


This stage includes 11 and 12 classes and the pupils of age group of 16+ to 18+ years. 


Specific Objectives at Higher-secondary Stage 
The following are the specific objectives of guidance service for pupils of higher secondary stage: 


1. To help them in selecting their career in the context of their educational interests. 


2. To help them in selecting their courses keeping in view the information received on 
the basis of lower-secondary stage. 


3. To help in the field of individual social adjustment. 


In addition to these specific objectives, the objectives of lower-secondary stages can also be 
included in the objectives of higher secondary stage. 


Specific Activities at Higher-secondary Stage 
The following specific activities are meant for the pupils of higher secondary: 


1. Inventory service: The maintenance of individual cumulative record card continues. 
Various tests and methods can be applied to collect information about various aspects 
of a pupil’s personality. 

2. Vocational information service: At this stage, the pupils can also be helped to study the 
subject of their interest in detail. The local community resources should be adequately 
utilized. At this stage, information about local and occupational opportunities and self- 
employment opportunities is provided. For this objective, career conferences, field vis- 
its and career talks, etc., are organized. In order to collect information about the local 
employment opportunities, the guidance worker will have to contact the employment 
exchange and also will have to keep in touch with the various industries of the area. 


LEADERSHIP 


Introduction 


Achievement of organizational goals very much depends on how effectively leadership is 
exercised in the organization. Educational organizations are unique whose basic components 
are the individuals and technology. There is, however, little technology used by educational 
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organizations. Largely, it is the manpower and human resource on whose manipulation they 
survive and make progress. The individuals constitute, by and large, the most important 
unit of these organizations. In every society, one can find various types of educational orga- 
nizations from nursery schools to universities and research organizations, besides highly 
differentiated and complex administrative departments set-up by the governments. These 
organizations are established for the purpose of achieving certain specific goals. In general, 
all of them bear a responsibility to impart knowledge to the pupils, develop in them skills 
and certain human qualities. Some of them are established to train people for certain jobs. 
In the context of Indian education, it seems extremely important to discuss its nature and 
application since there has been a lot of criticism of educational institutions in India, and 
it is being increasingly felt that leadership in education is miserably failing in this country. 
A few other institutions are set up for conducting research in education. In order to achieve 
these objectives, they have developed a complex structure. Their functioning has also 
become quite complicated. Intrinsic to all educational organizations are the concepts of 
structure, process, power and leadership. Their analysis and understanding, therefore, have 
largely converged on these lines with the result that several theories with regard to these 
concepts, and characteristics have been formulated and developed in the past, particularly 
in the Western countries. 


Significance of Leadership 


Leadership is inseparably bound up with the achievement of organizational goals. Leadership 
in educational organizations as a corollary must also be seen in this perspective. Thus, manage- 
ment of educational institutions implies leadership in education; and leadership in education, 
in turn, implies efficient effective ways of achieving the instructional goals. Management of 
any organization may be defined as working with and through individuals and their groups 
to accomplish its goals. This is exactly what a manager or a leader is required to do. They 
have to manage their institution, which means that they must achieve the goals of the orga- 
nization with the help of other people working in the organization, and also with the help of 
the needed technology and all the inputs available. Effective leader-managers are the basic 
and scarcest resources of any enterprise. There is shortage of effective leader-managers in all 
fields. But this is more so in the field of education. Some experts have defined leadership in 
more specific and technical ways. George R Terry, in his book Principles of Management, has 
defined leadership as an ‘activity of influencing people to strive willingly for group objectives? 
Thus, an educational leader is one who willingly makes all efforts on achieving institutional 
goals by influencing and making others strive for the same. Tannenbaum, Irving R. Weschler, 
Fred Massarik, in their book Leadership and Organization: A Behavioural Science Approach, 
have defined leadership as ‘interpersonal influence exercised in a situation and directed 
towards the attainment of a specialized goal or goals’ Harold Koontz and Cyril O'Donnell, 
in their book Principles of Management, have stated that “Leadership is influencing people 
to follow in the achievement of a common goal’ It emerges from all these definitions that 
leadership orientation has two dimensions inherent in its connotation—the achievement of 
organizational goals and working with people. 
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The style of leadership in the past century was around democratic and authoritarian styles 
with the evidence purporting to demonstrate the greater effectiveness of the democratic style. 
These concepts were influenced by prevailing ideology, which ensures a predilection for the 
democratic style. However, this particular set of concepts was challenged by developments in 
leadership studies from the 1950s onwards. It was not that authoritarian leadership turned 
out to be more effective than democratic leadership, but to conceptualise leadership in this 
way was to miss the point that, although successful democratic leadership was more effective 
than successful authoritarian leadership, even the latter led to a higher level of effectiveness 
and satisfaction than unsuccessful leadership. 

Effective leadership in terms of achievement and group satisfaction was the outcome 
not only of interpersonal relationships, but also of the sense of achievement arising from a 
task completed. From the 1950s onwards, almost all those undertaking research into school 
management identified two key dimensions of leadership personal relationships and task 
achievement. The effective leader ensures that tasks are accomplished and at the same time 
the colleagues feel that their social needs are being met. Initiating structure refers to the 
leader’s behaviour in delineating the relationship between themselves and members of their 
work group; and in endeavouring to establish well-defined patterns of organization, channels 
of communication and methods of procedure. Consideration refers to behaviour indicative 
of friendship, mutual trust, respect and warmth in the relationship between the leader and 
members of their staff. 

Although many leadership styles have been identified, indicating that there are many 
roads to effectiveness, the two concepts remain basic to most patterns. The two factors 
emerged from a tradition of research into leadership based on the Leader Behaviour Discipline 
Questionnaire (LBDQ). 


Definition of Leadership 


Leadership is the quality of behaviour of individual whereby they guide, people for their, 
activities in organized effort. 
—C. I. Bernard 


Leadership may be defined as the ability to exert interpersonal influence by means of com- 
munication towards the achievement of a goal. 
—Koontz and O’Donnel 


Leadership is the ability to secure desirable actions from a group of followers voluntarily, 
without the use of correction. 
—Alford and Beatty 


The leadership is the process through which one member of a group, cite leader, influences 
other group members towards the attainment of specific group goals. 
—AHollarder 


Leadership is the process in which leaders are group members who exert influence on the 
group members in the direction of specific goals. 
—Baron and Byrne 
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Leadership is an influence, in which the person who occupies the position of leadership 
influences the other individuals. 
—Katz and Kahn 


Leadership means influencing them to participate actively in the group's activities. 
Furthermore, leadership is knowing who within work group needs merely to be supervised 
and who needs to be trained for, minimum requirement of his or her job. 

—Dansereau, Green and Hega 


Characteristics of Leadership 


We can pay a subordinate for putting in time on the job, but we cannot make them effectively 
use that time, we can do it only by their enthusiasm, willingness, cooperation or loyalty. These 
things can be generated only by the senior who provides competent leadership and creates 
an atmosphere of mutual respect, trust and understanding between themselves and their 
people. 

What do we mean by leadership? It is the motivating force which drives the organiza- 
tion. It is getting things done through others. Some jobs are physically tiring. It is physically 
impossible to do them. However, through a well-selected, well-trained and managed work 
force, the seniors would be able to produce as much as if they had done the work personally. 

Certain leadership characteristics are common to all successful managers. These include 
integrity, strong sense of fait play, courage, resourcefulness, good judgment, enthusiasm, 
a desire to learn, and a desire to work with and through other people to gain a common 
goal. These characteristics in a human are not enough alone to make them successful as a 
leader in an educational institution. They must have certain basic leadership skills which 
are developed to a high degree. The necessary skills include the ability to plan the work of 
their subordinates and organize the work so that it can be done effectively to provide clear 
instructions to their people and to control and cooperate their activities in order to get the 
best results. The most important skill, however, is the manager’s ability to get their people to 
work to the very best of their ability, at the same time providing them pleasure and satisfac- 
tion from their work. 

If you were the leader, how do you influence your subordinate staff to do the work you 
want them to do, the way you want them to do it and to make full use of their capacities? 
There are many things you have done and are doing, perhaps some of them without realizing 
it, to motivate them. Here are a few tips for you to follow: 


1. You have to gain and retain their respect for you as a person, and through you, for the 
institution. You set a good example in your personal conduct, in your ability to handle 
your own job, and in your willingness to work hard along with them to get results. You 
treat all your people on the same basis. You show no personal favouritism for, nor bias 
against, any individual. When anyone is selected for a special job, it is obvious to all 
that they were selected purely on the basis of their ability to do it. The policy should be 
applied uniformly to all, with no special privileges for anyone. 


2. You give full credit for all ideas and suggestions to the people contributing them. 
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3. You demonstrate respect for each of your people as individuals. You follow the rules of 
ordinary courtesy in all your dealings with them, are careful always to praise individu- 
als publicly when praise is due, but to reprimand only in private, keeping the matter 
in the strictest confidence thereafter. You keep your people fully informed about all 
operational and organizational changes and developments concerning them, and tell 
them beforehand whenever possible. 


4. You keep your promises. You seldom find it necessary to promise your people any- 
thing, but if you do so, you must fulfil your word exactly. You never make promises 
beyond the scope of your authority without obtaining prior approval. 


5. You have the courage to make decisions as required, exercising judgment to make 
good ones. You marshal all available facts on which to base your decision, apply your 
best judgement, and then stand by your decision. You may not always be right, but 
at the same time do not make the same mistake twice, if you can help it. A leader is 
a person who makes decisions that sometimes turn out right and sometimes wrong. 
Supervisory decisions often must be made quickly. Does this mean that you are 
doomed to failure if you are not the type who can jump to rapid conclusions? Not 
at all. Good decisions are seldom arrived at haphazardly. They are based on sound 
problem-solving techniques. 


6. You make sure that each person knows what is expected of them. You provide a clear 
description of each person’s job so they know what their responsibilities are. You give 
clear instructions for carrying out the job. You check carefully to be sure that there a 
complete understanding. You set reasonable performance goals for each person. As 
goals are accomplished, you create new ones in line with the person's capabilities. Your 
goal is to keep each person improving until they are performing at full capacity in all 
phases of their work. You keep all the people informed on how well they are doing the 
job. Periodically, specific deficiencies are pointed out and discussed with each person. 
Their training is then pointed to overcome the deficiencies. 


7. You provide effective training and assistance to help your people continually improve. 
You are constantly improving your own ability to train and develop your people. You 
make good use of the training aids and materials provided and develop your own to 
meet special needs in your field. You make sure that effective ideas and successful 
new techniques developed in one territory are made available to all, and that mistakes 
made in one territory are avoided elsewhere. 


8. You provide your people with a sense of participation in the management. You stress 
their responsibility for developing and contributing ideas and suggestions for new and 
better ways to perform. You encourage their contribution by acknowledging it, giving 
credit where due, and by using the ideas, or an adaptation, wherever feasible. If the idea 
requires evaluation and approval at uglier management levels, you follow it up until 
action is taken. If the idea cannot be used, the person originating it is made aware of 
the reason. You make use of the assistance of your people wherever they are equipped 
to give it. Those qualified by ability and experience help train new people. You train 
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them for these special activities. You ask for the advice of your people on the questions 
where you can use their help, and where they are qualified and able to provide valid 
answers. You give your people all the information concerning the work. You make sure 
policies governing all phases of work operations are understood by the people, so that 
they know exactly what may be done, in all normally encountered situations. When 
a question of policy requires a ‘no’ answer, you know when and how to say ‘no. You 
explain why it cannot be done, explore alternatives, express your thanks and regrets to 
the subordinates and offer to check the matter with higher authority if it seems worth- 
while. Whenever you feel a policy should be changed, you make the necessary recom- 
mendation to your superior giving your reasons. When announcing a new policy to 
your people, you know how to use the pattern of (i) thoroughly explaining the policy, 
(ii) thoroughly explaining why it is needed and why it is set as it is and then (iii) using 
the phrase ‘and this is how we are going to carry out this policy’ as you explain how the 
policy will be applied. You stimulate individual and group performance and esprit de 
corps by creating competitive situations. Between the people and your own goals, you 
should tell them what they must do to do their work property, to make their perfor- 
mance more effective. 


. You help your people feel that they are accomplishing something as successful mem- 


bers of a successful group. You keep your people constantly informed of all individual 
and group successes, emphasizing all of them, large and small. You stress the new and 
different activities which indicate progress. You should be careful in minimizing both 
group and individual failures, except for the possible subtle use of the big mistakes to 
teach a lesson on how to avoid similar ones in the future. 


There are numerous other means of motivating the work force to work at full capacity 
and to get full satisfaction from their work. One method not yet mentioned is the use of fear 
as a motivator. Under special circumstances and with certain people, the fear of losing their 
position with the company may serve as a temporary motivator. However, the effect is not 
long-lasting and each threat by the manager has less effect than the previous one, because 
the person quickly sees that they are not being carried out. Also, fear or threats only serve to 
lower the respect the person has as a leader or senior. 

If you are using effectively in your daily work the first eight methods listed above, your 
subordinates will be successful. They will be successful because you will be providing for the 
basic needs of your people the things that go together to provide ‘job-satisfactiom for them. 


Recognizing Individual Needs 


What do your subordinates want? Just a few things, really: 


1 
2 
3 


4. 


5 


Opportunity for advancement to grow and to master new things; 
To be a part of a successful group 

To be recognized as an individual 

To be kept informed 


To be fairly compensated for work done. 
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The leader must recognize that the pattern of ‘wants’ differs with each individual. Each wants 
all the things listed above, but in different degrees. You must study your people and get to 
know theme so well that you know which things are most important to each. You can then 
use the individual’s ‘pattern of wants’ as a guide to how to go about encouraging and stimulat- 
ing them to improve themselves when needed. 


What It Takes to Be a Leader 


Oliver Wendell Holmes once attended a meeting at which he was the shortest man present. 
‘Doctor Holmes; a friend chuckled, ‘I should think youd feel rather small among. under- 
standing big fellows? 


‘I do; answered Holmes. ‘T feel like a dime among a lot of pennies: 
Holmes had discovered the secret of accepting himself, of exploiting what he was. 


You can improve your leadership ability only if you understand the personal equipment 
available to you—your limitations and your potentialities. Do not try to force yourself into 
a role that makes you feel awkward and uncomfortable. Remember that there is no rigidly 
‘right’ or ‘wrong’ way to be a leader and that people are quick to spot a phony. 

This does not mean that leadership skill cannot be learned. Your success as a supervisor 
calls for the blending of your personal capacities with sound leadership principles, continu- 
ally applied. Studies by universities and survey groups indicate that the best leaders, despite 
their many differences in personality, do practice certain principles that helped them reach 
the top. 

A basic function of a good leader is to inspire people do their best efforts. The person 
who concentrates only on details, on cost figures or on technical matters may become an 
expert, but not a leader. Experts know what should be done; leaders know what should be 
done and how to get people do it. 


Getting Things Done 


The ‘busy guy’ is not always the most efficient one. Some people make a lot of noise, but they 
never really get anywhere. Here are some suggestions to help you improve your ability to get 
things done more efficiently. 

List all your job duties. Jot down your daily-tasks, including those that come up periodi- 
cally or irregularly. List them in their order of importance and, if possible, figure a time allot- 
ment for each. Make a weekly timetable. Plan your week ahead of time, if you can. Itemise 
what you expect to accomplish from day to day. Use the timetable as a progress guide and 
revise it as required. 

Streamline your personal contacts. Do not waste too much time in idle conversation 
or allow your meetings to stray from the original subject. Train yourself to communicate 
simply and clearly to get to the point and stick to it. Use your phone for communication, not 
small talk. Jot down everything in writing. Do not trust yourself to remember everything that 
comes up during a busy day. Write memos to yourself as well as to others. They often come 
in handy. 
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Delegate work to subordinates. Make effective use of the help available to you. Train your 
subordinates to handle new tasks. It eases your workload and aids in their development. 

These guideposts should be adapted to your own personal situation, not followed so 
rigidly that your flexibility is hampered. 


Ambition and Self-confidence 


A good leader does not shy away from responsibility or hard work and does not quit when 
faced with unexpected obstacles. The mental fuel that motivates them is a continuing eager- 
ness to grow and improve on all levels. But a successful leader is also realistic about their 
goals. They do not waste time reaching for the moon. 

Self-confidence is an indispensable asset to a good leader, because it communicates itself 
to others. People respect the person who genuinely knows what they are doing. When you 
develop your potentialities, you can base your confidence on fact rather than on fancy. 

Here are some suggestions to help increase your self-assurance: 


1. Take a mental inventory of your recent accomplishments and your assets as a leader. It 
is good for your morale. 


2. Pick one personal deficiency or weakness, and go to work on it. 


3. Enlarge your store of information about the institute and about your field. Knowledge 
builds confidence. 


4. Tackle an assignment you once considered too tough. 


5. Check your personal appearance. 


Ability to Cooperate 


The ability to cooperate goes hand in hand with the ability to bring out the best in people. A 
good leader must know how to cooperate with those above them and those below them, so 
that they can do this job properly. No pet formula can fit every situation, but there are ways 
to be cooperative and stimulate cooperation in others. 

Use commands sparingly. Avoid orders such as, ‘Do this!’ ‘Stop it! or ‘Do it this way!’ 
Curt commands provoke resentment. Use them only in cases of flagrant laziness, insubordi- 
nation or emergency. 

Request and do not demand. Try saying, ‘Let’s do this’ or ‘1 would like you to do that? Ask 
for suggestions from your subordinates when you think they'll be helpful. You might ask, 
“What do you think ought to be done here?’ or ‘How would you tackle this?’ 

Show respect for your associates. Your superiors and your subordinates are equally enti- 
tled to your respect. Show the same consideration that you would like to receive. But do not 
fake interest; insincerity is easy to spot. Show faith in your subordinates. Organize, delegate 
then step aside. Be as discreet and unobtrusive as possible. Do not over supervise by checking 
constantly on every little detail. 

Encourage subordinates to speak up. Welcome suggestions and prompt your subordi- 
nates to work creatively. If a subordinate’s work is slipping, draw them out to learn what their 
problem is. 
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Express your approval. Compliment, in public, those who rate it. But use your praise 
judiciously. Too little or too much is cheapened. Act fairly. When work is being assigned or 
compliments are in order, do not play favourites. In disciplinary situations, be objective and 
impartial. 


Decisiveness 
Here are six guideposts to help you make tough decisions. 


1. Make sure you understand what you actually are expected to decide. 
2. Get as much background information on the problem as you can. 


3. Call on your associates for help, especially those with specialized training in the area 
involved. 


4. Check your thinking to make sure that your attitude is free from personal bias and 
irrelevant emotional factors. 


5. List all your possible decisions and analyse carefully the probable consequences of 
each. 


6. To provide helpful precedents, review the results of past decisions. 


Once you have made a decision, announce it as soon as possible and do not be afraid to 
back it up. A leader must have faith in themselves and the courage of their convictions. On 
the other hand, they must be flexible enough to admit their mistakes when they are proved 
wrong. 

Another attribute of a decisive leader is the ability to take disciplinary action. Every now 
and then it may be necessary to crack down on a troublemaker. Being lax and slipshod in this 
respect is just as bad as being harsh and vindictive. 


Mental Alertness 


Good leaders cannot afford comfortable ruts. Responsibilities of the institute, pressure from 
seniors and administration, personal advancement—all these mean that supervisors must 
maintain a questioning attitude. Here are some suggestions to help you develop your mental 
alertness. 

Keep yourself up-to-date in your field of work. Study, read and make mental notes and 
clip out items of interest. Do not shy away from extra training; learn all you can about the 
methods in your field. Above all, cultivate your ability to think. 


To Bring out the Best in People 

Don’t 
1. Use your position of authority to browbeat others. 
2. Show partiality or favouritism. 


3. Bicker when something goes wrong. 
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Issue vague or garbled instructions. 


Ger be Ais Sha 


Treat everyone equally and fairly. 


Bawl out a subordinate in front of their associates. 
Hoard credit or compliments when they come your way. 


Try to shift the blame on others when something goes wrong. 


Complain about your subordinates or ‘run them down? 


Show respect to your subordinates (They'll return it). 


Concentrate on removing the cause of the error. 


Show regard for their feelings. Do your reprimanding in private. 
Think about your instructions beforehand, so that they will get across clearly. 
Pass them down to your staff. They have earned them, too. 


Be big enough to admit your mistakes. 
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Have faith in them. 


EXERCISE 


I. Answer the following questions in detail 


1. 


Discuss the principles for organizing school 
guidance services. Indicate the plan of guid- 
ance programme as suggested by Crow and 
Crow. 

Detail the forms of organization of guid- 
ance services and enumerate functions of 
a head of an institution in school guidance 
programme. 


Answer the following questions in brief 


Indicate the role of a teacher in school guid- 
ance service. 

Enumerate the needs of school guidance 
service. 

Enumerate the objective of school guidance. 
Describe the procedure of school guidance. 


3. What are the responsibilities of a class teacher 


and subject teacher in school guidance 
programme? 

Enumerate the functions of a school counsel- 
lor in school guidance programme and indi- 
cate the specific functions of a counsellor. 
Describe significance of leadership. Also 
define it. 


Indicate the main role in school guidance 
services. 

Point out the role of the principal in school 
guidance services. 

Tell the traits you should possess if you are in 
a leadership position. 
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Ill. Tick out (T) for true and (F) for false answers 


1. The classroom teacher has no role in school 
guidance service. T| |F 

2. The school guidance service is the main aspect 
of school programme. T] [El 

3. The school guidance service is an integral part 
of teaching learning. T| [Fl 

Guide: 1. (F), 2. (T), 3. (T), 4. (T), 5. (7). 





























IV. Fill in the blanks 


Guide: 
headmaster, 


The school guidance services are organized 4. 


by the school : 
The classroom teacher plays a significant role 
in . services. 


The school guidance service is an important 
aspect of school 


1. counsellor, 2. guidance, 
6. performance. 


V. Tick the most suitable alternatives 


1. 


(c) Counsellor (d) All the above 
3. The school guidance services are organized 
by 
(a) Principal (b) Teacher 
(c) Both of these (d) None of these 
Guide:1. (c), 2. (d), 3. (d), 4. (d), 5. (b), 


The school guidance services are the integral 
part of 

(a) Curriculum (b)School programme 
(c) Both of the these (d) None of these 


The main responsibility in school guidance is 
of 


(a) Teacher (b) Principal 


4. 


5. 


5: 


6. 


3. programme/curriculum, 4. awareness, 


The principal plays an important role in 




















school guidance service. T| [Fl 
The school counsellor organizes school guid- 
ance services. T F| 





The school guidance service is used for pro- 


viding to students. 

The school guidance services are adminis- 
tered by the . 

Good results in good 


leadership 


5. principal/ 


The major form of organization of guidance 
is 


(a) Centralized (b) Decentralized 


(d) Mixed form (d) All the above 
The school guidance services are adminis- 
tered by 


(a) Counsellor (b) Principal 

(c) Teacher (d) None of these 
The purpose of school guidance service is 
(a) Development (b) Awareness 

(c) Both of these (d) None of these 


6. (c). 


Communication in Educational 
Administration 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 
¢ Four Basic Communication Skills 
« Need of Communication in Educational Administration 


INTRODUCTION 


Communication can be considered as a personal process that involves the transfer of infor- 
mation and some behavioural input. It is something people do. It does not exist without 
people taking some form of action. It has all to do with relationships between people and 
can be complex or simple, formal or informal, depending on the nature of the message to be 
passed, and on the relationship between the sender and the receiver. 

It consists of the transfer of information and understanding between parts and people in 
an organization, and the various, modes and media involved in communication interchanges. 
Effective communication, therefore, is critical to the success of an organization. 

Some of the common answers to the question of ‘why communicate?’ are as follows: 


1. It leads to greater effectiveness. 
2. It keeps people in the picture. 


3. It gets people involved with the organization and increases motivation to perform 
well; increases commitment to the organization. 


4. It makes the better relationship and understanding between boss and subordinate, 
among colleagues and among people within the organization and outside it. 


5. It helps people to understand the need for change; how they should manage it; how to 
reduce resistance to change. 
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There also needs to be a clear message, which must be understood by the recipient. A head- 
master might say to a teacher “Well, I wonder if youd like to look at your style of teaching, it’s 
a bit more complex’ This is rather ambiguous, but if they were to say, ‘Mr. Janardhan, your 
style of teaching needs improvement in the field of eliciting examples and illustrations; then 
there would be no doubt in the teacher’s mind what their superior means. 


Managers and Communication 


One of the classic managerial dilemmas is that of balancing the pressure of short-term results 
with the need to take a long-term view, as in problem-solving and making decisions versus 
planning, forecasting, etc. Managers have to work within the reality of their organizations 
and to recognize that they need to build power bases in order to influence others. This means 
that they have to (a) develop credibility for their personal and professional expertise and (b) 
be able to communicate with and influence other managers. 

When you consider the nature and purposes of the communication which managers 
have to carry out, the topic takes on a whole new dimension. The audience might be public 
or private, requiring adjustments of style. Among the numerous purposes of communication 
will be the following: 


1. Seeking or receiving information, allocating blame, encouragement, control, seeking 
proposals, confrontation. 


2. Talking to different levels within the hierarchy—to individuals, to groups, to depart- 
ments and externally to parents, inspectors, public at large and educationists. 


3. Using both formal communication such as meetings, reports, proposals, notices and 
informal communication such as counselling, advising and talking to other employees. 

4, Working in different roles—as chairman, leader, analyst, subordinate, colleague. 

5. Evaluating communications—Are they facts, opinions, gossips? 

6. Building up networks to obtain real information which may be given freely or con- 


cealed, which means you need to ask the right questions or else you will find yourself 
drowned in data but starved of information. 


7. Trying to influence those over whom you have no power. 


The headmaster and other superiors in an educational institute need to be effective commu- 
nicators to achieve positive results. 


Interpersonal Communication 


The term communication is not easy to define. One way of looking at it is as ‘an interpersonal 
process of sending and receiving symbols with meanings attached to them’ It is therefore 
supposed to result in the exchange of information and shared understanding between people. 
Hence, a measure of the effective management of interpersonal communication is that infor- 
mation is passed, and relationships are built. 
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The success of information passing depends very much on the nature and quality of 
the information received which in turn depends on the nature and quality of the relation- 
ship between the persons involved. People tend to experience personal satisfaction when 
communicating and interacting with friends, relatives and others they know well, in fact, 
with people with whom they feel comfortable. They do not feel the need to be guarded 
because of the smooth way they manage their relationships with each other. They can speak 
openly and honestly, and joke about serious matters. Personal abuse is a form of comrade- 
ship. But the headmasters frequently have to work with others with whom they have not 
developed close relationships in order to achieve organizational and educational objectives. 
Misunderstandings may occur, leading to disagreement and conflict, or often the avoidance 
of conflict and the development of mistrust. Out of this can develop lack of cooperation and 
an unhealthy work climate. People are polite to each other, and apparently genuinely coop- 
erative. But because the underlying inter-personal problems have not been faced, the quality 
of interpersonal communication is poor. 

People are different, and we need to understand the nature of those differences so as to 
modify our interpersonal behaviour to cope with them. An individual may have a consis- 
tent view of the world, their organization and their job, but they have to work in an envi- 
ronment consisting of other people. That is their dilemma. In reality, one of their greatest 
challenges, as a manager or superior, is that other people are different from them. Two of 
the basic differences between people are personality and perception. These differences cause 
people to behave differently towards others in different situations and cause communication 
problems. 


Communication Process 


To communicate well, we need to know ourselves and our frames of reference and to be able 
to assess other people. Only then can we hope to find the best ways in which to communicate 
effectively with them, both to pass information and to build relationships. Some of the rea- 
sons for not assessing other people well are given as follows: 

1. We assume that they are going to behave the same way in every situation. 

2. We try too hard to put everyone into consistent categories (stereotyping). 
3. Weare too influenced by first impressions. 
4 


. We are positively influenced where they have common characteristics with other 
people, e.g., same school, same function. 


5. Weare too influenced by apparent negative points, e.g., if someone is not very good at 
short-term decision-making, they might assume that they are not going to be good at 
long-term planning either. 


6. We make constant errors because of own limited frames of reference and self- 
concept. 


7. Weare not sufficiently interested in, or pay enough attention to, other people. 
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All of the above can cause considerable problems in the communication process (Figure 11.1) 
which basically consists of four phases: 


1. Sending (via symbols) 
2. Receiving (via symbols) 
3. Understanding (perceived meaning) 


4, Accepting (using feedback). 


There is always noise, or barriers to communication, every time the process is conducted. 
If you are tuning in to an FM radio station, you know that you have to tune in to the right 
frequency or you will simply hear random noise or a distorted signal. Hence, it is in interper- 
sonal communication where the barriers consist of such factors as illustrated in Figure 11.2. 

Status effects can occur when one person is considerably higher in hierarchy than the 
other. 

Semantic problems occur when people use either the same word in different ways or differ- 
ent words in the same way. Do you know that there are 15 different meanings of the word ‘charge’ 
in the English language? They also occur when people use jargon or ‘professional shorthand’ 
which they expect others to understand, or language which is outside the other's vocabulary. 

Perceptual distortions can be caused by having a poor self-concept or self-understanding, 
or a poor understanding, of others. 

Cultural differences affect communication between people from different departments in 
the organization, e.g., between staff room and administrative room. The staff room has a long- 
time horizon with long-term goals regarding growth and development of the pupils, while 
the administrative room is more concerned with keeping discipline and ensuring submission 
of fees and completion of other necessary records. They also occur frequently between people 
who have experienced different social and religious environments. 
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Barriers in interpersonal communication 


In England an invitation for dinner at 8 p.m. would see most guests arrive at about 8.15; 
in India even later—if at all! In most parts of the world nodding your head means agree- 
ment, shaking your head means, no—except in some parts of India, where the reverse is true. 
Communication can be very difficult at times! 

Physical distractions cause a lot of noise, often literally—insufficiently insulated rooms 
with traffic noises filtering through, poor lighting, a typewriter clattering away in the nearby 
office; and such things as frequent movement of body posture, fiddling with a pen in the 
hand, even the arrival of coffee at a critical stage of the communication. 

Poor choice of communication channels: If you want immediate action from the receiver, you 
would not send a lengthy discussion report, you would probably pick up the telephone or go to 
their office to tell them what to do. Remember also that ‘one picture is worth a thousand words; and 
in this age of computer graphics the information can be produced more quickly in this way too. 

No feedback: Although one-way communication is quicker, two-way communication is 
more accurate. In complex situations, it helps both sender and receiver to measure their under- 
standing and it improves their joint commitment to the task. It enables both parties to pick up 
and correct misunderstandings, leading to a high quality of reception and acceptance. 


Management Style and Communication 


A headmaster should try to get things done through other people. This means that they man- 
age people and the resources they require to get the task done. The management of people 
can be called leadership, and all of us have our own preferred leadership styles which affect 
the ways in which we communicate with others, especially our staff. 

There is, however, no one magic style which will make us effective leaders. We have to 
work at it, to develop different styles which are most appropriate to the three elements in 
every leadership situation. 
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Only by understanding and analysing these three elements, you can choose the right style 
for any given situation. There are four basic leadership styles (Figure 11.3): 


1. Directing 
2. Coaching 
3. Supporting 
4. Delegating 


Each of these is appropriate, in the right direction (but we all have our preferred styles and 
often find it difficult to change it even when we need to). 

Directing is most appropriate when a complex task has to be performed and your staff is 
not experienced or motivated to do it; or when you are under time pressure for completion. 
You explain what needs to be done and tell them what to do. In such a situation, you can fall 
into the trap of over-communicating excessive explanation and, confuse and waste time. 

Coaching is appropriate when the subordinating staff is more motivated and is becoming 
more experienced in coping with the task. Here they should be explained in more detail and 
help them to understand by spending time building up a good relationship with them. 

Supporting works when people are familiar with the techniques required and have further 
developed their relationship with the superior. The headmaster should take time to talk to them, to 
involve them more in work decisions, to listen to their suggestions for improving performance. 

Delegating is right when the staff is thoroughly conversant and efficient in the perfor- 
mance of the task, and they can be simply let to get on with it. People of experience do not 
take kindly to a manager sitting on their shoulders and interfering with every aspect of their 
work. However, the superior still needs to keep an eye on their performance to ensure that 
the required standards are being maintained. 

If the four basic leadership styles are combined with the characteristics and the experi- 
ence of the people being managed, the superior can identify the most appropriate style of 
leadership in a particular situation—they will be using situational leadership (Figure 11.4) to 
become effective in choosing the right style of leadership—in other words, to change the style 
to meet the needs of the situation—which is needed to develop three specific skills: 
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Situational leadership Source: Hersey and Blanchard (1977), Management 
of Organizational Behaviour, Utilising Human Resources, 3rd edition, Prentice 
Hall International 


1. Analytical skill: To assess the degree of experience and motivation of the subordinates 
bring to the achievement of the task. 


2. Flexibility skill: To vary the style of leadership to the most appropriate on basis of the 
analysis of the situation. 


3. Communication skill: To explain the need of varying the leadership style in differ- 
ent situations to the individual subordinates concerned. Each person's experience and 
motivation to perform certain tasks will be different. People being managed in a del- 
egating style would react adversely to a directing style, if the superior is not capable 
of communicating effectively to them the reason that a different style was being used 
because the task they were being asked to perform was of a nature completely unfamil- 
iar to them. 


Most people whom you manage are likely to fall into the medium experience, medium 
motivation categories. So the two styles—supporting and coaching—will work for most of 
the time. But, if the superior sticks to these styles, to paraphrase Abraham Lincoln, “You can 
managed 80% of your people effectively for 100% of the time, or 100% of your people for 80% 
of the time, but you can't manage 100% of your people effectively for 100% of the time!’ 

The superior will need to use all four styles at some time or the other, and so they will 
need to develop the following communication stalls: 


1. How to explain clearly, and concisely, the nature of the task? 
2. How to tell people what to do and how to do it? 

3. How to encourage people when work is well done? 

4. How to build relationships with the staff? 
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5. How to share problems with them, and listen to their ideas and feelings? 


6. How to delegate effectively, so that there is a clear understanding of what problems 
people should bring up? 


7. How to explain why they are behaving differently as a leader in a particular situation— 
why, in effect, they are being consistent in their inconsistency? 


Total Communication 


One of the major problems in communicating with other people is that it occurs through dif- 
ferent channels and at different levels. This is why so many communications become miscom- 
munication. Personal beliefs, values and frames of reference influence the ways in which we 
send and receive messages. They cause us to communicate through four separate channels: 


1. Facts (or what are perceived to be facts, based on own experiences). 

2. Feelings: The reactions on an emotional plane in a specific situation. 

3. Values: Fairly unchanging beliefs about oneself, the society and culture. 
4. 


Opinions: Attitudes taken about in one’s own positive way in a given situation; views 
that are subjective, not objective. 


We can use all these channels in any interpersonal communication. 


Active Listening 


Active listening requires definite commitment and personal discipline. You prepare your- 
self deliberately to concentrate and not be influenced by external influences. It is time- 
consuming and you need to pay attention to the other person on three different levels 
(Figure 11.5). 

As managers, it is critical to effectiveness, to listen to other people. But we all make con- 
scious decisions on whether to listen, to half-listen, or to ignore communications from them. 
If the information confirms our current needs and beliefs, and if it helps us to satisfy our 
current needs, we are likely to listen intently. Information that conflicts with either or both is 
likely to be rejected—try telling your boss that their department is not running efficiently. 

We have to be careful not to discard important information as irrelevant noise. We make 
choices about listening—you may train a cat to listen to a melody on a piano. Introduce a 











Mind Words Understanding 
Emotions Feelings ———+ Make contact 
Body Actions ———~> Impact 
Figure 11.5 


Levels in active listening 
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mouse, and the cat shuts out the melody to concentrate on catching the mouse. People have 
the same ability. However, the more skilful we are at listening, the better we are likely to be at 
communicating generally. 

Figure 1.6 illustrates how we all communicate through our minds, our emotions and our 
body language. The mind selects the words which convey the facts of the message. Our emo- 
tional commitment is shown in the feelings we express when delivering the message. We use 
body language to emphasize key facts and feelings. 


Organizational Communication 


Communication in organizations uses two basic channels: formal and informal. Both are 
important and both carry messages—sometimes reinforcing, sometimes conflicting— 
throughout the organization. 

Formal channels are the ones which have been set up by the organization. Messages flow 
in three directions: downwards, upwards and sideways. The downwards messages consist 
primarily of information which is necessary for any staff to carry out their work, such as 
policies and procedures, orders and requests which are passed down to the appropriate level 
in the hierarchy. Upwards messages are reports, requests, opinions and complaints. Sideways 
messages are between different departments, functions or people at the same level in the 
organization. 

There tend to be strict rules about the use of these formal channels. For communication 
to be effective, all three channels need to be opened and unblocked at all times. The upward 
channel is the one which blocks most easily, and when this happens it is an indicator that an 
organizations policies, procedures and employee relations need to be reviewed. 

Informal channels spring up by virtue of common interests between people in 
organizations—these interests may be caused by work, social or outside relationships. Informal 
channels often become the only means of communication when formal channels become 
blocked or break down. 

So for communicating effectively, you must get to understand both formal and informal 
channels in the network—what they are, how they work, and how to use both channels to 
send and receive messages. 


Managerial Work and Communication 


Managers work in a stimulus-reactive environment. The nature of their work is typically var- 
ied, spasmodic and brief, and they do a great quantity of work at an unrelenting pace. In 
general, they prefer to deal with specific issues, prefer verbal media and to control to some 
degree their own activities. However, it is likely that managers will carry out their work, even 
in very similar jobs, in different ways, dependent on their choices concerning what to do and 
how to do it. These choices are influenced by the managers’ own perceptions, preferences and 
personal characteristics. 

Within their personal work contexts, managers work in three clearly identifiable roles 
which change rapidly from one to another because of the episodic nature of their work. These 
roles can be classified as interpersonal, informational and decisional. However, to make effective 
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decisions (allocating resources, dealing with problems, etc.) managers need to collect relevant 
information, and to collect information they require effective formal and informal communi- 
cation with bosses, colleagues (often in other functions), subordinates, and contacts external 
to the organization. 

Therefore, to be effective managers, skilled in decision-making (on which they are most 
frequently judged and appraised for salary and promotion), they need to be effective com- 
municators. But as they make choices regarding their approach to individual jobs, the specific 
communication skills they need will vary from manager to manager, from job to job. 


The Approach to Communication Training 


When we are to trying to develop effective organizational communication and individual 
communication skills, the questions raised by the four basic components become even more 
important. Organizations need to use a development approach to training. By adopting this 
approach, organizations are more likely to develop these skills which can be used effectively 
to improve individual and organizational performance. 




















Focus 1. ‘Tasks, accountabilities, problems 

2. Work relationships in unit and team 

3. Intergroup and boss-subordinate relations 
Content 1. Interpersonal and team membership skills 

2. Joint problem solving, conflict management, helping 
Target 1. Alllevels 

2. Senior management involvement in initial stages 
Style 1. Participant-centred (not trainer-centred) 

2. Based on immediate experience 
Methods 1. Informality: minimal lecture input 

2. Flexible programme; self-diagnostic 
Results 1. Individual: motivation to self-learning, awareness, 


sought adaptability 
Organizational: contribution to results 
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FOUR BASIC COMMUNICATION SKILLS 


Managers, to be effective, need to develop four basic communication skills, and any training 
or development programme should, therefore, incorporate them. These skills can be teamed 
on the job or on formal programmes, but require continual practice and reinforcement so 
that they become part of a manager’s ‘tool box’ when interacting with other people. They 
are: 


1. Listening, giving and receiving feedback 


2. Assertiveness 
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3. Resolving conflict 


4. Solving problems. 


Listening 


We have discussed listening, especially active listening, earlier. If we do not listen, we receive 
distorted or garbled messages. The information on which we make decisions is, therefore, of 
minor value to us, and affects our effectiveness. We need to learn to listen for all cues, ver- 
bal and non-verbal, which, interpreted accurately, will give use complete understanding of 
messages being sent. 


Giving and Receiving Feedback 


These are skills which we tend to overlook as we feel generally that we are pretty good in these 
areas. However, generally we are not! To establish and build on relationships we need to obey 
certain rules in our social interactions which will help us to improve. Most people find both 
giving and receiving feedback, handling praise and criticism, equally difficult—the result is 
that we only hear and listen when there is a real problem. 

Here are some hints for improving the provision of feedback: 


1. Comment on specific actions: The superior should say ‘You sorted out that awkward 
problem very well’ instead of “You are good with difficult problems’ 


2. Give reasons for the comments: Giving reasons for the comments can be an effective 
method of involving the subordinate and making him share the viewpoint. 


3. Concentrate on behaviour which can be changed: The superior should concentrate on 
the behaviour which is within the control of the other person, rather than making 
personal comments about the individual. 


. Be descriptive, not evaluative. 
. Express opinions as opinions, not facts. 
. Be constructive, not destructive. 


. Avoid loaded terms which produce emotional reaction/defences. 


oN DO 


. Give praise: Genuine praise is more likely to be accepted if it is for better-than-normal per- 
formance and if it is given straight to the performer, rather than beating about the bush. 


9. Give criticism: The people should not be put down in front of others when the facts 
have been described; the solutions should be sought jointly with the other person in 
private. 


10. Disagree with others: The superior should follow the following advice: 
(i) State your disagreement clearly: “No, I disagree with? 


(ii) Be doubtful in a constructive way: “The difficulty I see is, how can we get round 
the constraints?’ 
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(iii) Be willing to change your opinion if more facts emerge. 
(iv) Give reasons for your disagreement. 
(v) Recognize that others may have different points of view from those of yours. 
11. Refusing requests: 
(i) Keep your reply short, do not ramble on justifying yourself. 
(ii) Give reasons if you want to, but do not invent excuses. 
(iii) Do not apologize profusely. 
(iv) Ask for more information if you need it. 
(v) Ask for more time to decide if you need it. 
Here are some hints on how to receive feedback: 
Listen carefully 
Try not to let the hackles rise, your defences built 
Note down areas of question/disagreement 
Paraphrase what you hear 
Check your perception of what you hear 


Ask for clarification/examples 


a OS Se Gar Nn or 


Do not show over-reaction to a feedback 


8. Evaluate its accuracy and potential value to you. 


Active listening and feedback go hand in hand. They help to give and receive messages of 
greater clarity and understanding. 


Assertiveness 


How can you impress another person without necessarily upsetting him/her? How can you 
be forceful yet sufficiently sensitive to the other's feeling? The answer is, by being assertive. 
Each of us has our own personal space, both physical and psychological. 

The size of this personal space is influenced by our values, 
emotions, ideas and views about the world. People have a right 
to those values and do not thank others for encroaching on their 
personal territory. Assertiveness is a means of making an impact 
on other individuals without encroaching on their personal are- 
na—it is a means of influencing others without damaging your 
interpersonal relationships. 

Assertiveness lies between submissive and aggressive behav- 
iour (Figure 11.7). When you are submissive, you are unwilling 
or unable to express honest feelings. You let other people vio- Figure 11.7 
late your personal space and crush your rights. When you are Assertiveness 
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aggressive, you tend to walk on other people. You impose your point of view and values on 
them and express your feelings at the expense of theirs. You are likely to generate resistance 
in others by blocking their demands or views, and have difficulty in getting them to make 
commitments. 

Being assertive lets you say what you want, without overwhelming or abusing other peo- 
ple. You are clear about your own position and let other people know this, but can also accept 
that they may have other views and so may wish to negotiate their position accordingly. 

Assertiveness training is a critical element in developing communication skills. It helps 
in all the following ways: 


Open, honest communication 

Learning to relax and reduce anxiety 

Getting more of your needs accepted 

Learning social skills that form close interpersonal relationships 

Taking responsibility for what happens in your life-at home, as well as at work 
Making more decisions and free choices 


Recognizing that you have certain rights and your own personal value system 


COs Os SS Gee Bere 


Protecting yourself from being taken advantage of by other people. 


Assertive behaviour is more likely to alter someone else’s behaviour and less likely to violate 
their personal space; there is little risk of damaging existing relationships or reducing the 
other’s self-esteem; and there is less likelihood to demotivate, or risk uncontrolled defensive 
behaviour. 

To improve the likelihood of success in an assertive approach, the following procedures 
should be adopted: 


Prepare thoroughly beforehand 
Send your assertive message 
Listen actively and reflectively to the defensive response 


Recycle the process, if necessary 


ad sa a a 


Focus on the solution. 


The superiors in an educational set up are like managers who need to develop assertiveness 
skills to become effective communicators. 


Resolving Conflict 


Conflicts, tensions, problems with individuals or groups are inevitable in organizations. People 
are different: they have their own views on issues, and their own approaches to solving prob- 
lems. Interpersonal conflict arises just as much because of the manner in which discussions 
take place as from disagreement on specific issues. People can end up still disliking each other 
even after they have agreed on an issue, simply because of the way in which the negotiations 
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were constructed. Leaving question whether they will do what they have agreed upon, still 
open. Are they committed to doing it? If not, this will eventually lead to further conflict. 

To gain greater collaboration and commitment, the superior should consider these 
approaches to conflict situations: 


1. Use active and reflective listening 


(i) To improve understanding of each other’s positions and views of the situation/ 
problem. 


(ii) To generate trust so that you can be open and honest with each other. 
2. Use assertiveness skills 

(i) To make a powerful impact on others. 

(ii) To maintain their commitment to implement the agreed solution. 
3. Reduce communication blockages between the parties 

(i) Do not try to dominate, to be aggressive, or to threaten. 

(ii) Do not make false judgements, e.g., confusing opinions with facts. 
4. Concentrate on issues 

(i) Do not increase interpersonal tensions by criticism or negative feedback 

(ii) Gather facts 


(iii) Break down large issues into smaller workable units, then deal with each problem 
separately 


(iv) When you have reached agreement on one issue, consider how you can build on 
this to reach agreement on others. 


5. Identify and appraise carefully the actions decided 
(i) Assess the consequences of these actions for both parties 


(ii) Make sure you have a commitment for implementing the agreements; by whom, 
when and how? 


(iii) Identify areas of potential future conflict and try to agree joint approaches to 
them now. 


Solving Problems 


Solving problems is all about trying to find some form of mutual agreement about decisions 
and actions to be taken in problem situations. The superior or headmaster, as manager, may 
have all the facts and resources at his disposal and may be therefore able to solve the problem 
with any discussion with other persons. This is not always the case! 

They may have to share with others the problem, the facts, the feelings in the situation, 
so that they can take a high-quality decision. It may also be necessary to gain the total com- 
mitment of others to the decision so that it will be implemented successfully. They will not 
necessarily achieve this if they take the decision by themselves. 
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The process of involving other people, especially the subordinates or colleagues, is simple: 


1. To share facts, feelings, values and opinions about the problem/situation with those 
who can contribute to a positive outcome. 


2. To explore the situation from all points of view, seeking inputs from the others 
involved. 


3. To identify all possible solutions. 


4. To evaluate those solutions against the criteria which have been agreed upon and are 
necessary for a positive outcome. 


5. To agree toa solution which meets these criteria most closely, and which is appropriate 
to the situation rather than to any one person in particular (including the superior). 


This sharing process, genuinely involving other people, means that everyone has the opportu- 
nity to influence the decision and they are thus likely to be committed to it. This style is, how- 
ever, time-consuming. It needs to balance the time and cost involved in the process against the 
quality of the decision required and the degree of commitment, and motivation it produces. 


NEED OF COMMUNICATION IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The headmaster of an institution has to play several roles and perform various duties. A head- 
master can use the media of communication in their various functioning of the institution. 
The following are the major areas in which communication media is used. 

The teaching process is dependent on two major components: content and communica- 
tion. The former determines method and the latter decides the media. An effective presenta- 
tion or interaction phase of teaching depends upon the communication media which helps in 
achieving the learning objectives formulated at planning stage. In organizing teaching, the main 
problem is to take decision about an appropriate communication media. It becomes essential 
to understand the term media, theory of communication and communication channels. 


Media and Method 


Media and method are often used interchangeably in education, but they are quite different 
from one another. The media and method are not contradictory to one another but they 
are complementary and supplementary to one another. A method can be made effective by 
using an appropriate media of communication. These can be differentiated in the following 
manner. 

Instruction has two components: (a) instructional space, and (b) instructional time. The 
‘instructional space’ is covered by radio and television. A teacher can reach interior parts of the 
country and can knock at the door of students. The media is essential for instructional space. 

We can distinguish between media and method in another way. Method is an abstract 
entity which is determined by the nature of the content. For example, information through 
lecture, facts through storytelling or dramatisation method, concepts through experiment, 
are taught to students. 
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The mode of message communication is known as media. The media is a concrete entity 
which is determined by the mode of communication. For example, in information through 
radio, facts are communicated to the students. The media of communication are radio, tele- 
vision, video-tape and tape-recorder, etc., and modes of communication through various 
media are speaking-listening, writing—-reading and visualizing-observing. 

The communication must be kept open, as only then the teacher and pupils are able 
to communicate clearly, without interference of understanding and ensuring appreciation. 
But unfortunately many interferences and communication barriers arise which impede the 
smooth flow of communication between the teacher and their pupils in the classroom, e.g., 
advertisements and entertainment media. 

The basic communication model involves in informational or interpretive process in 
which messages, information reaction to information, travel from the initiator to receiver 
through the route called communication channel. The message conveyed by the teacher 
or the educational media may be verbal or visual and the receiver may listen or see and 
react in other ways. The communication channel in the classroom should ideally carry both 
messages and counter-messages; it involves initiation, reception and response which serve as 
feedback. 


Communication at School Level 


All school activities are interrelated and the classroom communication is a part of commu- 
nication at school level. The teachers employ various media of communication in the class- 
room interaction to facilitate teaching-learning situation by using overhead projector for 
still picture, motion pictures or the computer assisted/aided instruction and computer man- 
aged instructions. Various kinds of media help the headmaster in selection of appropriate 
means for use in different scenarios. It is in the role of headmaster that media of communica- 
tion assist in supervision and in directing the classroom teaching, laboratory practical work, 
etc. All classroom activities, use of communication media and audio visual aids can also be 
observed by the headmaster sitting in their room with the help of video camera set fitted in 
every classroom, laboratory and library. The headmaster can supervise and direct the teacher 
as well as students. They can guide the teacher for their instructional procedure. 

It is not possible for the headmaster to go around in the school campus for supervising 
the school activities. Generally, the headmasters employ the oral medium in communication 
in their administration and organization, but the use of communication devices brings effi- 
ciency in their working. They render their responsibility and accountability. In supervision, 
communication devices play a significant role in school organization. The oral communica- 
tion is inadequate in personal situation of schools. In prayers, assembly, playground, cultural 
programme, there is required mike and speaker system because oral communication is not 
adequate for large gathering of students unless amplified. Intercom and video system should 
be available in each room, so that the headmaster can observe a specific class and provide 
instruction to all classes by sitting in their room. The headmaster thus directs the teachers’ 
activities. This type of system is used for supervising, monitoring and controlling the school 
functioning. 
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Modern Devices of Communication 


There are several types of communication devices which can be used in schools depending 
on the resources available with school the management. The following are the major devices 
of communication which can be used for communication in educational administration: 
Audio and videos tape recorder 

Closed circuit television (CCTV) 

Computer assisted instruction (CAI) 

Intercom system 

Language laboratory 

Library internal system 

Mike and speaker system (Public address equipment) 

Multimedia approach and packages 

Overhead projector (OHP) 


Radio and television 
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. Still picture and other audio-visual aids 
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. Telephone and fax, e-mail 


_ 
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. Video camera and audio camera. 


Overcoming Barriers of Communication in Educational Institutions 


The communication devices are very useful in educational administration and supervision 
wherein they facilitate the performance of the headmaster. The application of communica- 
tion methods brings efficiency in the administration but there are various barriers to their 
usage, such as the following: 


1. In using the communication devices, the availability of funds is a major factor. There 
are several aided and government schools which do not have funds and resources to 
purchase communication devices for school. 


2. If funds are available, the communication equipment can be purchased, but another 
problem is that of maintenance. There are instances when the communication set has 
been installed but could not be maintained properly for want of guidance or mainte- 
nance staff. 


3. Another barrier in the use of communication devices is that these generally operate by 
electricity which is often not regular. 


4. In this case, these communication sets require generator to operate which ultimately 
requires funds for the purchase of generator and recurring expense for oil and upkeep. 


5. The teacher and students have negative attitude towards the communication system. 
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EXERCISE 


I. Answer the following question in detail 


]. What is the significance of communication 


with particular reference to educational set 
up? 


2. Define communication and tell its signifi- 


cance in interpersonal communication. 


3. Discuss communication process with the help 


of figures. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Il. Answer the following questions in brief 


1. 


Why is communication necessary? 


2. How do cultural differences affect communi- 


cation between people? 


3. When is coaching appropriate in commu- 


nication? 


4. How can you show your disagreement with 


others as a superior? 


5. 
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What do you understand by management 
style as concerned with the headmaster? Also 
mention the skills required in it. 

What do you understand by total communi- 
cation and active listening? 

Discuss resolving conflicts and solving prob- 
lems in detail. 


What is the need of communication in a 
school? 

What is the role of media and method in 
communication? 


Ill. Answer the following questions in one sentence/phrase 


1. 


Tell one reason why communication is 
necessary? 

When is delegating correct? 

What is the meaning of semantic problem? 


4. 
5. 


What does the sharing process mean? 
Why is only use of oral medium not sufficient 
for the headmaster? 


Ill. Tick out (T) for true and (F) for false answers 


























1. Communication leads to greater effective- 
ness. T| [F 
2. Cultural differences affect communication 
between people from different departments 
in the organization. [T] [F] 
3. Informal channels spring up by virtue of 
common interests between people in organi- 
zations. T| [F 
Guide: 1. (T), 2. (T), 3. (T), 4. (T), 


5. (T), 


5. 


6. 


4. Assertiveness lies between submissive and 





aggressive behaviour. [T] [F] 
Assertiveness training is a critical element in 
developing communication skills. [T] [F] 
Conflicts, tensions, problems with individuals 
or groups are inevitable in organizations. 


[tT] [FI 

















6. (T). 
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IV. Fillin the blanks 


1. gets people involved with the orga- 
nization and increases motivation to perform 
well. 

2. Physical distractions cause a lot of 

3. Managers work in a_ stimulus-reactive. 


4. The size of this is influenced by our 
values, emotions, ideas and views about the 
world. 


. Use active and reflective to improve 


under-standing of each other’s positions and 
views of the situation/problem. 


. Solving problems is all about trying to 


find some form of mutual agreement 
about decisions and actions to be taken in 
situations. 


Guide: 1. communication, 2. noise, 3. environment, 4. personal space, 5. listening, 


6. problem. 
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Management of Schools 
(Activities and Approaches) 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 
* Concept of an Ideal School 
* Characteristics of School Management 
« Principles of Democratic School Management 
+ Institution of Democratic School Management 
+ Planning of School Activities 
+ Approaches to Management 
« Preparation of a Plan 


CONCEPT OF AN IDEAL SCHOOL 


There is hardly any doubt that schools play an important role in the life of individuals, in 
the life of the nation and in the life of mankind. An ideal school must make itself respon- 
sible for equipping its students adequately with civic as well as vocational efficiency—and 
the qualities of character that go with it—so that they may be able to play their part worthily 
and competently in the improvement of national life. They would not then emerge as helpless 
individuals who do not know what to do with themselves and can only think of crowding 
the colleges—which for the majority—are a last and reluctant resort, take up some clerical or 
teaching job which they have not natural inclination for. A school must address itself to the 
training of competent personnel for the ever expanding scope of opportunities. Such a school 
must incorporate certain features whose discussion we shall start now. 

The school should provide a richly varied pattern of activities to cater to the development of 
its children’s entire personality. The first concern of the school should be to provide for its pupils a 
rich, pleasant and stimulating environment, which will evoke their manifold interests and make 
life a matter of joyful experience. It must formulate a scheme of hobbies, occupations and proj- 
ects that will appeal to draw out the powers of children of varying temperaments and aptitudes. 
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The school must become an activity school because activity has an irresistible appeal for 
every normal child and is a natural path to the goal of knowledge and culture. The Secondary 
Commission observed in this context that the entire programme of schools will be visualized 
as a unity and inspired by a psychologically congenial and stimulating approach, the so-called 
work ‘being characterized by the feeling of joy and self-expression usually associated with play 
and hobbies and these later having something of the meaning- fullness and purpose which 
are normally considered a special feature of academic work’ Thus, by planning a coherent 
programme of these different activities, rich in stimuli, the school will not be frittering away 
either the time or the energy of the pupils, but will be heightening their intellectual powers 
also side-by-side with training them in other fine qualities. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


For a school management to be successful, it should have the following characteristics which 
we have discussed in the preceding chapter pertaining to educational management: 


. Science as well as art 

. Dynamic function 

. Practicability 

. Distinct process 

. Needed at all levels of organization 
. Group activity 

. Universal existence 


. System of authority 
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. Conformity to the social and political philosophy of the country 


_ 
So 


. Goal-oriented 


. Successful achievement of the desired results 
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. Social process 


_ 
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. Factor of production 
. Flexibility 


— 
NS 


15. Professional approach 


Scope of School Management 


Everything concerned with the education of the child through the agency of the school will 
be included in educational management: 


1. Cooperating with departmental authorities and implementing the orders of the higher 
educational authorities. 


2. Coordinating the work of home, school and community. 
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. Evaluating pupil achievement. 

. Financing and budgeting. 

. Maintaining discipline. 

. Maintaining school records. 

. Organizing exhibitions and museums. 

. Organizing guidance service. 

. Organizing a systematic co-curricular programme. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


Organizing health and physical education. 

Organizing library, museum, hostel, etc. 

Preparing curriculum for the different classes. 

Preparing timetable. 

Providing various auxiliary services like mid-day meals, school uniform, textbooks, etc. 


Providing the material equipment such as building, furniture, farms, laboratories, 
library, museum, art gallery. 


Supervising schoolwork. 


Functions of School Management 


The chief functions of school management are as follows: 
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So 


. Forecasting 

. Decision-making 

. Planning 

. Organizing 

. Motivating 

. Controlling 

. Coordinating 

. Evaluating 

. Recording and reporting 


. Supervising. 


PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


India has achieved independence after a long period of alien rule and has now adopted a dem- 
ocratic pattern. It is necessary for the protection of our young democracy that every individual 
of the country moves out of the narrow grooves of traditional thought and develops the feeling 
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of universal brotherhood. Our country has a number of problems and their solution: depends 
on the citizens, who are still suffering from inadequacy and deprivation. Our democracy will 
be looked at with an eye of suspicion, till the citizens develop the capacity to think indepen- 
dently and to understand the import of personal and public good. For democracy to succeed, 
education is very necessary. 

If we are able to introduce in the educational system, the reforms in conformity with the 
democratic ideals, our democratic experiment will certainly prove successful. Only through 
education will the individuals become capable of clear thinking and of working out solutions 
to their personal problems, and learn to keep control over their feeling, and discharge their 
duties towards society. Democratic education is not much in evidence in our country, for 
democracy in India has not as yet penetrated into various fields of life, viz., social, economic 
and educational, and is confined only to the political sphere. A major portion of the masses 
in India, in spite of Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan, 2003, is still illiterate. Hence, we have to do much 
in the field of education. 

In the democratic pattern of education all the methods of education should be based on 
some psychological factors. These methods should be employed in shaping the children as 
lovers of freedom, independent thinkers, and dutiful and healthy citizens. It is through these 
that the personality of children is developed in accordance with their inclinations and abili- 
ties. In this system the students and the teachers cooperate with each other. The student tries 
to achieve their goal by their capacity for thinking through some action. The teacher is only 
to give some guidance. It is the child who is the prime doer. 

In the present day educational organization the school is regarded as a society in min- 
iature. It is the responsibility of the school to make the students proficient in all those social 
activities which they will need in their later life. In this educational pattern the teacher, the 
public and the government all have collective responsibility. Education is supposed to extend 
over the entire field of life from the beginning to the end. The individual proclivity of the child 
and their ability as also the good of the society should be kept in view while planning out the 
educational pattern. The educational pattern should be made child-centred in such a way that 
the individual while satisfying their private ends may also be able to discharge their social 
obligations. All the subjects should be taught in a correlated manner and the general knowl- 
edge of the students should be increased. The entire field should be well controlled, and disci- 
pline should be related to their inner self and not imposed through punishment and fear. 

The following principles should be taken into consideration while managing schools. 


1. The management must be flexible, adaptable and stable: The school management should 
hold fast to the good, change what requires changing and be fertile in considering 
individual differences in all personalities involved. 


2. Democratic philosophy of education: If a philosophy is necessary for general adminis- 
tration, it is all the more so for educational administration which is seeking to fashion 
a new pattern of education suited to the needs and aspirations of modern India. In an 
educational institution in a democracy, the administrator is not a small dictator, but a 
friend and a guide; they consult their colleagues, honour their opinions, confer with 
them in staff meetings, meet them informally in gatherings and clubs—they are the 
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first among the equals. They recognize the worth of each individual child, find out 
their potentialities and give them help and guidance according to their requirement. 
Thus, the total administration becomes a joint show of the headmaster, teachers and 
pupils. Everyone has a clear consciousness and realization of the purpose of demo- 
cratic philosophy with which the school is administered. 


3. Freedom: The power of critical thinking is an important requisite of democracy, and it 
can only be cultivated by individuals in an atmosphere of freedom. Enough freedom 
should be given to all to exercise their powers and talents. The headmaster should give 
due recognition to any signs of display of resourcefulness on the part of teachers. They 
should be free to question, offer constructive suggestions, conduct fresh experiments 
and bring about healthy changes. The pupils should also be allowed enough freedom 
to rise to the full stature of their abilities. Democracy can become real only through its 
educational institutions, which will teach its children the democratic way of life. There 
must pervade an atmosphere of justice, freedom and cooperation in the educational 
institutions, only then good training in leadership and followership can be given. 


4. Student-centred: The student is the focal point of education. The purpose of all educa- 
tional endeavour is the well being of the student. All educational management must 
be largely student-centred. This ‘flesh and blood’ should never be lost sight of in the 
midst of facts, figures and files. Whatever is done in school should be of the students, 
by the students and for the students. Enough opportunities must be provided for the 
wholesome development of the students. 


INSTITUTION OF DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


Democracy in educational institutions finds manifestation through various school institu- 
tions which show the kind of democracy prevalent in the schools. These, in brief, are: 


1. Staff council: The aim of the staff council should be to plan all important matters of 
the school. Senior members of the staff should constitute the staff council. The staff 
council may be further split up into committees to plan and execute specific tasks: 
meetings of the staff council should be held frequently to discuss all important issues. 


2. Student’s council: A student council consisting of secretaries and student office bearers 
from different houses, associations and clubs should form a student's council, with the 
aim of giving the students training in self-government. The student councils can be 
guided and assisted by a staff advisor. 


3. Staff meetings: Periodic meetings of the staff should be called to discuss different 
matters and the staff should have the idea that whatever has been decided upon is 
mainly their work. 


4. Special committee of pupils: In addition to the student council, special committees 
should be formed, duly elected by the pupils to carry out specific duties and organize 
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special activities for maintaining discipline, organizing debates, dramatics, exhibi- 
tions, flower shows, literary societies, music concerts and other school activities. 


5. Social service groups: Such type of groups can render service in the form of laying 
roads, arranging committees, functions, cleanliness campaigns in the neighbourhood, 
collection of national defence fund, literary campaigns, helping the sick, looking after 
the families of the martyred soldiers and other patriots, and so on. 


PLANNING OF SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Meaning and Significance of Educational Planning 


A plan is conceptualized as a predetermined strategy, detailed scheme or, programme of 
action related to the accomplishment of an objective. It implies some kind of mental activity 
during the course of analysing or laying out a method of achieving something. It focuses on 
‘what; ‘why’ and ‘how’ An educational plan refers to efforts on planned and deliberate change 
to be brought about in the system for achieving identified relevant objectives. Visualized in 
relation to specified objectives, these changes have to be coordinated in relation to objectives 
and conditions in other related aspects. They have to be systematically planned. Educational 
planning means the process of setting out in advance a pattern of action to bring about over- 
all changes as viewed by national policies by closest possible articulation of means and ends. 

A considerable amount of pressure from both the donors of aids and international 
organizations made adoption of some form of planning unavoidable. According to Harlan L. 
Ragman and Alfred Schwartz, in their book Administration in Profile for School Executives, 
‘Planning selects among alternatives, explores routes before travel begins and identifies 
possible or probable outcomes of action before the executive and his organization is com- 
mitted to any. Educational planning has been one of the early instruments of independent 
governments. Resources have to be used as effectively and systematically as possible. 

The complexities of modern technology in society have given rise to the need for planning 
in education. Today, educational planning is an absolute requirement. Increasing populations, 
man-power needs, ecology, decreasing natural resources and haphazard applications of scien- 
tific developments require educational planning. To meet these problems, educational plan- 
ning becomes a necessity and planning competence becomes mandatory. E. W. Banghart and 
Albert Trull, Jr., in their book Educational Planning, say, “Educational planning is a process 
utilized by an administrator while performing the role of a leader, decision-making, change- 
agent and so on. It is a basic management task. It is a means of achieving higher levels of 
effectiveness. It is unavoidable for bringing about a desirable change in the educational orga- 
nizations for promoting the organizational health-its effectiveness and functional efficiency: 


Nature of Educational Planning 


Educational planning is the exercise of foresight in determining the policy, priorities and costs 
of an educational system, having due regard for economic and political realities, for the system's 
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potential for growth, and for the needs of the country and of the pupils. Educational planning 
encompasses the provision of information necessary for framing and implementing appro- 
priate policies in the short, medium and long terms, with regard to the numbers of pupils 
and students in each branch of education, and the adjustment of the outflow of persons from 
each branch of education in accordance with economic and social needs. It is concerned with 
orientations of flow of pupils into and within the educational system in accordance with eco- 
nomic and social needs. It is concerned with orientation of flow of pupils into and within the 
educational system in accordance, as far as possible, with individual desires and the principle 
of equality and efficiency. It includes the main policy problems involved in creating a supply of 
teachers of various types, sufficient to ensure that pupils and students are adequately instructed. 
It is concerned with ensuring that adequate buildings and equipments are available and that 
they are used in an economically efficient way; the educational planner is required also to esti- 
mate the expenditure necessary to carry out the proposed programme, to investigate possible 
sources of finance and to promote the efficient utilization of financial resources. 

The education division of the Planning Commission is headed by a chief of education 
or adviser (education). Sometimes there have been two chiefs of equal status. They receive 
work from a number of functionaries who are educational planners or statisticians. They are 
drawn from the world of education. At the base of the pyramid are as usual a number of staff 
comprising technical assistants, general assistants, clerks, messengers, etc. 

The central ministry of education also has a branch for planning work and for monitor- 
ing the plan. It is attached to a joint educational adviser or joint secretary or director who 
works under the Union Minister of Education, under the overall guidance of the secretary to 
the ministry. 

Every state government has a separate department for planning development headed 
by a secretary, who is a member of the Indian Administrative Service. This department is 
responsible for coordinating the sectorial plans and attending to all items of overall planning 
in the state government. The educational planning work is done in the education department 
under the charge of the directors of education and/or the education secretary of the state 
government. 

Educational planning is a continuous process involving a number of interdependent 
steps. These should include: 


Determination of educational objectives and priorities 

Analysis of the recent trends and the present situation 

Consideration of possible alternatives and deciding upon the one to be followed 
Preparation of the plan 


Implementation of the plan and its monitoring 
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Evaluation and adjustment of the plan. 


The objectives of planning are defined by the Constitution of India, policy resolution and 
statements of the Government, the election manifesto of the ruling party, and recommenda- 
tions of commissions and committees which might have been accepted by the government. 
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The educational system also has an intimate bearing on the attainment of the general 
objectives of the plan in as much as it largely determines the quality of the manpower and 
the social climate of the community. The general objectives provide implications for the 
educational plan too. For instance, the equality of opportunity requires universalization of 
elementary education, provision of remedial teaching, and incentives like mid-day meals, 
free stationery and clothing; and scholarships for the weaker sections of society. The demand 
for increased productivity calls for: 


1. Teaching of skills as an essential part of the curriculum. 
2. Introduction of science, mathematics and technologies in the curriculum. 


3. Emphasis on inculcating an innovative spirit and the habit of cooperation and team 
work among students. 


The objective of full employment necessitates the introduction of work experience or socially 
useful productive work vocationalization at appropriate stages of education. 

The educational machinery will have to be geared for the specific tasks which the nation 
set itself through the plan so as to make available in the various fields personnel of suitable 
quality at the required rate. In a democratic set-up, the role of education becomes crucial, 
since it can function effectively only if there is an intelligent participation of the masses in the 
affairs of the country. The success of planning in a democracy depends also on the growth of 
the spirit of cooperation and the sense of disciplined citizenship among the people, and on the 
degree to which it becomes possible to evoke public enthusiasm and build up local leadership. 
It is essential for the successful implementation of the plan that the educational programme 
helps to train the people to place responsibility before rights and to keep the self-regarding out- 
look and the force of the acquisitive instinct within legitimate bounds. The educational system 
should also satisfy cultural needs, which is essential for the healthy growth of a nation. The sys- 
tem should stimulate the growth of the creative faculties, increase the capacity for enjoyment 
and develop a spirit of critical appreciation of arts, literature and other creative activities. 

The fulfilment of the objectives mentioned above, will lead to the development of a per- 
sonality in the individual which should be the first and foremost aim of any system of educa- 
tion. The procedure for educational planning as it has developed in India involves a number 
of steps. The educational planner does the initial exercises in drafting national plan with its 
priorities, broad physical targets and financial requirements. 

Stephen J. Knezevich, in his book Administration of Public Education, has mentioned the 
following points explaining the meaning and nature of planning: 


1. Forecasting: Educational planning implies forecasting or projections of important 
factors in education such as number and types of students and expansion of facilities 
needed for them, and describes or defines or determines events, conditions and needs 
of some future point in time. 


2. Interpretation: Educational planning should call the interpretation of future's data and 
its translation into competencies or operational capabilities demanded to maintain 
effectiveness under the conditions anticipated. 
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. Goals and objectives: Educational planning is a means of generating relevant present or 


future goals and objectives for the organization. 


. Decision-making: While educational administration is mostly decision-making, plan- 


ning in education is only the other side of it. It is the preparation or precursor in 
the decision-making process. It is to help determine the optimal decision or choice 
rendered. 


. Operations optimization: Educational planning is operations optimization or perfor- 


mance improvement. It is for the enhancement of existing conditions rather than for 
those that exist in the uncertain future. It must result into standard operating proce- 
dures, operations manuals, administrative guidelines or system polices. 


. Problem prevention: Educational planning should minimize the magnitude of an edu- 


cational problem likely to be encountered at some future point in time. It should spell 
out the procedures to be followed if some crises or contingencies arise. It is a kind of 
contingency anticipation or problem-prevention. 


. Management of change: Educational planning provides a mechanism, a model or 


a tool for achieving specific objectives of an organization. It is a part of organiza- 
tion renewal. Various forecasting techniques are part of the process of educational 
planning. 


. Complexity Resolution: Educational planning is interpreted as a means of coping with 


complexity or coordination of facets of such projects. It is complexity resolution, a 
process for coordination and control. 


Role of the Headmaster in School Activities 


The significance of the headmaster has been described in a couple of preceding chapters as 
they are one of the most important functions arising out of an educational institution. Their 
role can be fragmented into various heads for better understanding and analysis. 
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. Academic 

. Supervision 

. Organization 

. Teaching 

. Guidance, motivation and conflicts 


. Public relations. 


Academic Role 


As the academic head, the headmaster performs various functions which can be delineated 
as hereunder. 
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Academic 

The headmaster should be a scholar in their subject. They should also be up-to-date in regard 
to the latest researches in the field of education. It is, therefore, very necessary that they 
should take to teaching as well. If they give up teaching, it shall not create a healthy influence 
on the school life. Generally, it is accepted that, due to heavy burden of responsibilities, it is 
not possible for the headmaster to discharge teaching duties. But in order to maintain proper 
tone of teaching, it is necessary that they should carry out their teaching work. They should 
teach at least one period a day. This opportunity will enable them to come in close contact 
with the students and find out their various difficulties and problems. They may not teach 
only the highest class. On the other head, they should try to come in contact with the lower 
classes as well. This would help strengthening the base of the education in the school. 


Curriculum 

Not only in Uttar Pradesh but almost in all the states in the country the curriculum is laid 
down by the State Government or the State Board of Education. Principals and the headmas- 
ters are generally associated with these curriculum-constructing bodies. In that capacity the 
headmaster, if they are properly equipped, can play a vital role in framing the curriculum. 
As the head of the institution, they have to see that the curriculum is properly implemented 
and put to practice in the school. They should also try to associate the teachers of the school 
in the evaluation of the curriculum that is put forward by the Education Department or the 
State Education Board. 


Textbooks 

In India, almost in all the states, textbooks are prescribed by the State Governments or the 
State Education Board. Up to junior high school classes, there are nationalized textbooks. In 
other words, the State Government has laid down one textbook for each subject and the head- 
masters or the headmasters and the teachers have no choice but to teach that particular book. 
In regard to high school and intermediate classes or the higher secondary, classes, the head 
of the institution has some choice. A list of the textbooks is laid down and the head chooses 
one out of the list for use in their institution. In doing so, they have to be very cautious and 
conscious. They should try to take help from their teachers in selecting textbooks, and also 
see to it that they be in conformity with the curriculum laid down and the age requirement of 
the students. The books should have proper printing, getup and illustrations. 


Co-curricular Activities 

Education, today includes even the activities that the students are expected to perform out- 
side the classroom. It includes games on the playground, reading in the library, exercises in 
the gymnasium, music in the recreation room, reading room, lectures, school parliament, etc. 
In short, education includes the entire environment of the school. The head has to play a very 
vital role which is conducive to the all-round development of the children. In this regard, 
they can take work from other teachers as well. 


Role in Supervision 
The head of the institution should be an efficient supervisor. He should supervise most of the 
activities of the school. Professor W. M. Ryburn has rightly remarked, ‘Supervision should be 
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comprehensive; its scope covers all the activities of the school.... There is no branch of the 
school life that should escape the headmaster’s notice, for he contributes to the making or 
unmaking of the pupil. Not only teaching alone is to be considered, but the occupation out 
of the school, the games, the hostel’s life, the pupils sleep and diets, and the school work he 
does at home, not only from the stand-point of intellectual development but from that of his 
physical and moral development, all come within the ambit of his supervision’ 

As the leader of the school, the headmaster has to supervise various types of activities 
which include: 


Instruction 

Curriculum development and improvement 
Evaluation programme 

Co-curricular programme and activities 
Hostel, games and library 


Records 
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General set-up. 


Instruction 

A classroom has many human ramifications and its operation is tied into a multitude of con- 
necting parts on the outside. Its supervision includes classroom visitation. The classroom is 
the centre of instruction. It is a centre of supervisory attention too. The headmaster should 
upgrade the quality of education through creative, cooperative and constructive supervision. 
Supervision of the teaching work is a very ticklish job. It is not a simple matter of rushing into 
a classroom to make a correction or an adjustment, or apply a skill as an auto mechanic adjusts 
a faulty motor. Instead, it calls for deliberate and long-term planning. It also capitalizes upon 
patient work with teachers in out-of-school study groups, extending over a period of time. Class 
visits form an essential part of the duties of the headmaster. But by that alone they have no right 
to snub or criticize a teacher in the presence of the class. Supervision should be comprehensive 
and creative. There is need for flexibility and willingness to recognize that varied procedures 
can have a common goal. A headmaster must run everything smoothly. They must avoid doing 
anything which is like to hurt anybody’s feeling, except where there is no other way out. 


Curriculum Development and Improvement 

There is a need to take account of the aspirations and changing needs of a nation. For it 
the learning which takes place in the schools must be constantly adapted and improved. 
This requires constant revision of the curriculum of a school. Experimentation must be an 
accepted practice. The headmaster can exercise their influence in the following ways: 


1. They may organize and administer the work to make it effective. 
2. They may help their staff to understand better what the school should accomplish. 


3. They may provide time and facilities of curriculum work. They can keep work moving 
towards success. 
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. They may understand and command the good work that is already being done. 


5. They may provide security and recognition for those who attempt to change; while they 


can make it plain to all those who resist accepting new assignments that all they expect 
is a ‘good try’ and that those who have made the attempt will be commended for it. 


6. They may participate in curriculum programmes conducted by other agencies. 


7. They may encourage the attitude of inquiry, by being receptive to new ideas, inviting 


from the members of their staff suggestions for improvements, consulting pupils and 
parents by conducting investigations of pupils’ progress, promoting follow-up studies 
of dropouts, posting questions of many kinds, and by setting the wheels in motion to 
find the answers. 


. They may provide time and facilities of curriculum task and keep it moving towards 


SUCCESS. 


Evaluation Programme 
The introduction of internal assessment is a task which should be performed with great care 
by the headmaster. They should do the following in this connection: 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Periodically check the position of students and pull up those who are not faring well 
and encourage those who can achieve distinctions. 


Send the award to the Board after thorough checking, in time. 
Appoint a committee of teachers to gather and tabulate the marks in a proper manner. 


Pick up the talented and weak students and ensure adequate attention to them. 


Co-Curricular Programme 

In a comprehensive co-curricular programme, the headmaster has to see that all the activities 
are efficiently planned, carefully carried out and lead to student development. Their patron- 
age and keen supervision of various societies and clubs should be entrusted to the teachers 
who know it thoroughly and have interest. They should also pay attention to the smartness 
and alertness of the group. They themselves might give occasional demonstrations of minor 
games by taking active part in time. They should: 


1. Keep a proper record of participation of students and ensure sound evaluation. 


. Distribute the activities according to the interest and aptitude of the teachers. If pos- 


sible, training facilities for some specific activities like athletics, scouting, National 
Cadet Corps (NCC), first aid, home defence may be provided, or the teachers deputed 
for such special training. 


3. Recognize creditable participation. 


. Encourage voluntary participation of students and give guidance to them for proper 


selection. 


. Make adequate budget allotment for activities. A sense for proper use of money 


should be developed in the students and all wastages and unnecessary expenditures 
curtailed. 
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Hostel, Games and Library 

The headmaster is also responsible for the careful supervision of the hostel. They should see 
that an atmosphere of the home prevails in the hostel. Every now and then they should taste 
the food supplied to the boarders and examine the cooking arrangements, kitchens, the din- 
ing rooms, the arrangements for washing dishes, and so on. They should go into the question 
of diet with the superintendent and see that it is the best that can be supplied for the money 
that is being paid. Occasional visit must also be paid to the hostel to see its management. 
Besides, they should see that proper games and library arrangements have been made and the 
students make optimum use of them. 


Registration Work and Account 

By supervising the various registers and accounts, the headmaster will know their teachers 
and will know the works that need special attention and supervision. Their office is the nerve 
centre of the school. 


General Set-up 

The headmaster is responsible for the all-round progress, development and upkeep of the 
school. High standard of school administration can be the result of their constant vigilance. 
They can ensure everything in a systematic manner if keeps their eyes wide open, and is well 
informed. 


Role in Organization 
The headmaster has got to discharge following managerial and organizational duties: 


1. School plant organization and management 
2. Equipment and supply organization and management 
3. School business organization and management 
4. School office organization and management. 
School Plant Organization and Management 


The headmaster has important responsibilities in planning plant facilities, in managing their 
utilization, in equipping them in administering their maintenance and operations. 


1. Plant utilization 

2. Equipping the school plant 

3. Maintenance of school plant 

4. Operation of school plant 

5. Keeping school plant tidy. 
Equipment and Supply Organization and Management 
A headmaster has vital responsibilities for procuring, protecting and using the school sup- 
plies. This involves careful planning. Estimates should be prepared regarding quantity and 


quality to be purchased, and how to be purchased. Specification for each item should be laid 
down, quotations should be invited, goods should be ordered, inspected and checked on 
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arrival, and properly stored to obviate any chance of damage or loss through insects, rain, etc. 
These should be issued as and when required. 


School Business Organization and Management 

Business management includes jobs that relate to the efficient and effective handling of money 
and materials within the school. It is an important part of the headmaster’s job and one that 
needs to be performed with care. 


Internal Accounting 

Whether the school is managed by government or by private management bodies, it does 
involve a lot of money. Students clubs, class groups, dramatics and musical programmes 
spend and receive money. These functions require the following actions: 


. Authorizing expenditures 

. Recording receipts 

. Banking receipts 

. Billing expenditures to the proper fund 
. Providing for periodic outside audits 

. Receiving invoices or statements 

. Issuing regular financial reports 


. Crediting receipts to the proper fund or head 
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. Making payments of expenditures 
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. Preparing budgets. 


Budgeting and Finance 

The headmaster should know the role of the various levels of government in financing 
education. They should know the source of income, which are both physically adequate and 
socially equitable. They should have knowledge of the various types of grants-in-aid, and of 
the interrelation of education and economic growth. 


School Office Management 

The headmaster is responsible for the management of the school office which is the contact 
point between the school and the public. The impression that people receive from the office 
is often the impression they have of the entire school. Therefore, the office should be well- 
managed. The management of school office can include a number of duties, a few of them 
being the following: 


1. Evaluation of the effectiveness of the school office, checking irregularities, removing 
inefficiency and ensuring regular and prompt work. 


2. Legal duties, i.e., the duties for which they are legally responsible. 
3. Duties prescribed by the Education Department or the Managing Committee or both. 


4. Rules and regulations prescribed by the University or the Board to which the school 
is affiliated. 
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5. Routine duties such as admission classification checking class register, cashbook, 
acquittance roll, attendance registers, registers of accounts of various fees and funds. 


6. Various forms should be developed to facilitate the work of the school as they help 
make work go faster and eliminate errors that may occur from the random recording 
of information. 


Material Management 

The headmaster must make themselves as office managers. They are educational leaders. 
Office management is only a small part of their job. They should not become enmeshed in 
office details, as it can lead to the most inefficient use of their time. The different office tasks 
must be provided for, but not by the headmaster themselves. They should entrust material 
management of the school to different people so that they can undertake overall supervision 
of all of them. 


Creating Resources 


Generally, there are two approaches adopted in the preparation of plans for national develop- 
ment. However, the main objective of each approach is to get the most and best educational 
results for the effort expended and to maximize education's contribution to each individual 
and to the whole society. The first of these approaches is dominated mainly by educational 
considerations, and the second by financial limitations. The ultimate solutions of the problem 
would have to be sought in a realistic and wise compromise between these two approaches 
and that, in order to provide a good educational system of Asian countries in the near future, 
educationists and economists would have to work together. In the process, educationists 
would become increasingly conscious of the new but significant science of the economics 
of education and the economists, in their turn, would become increasingly conscious of the 
significance of education in economic development. The following are the two main inter- 
linked and inseparable approaches which determine the allocation of resources. 


Social Approach 


The educational goal of a country is first determined with reference to its past traditions, 
comparison with advanced countries, and needs of the new society which it desires to create. 
The financial implications of the goal are then worked out, and an attempt is made to raise the 
funds needed for educational development. 


Economic Approach 


The other approach is subject to the limitations of finances. The first step is to ascertain 
the maximum financial resources that can be raised for education by mobilizing internal 
resources through taxation or voluntary contributions in cash and kind, and external assis- 
tance. On the basis of the resources that thus seem likely to be available, three questions are 
posed: (1) What type of education can the country afford? (2) How much education should 
be made available and for whom? (3) What should be the priorities on available funds? The 
major basic programme is to make an intensive effort to eliminate poverty and to raise the 
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gross national product as quickly as possible. Programmes of increasing national income may 
have to be coupled with the programme of population control as well. In the larger interests 
of speedy development, governmental expenditure on economic investment and develop- 
ment of social services, including education, should be increased rapidly. 


Role of the Headmaster in Teaching 
Mastery and Specialization of their Subject 


The headmaster should be the specialist and master of the subject that they have to teach. 
They should have not only authentic grounding in the subject, but also a through knowledge 
of it. In order to achieve this, they may take the following steps: 


1. Homework: A good teacher always has to prepare the lessons at home, the same is 
the case for the headmaster. They have to devote a good deal of time to studies. They 
should also have curiosity to acquire further knowledge. 


2. Knowledge of the references: It is necessary for a good teacher to be able to furnish refer- 
ential knowledge to the student, while teaching a particular thing or subject. They have 
to quote parallels and references. The headmaster, in order to be a successful teacher, 
should take this step as well. They should acquire knowledge of the references. 


3. Habit-of reasoning: Knowledge can be stable only when it is based on reason and 
understanding. Simply because something has been put down in the book, it should 
not be accepted as true. The headmaster should have the habit of reasoning, in order 
to convince the students about the things that are written in the book. 


Clear and Fluent Expression 


The headmaster should have a clear and fluent expression, as it is a means of imparting 
knowledge. If the teacher’s expression is dull and vague, it is not likely to create an impression 
on the students. They should be able to forcefully put forward their ideas and views in a clear 
and fluent manner before the students. Expression, in order to be clear and fluent, should 
have the following requisites: 


1. Clear articulation: The teacher should be able to speak out in a way which is clear and 
possible for the students to understand. The speech should be clear as faltering articu- 
lation or tethering spoils the teaching. 


2. Clear intonation and correct pronunciation: Clear intonation and, correct pronunciation 
are the essentials of good teaching. These things are all the more important in the teach- 
ing of a language. A successful teacher should speak out words clearly and pronounce 
them correctly. Correct pronunciation and clear intonation go a long way in creating a 
good impression on the students. If these things are lacking, the teacher may not be able 
to carry the students with them. The headmaster, in the role of a teacher, should be able 
to carry the students with them. Besides, they have to address the students off and on and 
unless they have these refinements of speech, they are likely to create a bad impression. 
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3. Proper expression: The teacher should be able to put forward the facts systematically 
before the students. If the facts are not put forward systematically in the classroom, the 
students are likely to be confused and teaching may be a failure. The expression should 
be interesting as well and punctuated with humour as and when required. It is as much 
true of the headmaster, they being teachers themselves. 


Role in Guidance, Motivation and Conflicts 


Students and teachers should be ale to confide in the headmaster and seek their guidance 
on various topics including academic, curriculum selection, career options and so on. They 
should be able to give a piece of their vast experience with conviction with welfare wrought 
in every stage. Guidance function of the headmaster is of recent origin. They are expected to 
provide the following educational and vocational guidance: 


1. They should be able to help the students in the selection of subjects at the secondary 
stage, leading to suitable vocations after the school leaving stage. 


2. They should be able to help the students in their day-to-day activities and instruc- 
tional work. 


3. They should be able to help the teachers in organizing teaching and other activities, in 
making a deeper study of their subjects and in solving specific problems of discipline, 
backwardness, teaching, etc. 


4, They should be able to help the parents in supervising the education of their wards, in 
planning their education according to their abilities and aptitudes. 


5. They should be able to help the higher authorities in matters of curriculum, text- 
books, school organization, framing of educational policies and other educational 
problems. 


Out of all these tasks, educational and vocational guidance is of utmost necessity, although it 
is neglected so far. The headmaster must reconvene meetings of the staff for purposes of plan- 
ning educational guidance and organizing a full-fledged guidance programme. They should 
start a guidance unit in the school and appoint necessary staff for guidance. 

The guidance unit must provide not only curricular and vocational guidance, but also 
personal guidance to those young children who lack adjustment. For this purpose they may 
have to seek help from the psychologists and other organizations. The headmaster shall have 
to act as a liaison between the school guidance unit and the State Guidance Bureau, employ- 
ment officers and other organizations. 

Every headmaster has to extract work from their colleagues. They cannot do it smoothly 
and effectively through autocratic attitude. They have to motivate their subordinates to work 
conscientiously and enthusiastically. The headmaster has to create motivating situations. 
For this purpose, they are expected to possess human skill, besides technical skill. The 
human skill will mean ability to motivate others to work, judgement to evaluate their work, 
understanding of the sources of behaviour of others and patience to deal with different 
situations. 
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Many situations in the organization, particularly decision-making situations, produce 
inter-personal conflicts for educational managers; for example, selecting an unqualified 
teacher from among several well-qualified ones for promotion or award or doing some impor- 
tant prestigious job. This administrative act may generate a conflicting situation between or 
among the teachers which the manager has to face. A large number of such interpersonal 
conflicts are likely to occur in every educational organization among teachers, students, 
administrators, parents and other employees as well between them in a variety of situational 
combination. Many of these conflicts may be trivial, but some might be serious having long 
histories, and thus, create crisis in management. 


Role in Public Relation 


The headmaster of the institution has to prove themselves to be a successful public relations 
officer. They have to maintain their relationship and contact with various agencies. 


Relationship with the Teachers 


The teachers are the first to come in contact with the headmaster. They should deal with them 
in a democratic manner and have a cordial relation with them. Without it, the atmosphere 
of the school will become vitiated and cannot be congenial for the all-round development 
of the child. On the other hand, the headmaster should not be so mild as to listen to all the 
demands of the teachers. They should be capable of handling the situation himself. In the 
words of Professor K. G. Saiyidain, “Io my mind, a good Headmaster is one who can inspire 
and infuse his colleagues without dominating over them like a hard task master’ In other 
words, ‘the behaviour of the headmaster should be sympathetic, democratic and friendly but 
disciplined and dignified? 


Relationship with the Students 


The headmaster should generally try to come in personal contact with the students. They 
should be sympathetic towards the students and listen to their difficulties and problems in a 
sympathetic manner. On the other hand, they should see to it that the students carry out their 
day-to-day work in a proper and diligent manner. They should set some time apart when the 
students may see them and put forward their viewpoints and difficulties. 


Relationship with the Guardians 


The headmaster should try to maintain a liaison with the guardians. This shall be helpful for 
maintaining discipline in the school as well as the proper education of the students. There 
may be certain difficulties with the child that may be tackled only at home. They should try to 
seek the cooperation of the guardians in the task of remedial education: They may invite the 
guardians off and on to the school and discuss with them the various problems concerning 
the students. They should be courteous and good to them during their visit. 
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Relationship with the Community 


The school is a society in miniature. It is established in conformity with the needs and ideals 
of the society. It is an agency to bring about the activities that lead to the fulfilment of the 
needs and the requirement of the society. That is why it is said that the headmaster of the 
institution is not only the leader of the school, but also the leader of the society. They should, 
therefore, try to maintain a proper and courteous relationship with the community at large. 
They may organize social service camps and community work with the help of the students 
and the teachers, in order to bring about proper upliftment of the society. 


APPROACHES TO MANAGEMENT 


Management approach to teaching is an indirect approach that stimulates verbal participation 
by students and discloses student’s perception of the situation of the teacher. It emphasizes social 
skills of communication that are involved in accepting, clarifying and making use of the ideas 
and feelings of students. Based on direction and criticism, it focuses on flexibility as a means 
of facilitating teacher behaviour. The emphasis on performance necessarily leads to efficiency, 
accountability and results. Productivity is the key word in the suggested, scheme which elevates 
teaching to a purposeful and meaningful educational activity that involves teachers and pupils 
in an enterprise of mutual benefit. Productivity is the ratio between time and product. 

Different consideration and frames of reference are used for taking decisions which finally 
constitute the plan while preparing educational plans. Planning is a sort of strategy-building 
for achieving a central goal. It involves setting of targets, making assumptions and choices 
and finally preparing a comprehensive plan or a programme of action based on priorities. In 
the field of education, these choices and decisions may be required to be made on the basis 
of several viewpoints: the central point around which planning is done provides a particular 
model or approach for planning. There is no one single approach to educational planning. 
Over the years, in many countries various approaches to educational planning have been 
developed. The chief ones can be said to be are: 


1. Manpower approach 

2. Cost-benefit approach 
3. Social demand approach 
4. Social justice approach. 


Each of these models, however, has its own premises, a procedural logic and methodology, 
but these approaches are not mutually exclusive. 


Manpower Approach 


This approach in educational management planning is also known as the human resources 
development approach. Human resource is as important as other kinds of resources. Since 
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this is possible only through education, it should be considered to be the most important 
function of educational planning. When this forms the focus of educational planning, there 
is said to be manpower or, human resource development approach of planning. It implies 
that the social system, for its efficient functioning and operation, needs educated and trained 
people who have certain well-defined knowledge, attitudes and skills. It also assumes that the 
demand for such people, i.e., manpower is variable and changes with the technical, economic 
and social developments. Education, training and development of such people are considered 
as the human resource development for maintaining modernization of a country. This orien- 
tation in educational planning emphasizes that educational system should be so designed or 
changes in educational system should be so planned that it should fulfil the country’s man- 
power requirement. It should, in other words, produce as many educated and trained people 
of different categories such as doctors, engineers, teachers, graduates and postgraduates, as 
are required by the country for its various services. Short production or over production of 
these will be a defect of planning or failure of planning technology. 

A dearth of competent and trained manpower is now felt in nearly every branch of 
national life; and is probably one of the biggest bottlenecks to progress. It will be worthwhile 
to remember Whitehead’s warning, ‘In the modern world the rule is absolute—any race which 
does not value trained intelligence is doomed: 

If India is to achieve its targets of economic growth, it must have an adequate supply 
of educated specialists for each category of job to be performed. We believe that estimates 
of future manpower needs form a useful basis for regulating enrolment patterns above the 
primary level. No comprehensive programme of educational development can ever be put 
across unless it involves every educational institution and all the human factors connected 
with it—its teacher, students and the local community—and unless it provides the necessary, 
inducements to make them put in their best efforts. For various reasons, this involvement 
does not take place and lack of motivation fails to create these factors which have a large share 
in determining standards. 

Harbison holds that we should visualize all kinds of educational institutions as skill- 
generating centres. Educational planning in India has failed to adopt this approach as there is 
fast increasing unemployment in every field of manpower production in education. A large 
number of engineers, doctors, teachers, graduates and postgraduates are unemployed. This 
affects national development adversely while educational planning and human resource devel- 
opment should essentially be contributing to national development. The linkage between such 
centres is analogous to transmission lines. The manpower problems such as unemployment and 
skill shortage may be attributable to power failure, in particular generating centre. Manpower 
planning approach focuses on solving such problems, and tries to keep the manpower needs 
of the country in the centre of all considerations and choices. Manpower planning approach 
assumes that education has a place in the economy of the country and positively contributes to 
the nation’s growth. Hence, from this point of view, education is regarded as skill-intensive and 
need-based. It emphasizes that education should be linked with jobs. This approach supports 
vocationalization of education, multi-purpose educational courses, trade courses and selective 
higher education. 
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Human resource development approach to planning in education assumes a still greater 
importance if education is regarded as a factor of economic development of a country. New 
ideas, new techniques and new knowledge of production determine the rate at which the 
economy of a country can advance on the whole. This is the contribution which education 
makes to the country’s economic development, as it is from higher education and research 
establishments that the new ideas and techniques flow. Skills which individuals acquire 
through education and training are a result of formal education. Every country, therefore, 
builds up a system of education to fulfil these needs for trained, skilled and efficient man- 
power. Educational planning, in certain countries, focuses on this perspective. 


Cost-Benefit Approach 


The cost-benefit approach or rate of return approach is favoured by yet another group of econ- 

omists. Cost-befit analysis implies a systematic comparison of the magnitude of the costs and 

benefits of some form of investment (in case of education it is investment in human capital). 

All forms of investment involve a sacrifice of present consumption in order to secure future 

benefits in the form of higher level of output or income. Cost-benefit analysis provides a means 

of appraising these future benefits in the light of costs that must be incurred in the present. 
Education, as an investment, means two things: 


1. The pupil must acquire productive capacity, be in a position to add to the sum-total of 
production, should do much more than what they were doing without education. The 
variation between the two should be called productivity ascribed to education. 


2. The level of earnings of educated people must be higher to those of the people who are 
not educated, confirming that return on education is positive. 


It is common experience in India that a graduate clerk earns less than a middle class semi- 
skilled worker. Education is expected to be beneficial to both the individuals. Parents want 
more education for them. More education and higher earnings are supposed to be positively 
related. This is why people want more education. But positive investment is not always the 
case. Theoretically, investment in education, both at the level of an individual as well as at the 
level of the nation, is bound to be positive so long there is no unemployment of the educated. 
Positive investment depends upon a closer relationship between education and manpower 
requirements of a country. If other correlated factors are not meaningfully taken into consid- 
eration, return on education may be poor or low. That is the case in India. In India, return on 
education is quite low. The relationship between education and the earnings of the educated 
people is very poor; perhaps, it is on a negative scale. It is therefore obvious that we recognize 
our educational system with a view that gives it more productivity and work-oriented form. 
Rate of return on education approach to educational planning emphasizes that change 
in educational system should be so planned that both the individual citizens and the nation 
are benefited by the education of the people in the country. Educational planning has to take 
note of this and develop a proper perspective for bringing about changes in the system of 
education. In other words, it means that educational planning should provide for increase in 
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the earning of the individuals with more education, and also for greater contribution of such 
people to the economic and social growth of the country. This approach requires working out 
the costs of various types and stages of education, and comparing them with expected returns 
in the form of benefits to the individuals as well as to the society. Additionally, it ignores the 
non-economic benefits and indirect returns of education; for example, personal satisfaction 
and cultural growth of the individual and the society. This approach has certain difficulties 
in actual planning. Measurement of return is not easy. They have developed certain criteria 
no doubt. But, these criteria are not comprehensive enough. It is difficult to obtain data on 
cost-benefit or cost-effectiveness. 

This approach is presently at its experimental stage of development and tells us more about 
the past than about the future. However, this approach, when applied to education, suffers 
from two handicaps—availability and estimation of adequate cost data, and the calculation of 
future benefits. 


Social Demand Approach 


Social demand for education has a way of growing faster than manpower requirement, lead- 
ing, on some occasions, to unemployment of the educated. The number of students trying to 
enter in schools or trying to stay in and go for further studies, reflects society’s social demand 
for education. This is not the same as society's manpower requirement for economic and 
social development. These may interact. Yet they behave quite independently. Educational 
aspirations of parents and children, and population explosion account for rapidly rising social 
demand for education in most countries of the world since the end of the World War II. The 
crucial relationship between social demand and educational system's capacity to satisfy it is 
a key point in planning for education. There are different strategies an educational system 
can use to deal with the demand-supply gap. It can, at one extreme, throw open its doors, let 
everyone be in who wishes, allow them to stay in for as long as they like, and go as far as they 
wish. It may lead to bulging enrolments, crowded classrooms and probably a sharp dip in 
quality. This strategy may satisfy social demand or at least appear to do so, but at the price of 
a storm of protest about high drop-out rates, poor quality, and the waste of public resources. 
The gap between the desire for education and actual participation in the process of education 
may lead to several kinds of problems—economic, social and political. India has been facing 
this problem since long. At the opposite extreme from this, there is a ‘wide-open’ system where 
the policy is to give everyone a chance for a primary education, but a severely selective pro- 
cess governs who goes on from there. The social demand approach to planning in education 
emphasizes that all those who wish to take admission to a particular class or courses should 
be accommodated and provided with all educational facilities, if they possess the required 
qualifications, ability and attainment. This approach is preferred in those countries which are 
people oriented or welfare states. They have more permissive social order and people there 
play a dominant role in decision-making. India is also one of those countries where social 
demand for education has always greatly influenced educational planning and policies. 

This is the policy of competitive selectivity and promotion based on individual’s academic 
performance. The strategy produces ‘educated elite’ considered necessary for nation’s essential 
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leadership. Social demand approach to educational planning emphasizes that educational 
facilities should be extended in proportion to the degree they are demanded by people. But, 
this does not mean that there should be no limit to educational expansion. Social demand 
approach is not the only consideration that should guide educational planning and determine 
its parameters. Social demand for education may be unrealistic and an artefact of socio- 
cultural environment. In that case, educational planning should not be wholly guided by this 
approach. In a country like India where people live in a democratic set-up, social demand for 
facilities, up to a certain stage of education, has to be met. But this need not be overdone. If 
social demand for education is given whole of weightage, it will lead to unemployment and 
widespread under-employment of the educated, which in turn may threaten the social and 
political stability. Both the strategies, if not judiciously used, may land us in deep trouble. 
Hence, educational planning is required to take special care so that a balance between the 
two is maintained. 

Ever since India attained independence, there has been a tremendous increase in the 
demand for education. Educational planning in India has taken this factor into consideration. 
Educational planning in India has failed to strike a balance between the need-based, based, 
i.e. manpower planning and demand-based approaches to planning in education. Many a 
time restricted admission to higher education has been vehemently advocated by experts 
and educationists, but government has failed to check swelling crowds at the doors of educa- 
tional institutions. The inability to incorporate an element of rationality in the social demand 
approach to educational planning in India has resulted in lowering of educational standards. 
Our universities have been reduced to the level of madarsas, and our schools and colleges to 
the level of huts. 


Social Justice Approach 


This approach is also known as ‘social planning’ or ‘planning for social development. Social 
justice broadly means providing facilities and equal opportunities for development to all the 
people of a country. For example, Articles 45 of the Indian Constitution urges the state to pro- 
vide for free and compulsory education for all children up to the age of 14, is a step towards 
social justice, and it has now been recognized as a right too. Similarly, making special provi- 
sions for the education of children for economically and socially backward communities, is 
an attempt at rendering the needed justice to this section of society. Weaker sections of soci- 
ety do need special support from the government for their social and economic development. 
Education is shaped, to a great extent, by social or national goals of a country. The national 
policies and the constitutions broadly describe these goals of social development. Many of 
these goals are expected to be achieved through education. Hence, education and social 
development get linked up. It becomes essential for the educational system to contribute to 
the achievement of these goals. Hence, educational planning inevitably takes into consider- 
ation these expected goals of social development likely to be achieved through education. 
Social justice is an important goal of social development. Making provision for achieving this 
goal while planning for education of the people of a country would amount to social justice 
approach to educational planning. Social planning approach to education may also mean 
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devising a system of education through which such social changes can be brought about that 
are conducive to economic and social development of all people of the society. It may also 
mean providing various kinds of social services which may improve the quality of human 
life. Social justice approach to educational planning seems to be just one aspect of the ‘social 
development’ approach to educational planning. For the balanced development of the whole 
society, it is essential to make such special provisions while planning programmes in the field 
of education. Making such considerations at the time of educational planning means adopt- 
ing social justice approaches to educational planning. 

Besides the above four most frequently used approaches to educational planning, there 
can be other approaches too, depending upon what the focus of educational planning is, 
which major considerations guide the decision-making involved in planning. Therefore, we 
can also include the following three approaches in our study: 


‘Intra-education’ Extrapolation Approach 


The ‘intra-education’ extrapolation approach is relatively simple to understand. It consists of 
estimating the quantitative implications for the system as a whole. It signifies setting targets 
for one particular characteristic of the educational system. Thus, the education planners 
would extrapolate from this datum the ways in which the supply of teachers, construction 
of new buildings, production of new textbooks and the like would need to be scheduled to 
ensure that the target will be reached. Statistics of various kinds become an important tool 
for this kind of analysis. This can become particularly involved and complicated when an 
attempt is made to take various sub-national (regional, district) situations into account. 


Demographic Projection Approach 


Demographic projection forms a part of virtually all approaches to educational planning in 
one form or the other, in that they provide the most basic parameters for estimating the popu- 
lation that a future educational system is required to serve. Estimations of the size of the age 
cohort to be served by a certain level of the educational system at a specific future point in time 
lead, of course, directly to some future projections of the intra-educational kinds, as it hap- 
pens in case of estimating and adjusting future needs of teachers. Even the most limited intra- 
educational projection is, to some extent, dependent on some rough indication of the size and 
the age composition of a given population in future point of time. However, the estimation of 
demographic developments has become a source of planning criteria in its own right. Given 
that in most societies the size of age cohort is rather reliably known at least five or six years 
before it enters the first year of formal schooling, and many more years before secondary and 
tertiary institutions are attended. The major sources of error in this approach of educational 
planning have to do with points in the educational system where members of an age group can 
make choices between different educational options—such as vocational or academic forms of 
schooling. Hence, previous patterns of choice serve as an approximate basis for extrapolation. 
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School Mapping Approach 


The school mapping approach resembles much to the ingredients of the demographic 
approach, but it extends into a larger area taking a number of other variables into account 
in determining the optimal location of schools. Sometimes referred to as ‘micro-planning’ 
the school map strategy has been an important vehicle for moving educational planning 
from a largely national frame of reference to more detailed concerns with regional and 
local conditions and constraints in educational development, including concerns with 
the distributions of educational opportunities across national and regional entities, By 
constructing rather detailed ‘maps’ of the actual or projected catchment areas of schools 
in terms of their demographic, geographic, social and transportation characteristics, an 
attempt is made to identify physical locations, that would maximize access of a school for 
a given population. 

In the end it may be said that none of these approaches provides an adequate basis by itself 
for educational planning. A synthesis of all these is needed. An integrated approach is workable 
in planning. Mark Blaugh and J. A. Lauwerys point out in the Yearbook of the Education, “Each 
is only an index, guide—certainly not an exclusive guide—to the formulation of educational 
policy. In one sense they are not even indices of the same thing, but rather different views of 
the nature of education? 


PREPARATION OF A PLAN 


We think it proper to set out the outline of a plan at the outset with a definition for its clear 
understanding. 


A programme of development and improvement prepared by an educational institution on 
the basis of its felt needs and the resources available or likely to be available, with a view to 
improving the school programme and school practices, constitutes a plan for an institution. 
The plan may be for a longer or a shorter duration. 

—Prof. M. B. Buch 


An educational plan concerns itself with a programme of improvement based on the felt 
need of the institution. It is to be framed taking into account the available material and 
human resources. Efforts are made not to involve any financial expenditure. The plan may be 
for a longer or a shorter duration, depending upon its nature. In this regard E. W. Franklin 
has said, ‘Instructional Planning is a milestone in the journey towards the improvement of 
education. The teacher is the kingpin in any educational effort. It is for the first time that 
the teaching community is being asked to act as the planner and executor of educational 
improvement: 

The Kothari Education Commission has also mentioned about the need of planning, in 
view of the great need to improve standards of education at the school stage. 
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Objectives of an Educational Plan 


Institutional planning leads to enrich and better instruction. Thus, the students take more 
interest in studies. According to J. P. Naik, the following four objectives of institutional 
planning are important: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


To give freedom to the teacher, 
To make a teacher effective, 
To involve every teacher in the formation and implementation of plans, 


To emphasize what can be done here and now by mobilizing our existing resources 
than waiting for the impossible to happen. 


Characteristics of an Educational Plan 


Professor M. B. Buch has listed the following characteristics of a good educational plan: 


1. 


The plan must have well-defined goals and objectives. It should lead to some definite 
and important aspect of school improvement. 


. An institutional plan should be continuously developing in tune with the changes 


taking place in the environment. The plan cannot be rigid or fixed. It has to be modified 
in the light of new experiences. 


. The plan should lead to better understanding to the community and a greater rapport 


with it. Most of our institutions, especially the government ones, do not make use of 
the resources available in the community. A good institutional plan would help in this 
direction. 


. Optimum use should be made both of material and human resources available in the 


school. Moreover, the resources available in the community should also be used to the 
maximum. 


. An instructional plan inspires everybody to work hard and with enthusiasm. The staff, 


the students and the community have a better motivation because of the plan. 


. A plan can be prepared for a certain institution only. It cannot be launched in another 


institution in exactly the same form. It is because no two institutions have the same 
problems, the same material and human resources. 


. The plan should be based on the felt needs of the school. Thus different schools will 


have different plans according to their needs. The needs of the school should be identi- 
fied by teachers, students and their parents. 


. An institutional plan is not a one-man job. It is a cooperative venture of all those con- 


cerned with education. Thus, the supervising staff, the headmaster of the institution, 
the teachers, the students and the members of the community should cooperate for 
the success of the plan. 


. Democratic procedure should be followed at all stages of the plan. All the persons con- 


nected with it should discuss all matters thoroughly. 
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10. A good institutional plan, besides bringing about improvement in the working of 
school, helps in its development. An institutional plan has to consider the pace of 
development and plan for it. 


11. Asa district has a large number of institutions, an institutional plan forms the basis of 
the district plan. 


Private/Public Schools 


The main aim of sending a child to school should be to teach them to get along in the world. 
The responsibility for a child’s school performance, or lack of it, is therefore shared by the 
teacher, the parents and the institution in equal proportion. A little introspection is required 
of these care-givers with regard to their attitudes towards education and school work. The 
child is a unique individual with independent needs, feelings, abilities and limitations, who 
has to face a world full for uncertainly and change. They have the natural ability to adapt, to 
expand their knowledge and to solve new problems. They can do all this on their own, given 
enough time, necessary experience and a suitable environment. It should be the task of the 
school, the teachers and the parents to provide such environment and experience. Informal 
methods of teaching that foster transformation and evaluation of knowledge should be com- 
bined with goal directed play and leisure. 

The concept of public schools owes its origin in Britain. Public schools anywhere are 
the schools set up by private bodies and organizations. Although confined to the better-off 
sections of society, the children in these schools have invariably shown better standards of 
achievement in academic, physical and personality development sphere. 

A managing committee is needed to properly carry on the work of the school. In private 
schools the managing committee looks after all the work and is held responsible for the best 
management of the affairs. According to the Education Code, every private school must 
have a managing committee which is to be responsible for the management of the school. 
The school should have an independent committee consisting of the guardians, donors to 
the school establishment and eminent educationists. Some membership fee should be fixed 
for this. The members of the school managing committee should elect the members of the 
managing body. 

The committee should be constituted in such a way that the working of the school may 
be conducted smoothly in the best possible manner. It is needless to point out that an ideal 
committee will be constituted if representation is given to people of all categories. Persons 
interested in the affairs of the school and belonging to different classes should be on this com- 
mittee. In this committee, the old students of the school, guardians, representatives of the 
teachers, headmaster, financial supporters of the school and educationists should be included 
in a proper ratio. 

From time to time, the members of the managing committee elect the president, vice- 
president, secretary, joint secretary and treasurer of the committee. The president of the com- 
mittee will work as the manager of the school. The function of the manager will be to render 
assistance and cooperation to the headmaster. 
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The members of the managing committee themselves should elect the president, who 
very often functions as the manager. It is sometimes seen that a conflict arises between the 
headmaster and the management committee due to certain differences. Hence, it is neces- 
sary that the committee should prescribe the sphere of activity for the headmaster and the 
manager. There should be no scope for any unpleasant situation. The school is a temple of 
learning. Hence, it should be the function of the managing committee to keep its atmosphere 
healthy. It is the duty of all members of the committee to take full interest in the affairs of 
the school. The manager should be an educated and trained person. In this way they will be 
able to understand the problems of the teachers. They will also know the needs of the school 
and will try to meet them. 

The manager and the members of the committee can take part in various functions of the 
school and thereby help the teachers. If any member or the manager is interested in literacy 
activities, they can encourage the students to organize various contests such as antakshari, 
debates, kavi sammelans, mushairas, music competitions, one act plays. If they are interested 
in Red Cross and Scout activities, they may encourage such activities. In other words, the 
manager and the members should participate in some activities of the school according to 
their interests and abilities. 

The responsibility of the managing committee is to look to the all-round development 
and progress of the school. It is the duty of the committee to fulfil the need and requirements 
of the school and to help it achieve its aims. The manager should get from the headmaster the 
various information regarding the school building, the furniture and the library. They should 
always try to fulfil the needs of the school. 


School Plan and Its Preparation 


The major steps in preparation of the institutional plan for the improvement and develop- 
ment of a school are: 


1. To survey the felt needs of a school 
2. To assess the resources 

3. To prepare the plan 

4. To execute the plan 


5. To evaluate the plan. 


The details of these preparations of the plans for the improvement and development a school 
or institute or college are given in the following sections. 


To Survey the Felt Needs of a School 


It is essential to undertake a survey in order to find out the problems of the school before the 
preparation of plan. It will help to undertake programme, of action for the improvement of 
the school in a planned way. By the help of a survey, needs of the school in respect of build- 
ings equipment, staff, strength of students, laboratory, library facilities, etc., can be studied. 
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To Assess the Resources 


We can collect information in respect of the problems of the school by the help of a survey. 
The next step is to find out ways to collect information about the resources available or 
which are likely to be available. Assessing the different resources can help in the progress of 
institutional plat. 


To Prepare the Plan 


The instructional plan should be prepared taking into consideration the needs of a school and 
available resources and local, district, state and national plans. The following points should be 
considered at the stage of preparing the plan: 


1. Duration of plan. 
2. The detailed budget showing the likely financial resources and expenditure. 


3. Decision about managing committee and other officials. 


To Execute the Plan 


After preparation of a plan, it should be executed within resources and with maximum of 
efforts. The head of the institution should observe that it starts making progress in the right 
direction. 


To Evaluate the Plan 


The periodical evaluation will make the running of the school in a systematic manner. Every 
instructional plan should be put to rigorous evaluation at fixed intervals and in the process 
of evaluation of those who are involved in its preparation should be associated in one form 
or another. 


EXERCISE 
1. Answer the following questions in detail 


1. Discuss the characteristics of successful man- 4. Mention the duties of the headmaster in school 


agement and indicate the objectives of school activities. 

management. 5. Indicate the objectives of school records and 
2. Enumerate thefunctions ofschoolmanagement discuss various approaches to educational 

and scope of school management. management. 


3. Detail the practical measures for school man- 
agement and the role of the headmaster in 
school management. 
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Il. Answer the following questions in brief 


1. Indicate the agencies in the preparation 
of plan. 

2. Enumerate the approaches of educational 
management. 


3. Indicate the scope of school management. 

4, Explain cost-benefit analysis. 

5. Enumerate the duties of headmaster in school 
management. 


lll. Tick out (T) for true and (F) for false answers 


1. To supervision is the main duty of the headmaster. 











T] [FI 
2. The freedom and flexibility are the principles 
of school management. T| [fF 





3. Manpower and human resource development 
is the approach to educational management. 

















T| [EF 
Guide: 1.(T), 2.(T), 3.(T), 4.(T), 5. (T). 


IV. Fill in the blanks 


1. Cost-benefit analysis is an to 
educational management. 
2. The supervision is the main of 


the headmaster. 
3. Equality and freedom are the 
of school management. 


Guide: 1.approach, 2.duty, 3. principles, 


V. Tick the most suitable alternatives 


1. The scope of school management is 
(a) Organization (b) Programme 
planning 
(c) Goal development (d) All of the above 
2. The main approach of the educational man- 
agement is 
(a) Social justice (b) Social demand 
(c) Manpower (d) All of the above 
3. The main characteristics of school manage- 
ment is 


(a) Practicability (b) Efficiency 
(c) Flexibility (d) All of the above 
Guide: 1.(d), 2.(d), 3.(d), 4.(d), 5. (b), 


4. characteristics, 


6. (d), 


4. The freedom and flexibility are the principles 























of school management. T] [FI 
5. To provide the leadership is the main role of 
the headmaster. T| [FI 
4. Flexibility and efficiency are the of 


school management. 
5. To provide leadership is the 
headmaster. 


of a 


5. role. 


4. The supervision of the headmaster is 
(a) Role (b) Responsibility 
(c) Duty (d) All of the above 
5. Cost-benefit analysis is the 
(a) Characteristics (b) Approach 
(c) Objectives (d) Function 
6. Practical measures for school management is 
(a) Staff meetings (b) Staff council 
(c) Students council (d) All of the above 
7. The main headmaster of school management 
(a) Student-centred (b) Democratic valve 
(c) Freedom (d) All of the above 


7. (d). 
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Delegation of Authority 
and Accountability 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 
+ Delegation of Authority 
+ Accountability 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


The delegation of authority is a necessary function of an able headmaster. The headmaster 
should delegate to the members of the staff the supervision and responsibility of various activi- 
ties, such as conducting examinations, maintaining school cleanliness, organizing morning 
assemblies, raising funds, running the hostel, organizing scouting, and conducting literary 
and social programmes. The delegation of power will develop in them a sense of responsibil- 
ity towards the school. They should consult their colleagues regarding the improvement in the 
school discipline and instruction. The headmaster should have a good relationship with con- 
trolling authorities such as the state department of education. Only then, they can bring about 
the desired improvement in the school. In the case of private schools, the managing bodies 
are the controlling authorities. These bodies are concerned with the selection of school staff, 
construction of building and raising of funds for the school. The headmaster should try to carry 
the members of the managing bodies with them. They should convince them with their point of 
view through sound arguments. The advantage is that a spirit will be instilled in them that they 
belong to the school and are as much responsible to it as is the headmaster. 

Teachers have a major role to play in the educational, social and even political reconstruction 
of India. The teacher is essentially a nation-builder. They are the torchbearer of the race. The future 
of the school, the village, the country and, in fact, the future of the mankind depends on them. 
The headmaster should work in active contact and cooperation with the public. They are the main 
agent who forms the link between the school and the public. They should create an interest in the 
school among the general public. The headmaster should conduct staff meetings from time-to- 
time. Full freedom should be given to teachers to voice their problems in these meetings. 
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An institution is involved in various activities which are to be managed and administered 
by the headmaster. They may be listed as follows: 


Preparing timetables 

Organizing teaching work 

Organizing practical work 

Maintaining discipline 

Conducting morning assembly programmes 
Conducting cultural programmes 
Conducting games and sports 


Organizing NCC and scouting 


S220: ET: SON. OOS er Ne oS 


Maintaining school finance and budgeting 


S 


Maintaining account 


— 
— 


. Conducting examinations 


a 
NO 


. Preparing results 


13. Maintaining school records. 


The above-mentioned workload indicates that it is difficult for the headmaster to manage effi- 
ciently all activities of the school. The communication system may assist them to some extent, 
but they have to decentralize their authority. In the present time, centralized-system of author- 
ity may not work efficiently. Moreover, in a democratic educational administration, a decen- 
tralized authority approach is effective and efficient. The headmaster has to delegate their 
authority and responsibilities to the senior teachers. The major tasks are assigned to seniors 
or experienced teachers according to their interest and abilities so that they can perform their 
duties independently. The following are the examples of the delegation of authority. 
Incharge for timetable 

Incharge for discipline or chief proctor 

Incharge for games and sports 

Incharge for examination or superintendent 

Incharge for admission 

Incharge for finance of accounts 


Incharge for library 


OOF ON OO ARE eh 


Incharge for academic activities 


© 


Incharge for co-curricular activities. 


The responsibility and authority are delegated by the headmaster to various heads who are 
appointed by the headmaster according to the need and requirements of the institution. 
Committees may be formed to assist the heads. 
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Principles of Delegating Authority 


The headmaster should observe the following principles while delegating authority to the 
teachers. 


on 


1. The authority is delegated according to the needs and requirements of the school. 
2. The authority is delegated according to the seniority of teachers as far as possible. 
3. 
4 


. The incharge should be well aware of the functioning, rules and regulations of the 


Interest, ability and experience are to be considered while assigning the special tasks. 


tasks assigned. 


. The incharge should be cooperative, helpful and sympathetic to students. 


6. The incharge should have decision-making power in common problems. The crucial 


problems can be discussed in the committee as well as with the headmaster. 


. The incharge should be dutiful and regular. They have to devote extra time in organiz- 


ing programmes and activities. 


ACCOUNTABILITY 


As we have discussed, the delegation of authority signifies the allotment of certain roles and 
responsibilities by the head or a senior person to their subordinates, who in the case of an 
educational institution are headmasters and teachers, both senior and junior. 

However, the delegation of authority does not imply that the responsibility of the head- 
master has diminished. They continue to be held responsible for the jobs concerned despite 
the assistance being provided by various heads. Smooth running of all academic and allied 
functions in a school is the ultimate responsibility of the headmaster. 

It means that the headmaster should be careful in selecting their team to whom they 
delegate their authority in various spheres. Their team should comprise honest and 
hard-working persons. 


EXERCISE 


I. Answer the following questions in detail 


1. Discuss why should the headmaster delegate 3. What are the main principles of the delegation 


their authority to their subordinate teachers of authority? 

and staff members? 4. If the headmaster has delegated their author- 
2. List the jobs that the headmaster has to under- ity, how can they still be held accountable for 

take in an educational institution and how it? Discuss. 


they can delegate their authority for more 
effective control over them. 
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Il. Answer the following questions in brief 


1. 


2. 


Li, 


2. 


IV. 


1. 


What is the role of teachers in modern 3. Enumerate any three principles of the delega- 
society? tion of authority. 

Which in charges can be appointed by the 4. What do you mean by accountability? 
headmaster keeping in view their power of 

delegation of authority? 


Answer the following questions in one sentence/phrase 


What is the meaning of the delegation of 3. Tell one principle of delegation of authority. 


authority? 4. Who is the most important in charge after the 
Write one most important job of the headmaster? 
headmaster. 


Tick out (T) for true and (F) for false answers 


The delegation of authority is a necessary fea- 3. The responsibility and authority are delegated 




















ture of an able headmaster. [T F| by the headmaster to the incharges. [T F| 
The incharge should be dutiful and regular. 4. An institution is involved in various activities 
They have to devote extra time in organizing which are to be managed and administered by 
programmes and activities. [T] [F] the headmaster. [T] [F] 




















Guide: 1.(T), 2.(T), 3.(T), 4. (T). 


V. Fill in the blanks 


Gui 


The headmaster should to the 3. The headmaster has to delegate their author- 
members of the staff the supervision of the ity and responsibilities to their 
examinations, school cleanliness, morning teachers of the school. 
assembly, funds, hostel, scouting, literary and 4. The delegation of authority does not imply 
social activities, etc. that the of the headmaster has 
The teachers have a major role to play in diminished. 
the educational, social and even political 

of India. 


de: 1. delegate, 2.reconstruction, 3.senior, 4. responsibility. 
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Staff Development Programmes 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 
* Characteristics of a Profession 
+ Objectives of Staff Development Programme 
* Teacher's Behaviour 


+ Simulated Social Skill Training 


INTRODUCTION 


Teachers’ professional development is an important aspect in the area of staff development. It 
can be stated in several ways. There should be professionalization of teaching at every level, 
that is, from primary stage to the higher education. Teachers should develop their professional 
excellence. A profession is a way for earning livelihood. It is a broad term covering most of 
the occupations, but is specific when related to a particular job or vocation. The teaching 
profession is related to the job of teaching and requires education and training for job-role. In 
this profession, teachers impart knowledge, help develop useful skills, and socially desirable 
attitudes in their students. Teaching is considered to be a noble profession. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A PROFESSION 


It would be better to outline the characteristics of a profession before proceeding further: 
1. There should be some ethical norms or considerations. 
2. There should be autonomy and self-regulations. 
3. It has long-term education and training for a job role. 


4. There should be social accountability. 
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5. There should be freedom to charge reasonable fee for the service. 
6. There should be a professional association. 


7. It should cater to the needs of the society, nation, and personal priority is to be given 
to the job. 


Importance must also be given to teacher-education programmes for the development of stu- 
dent study skills. Paper-study techniques must be devised in these programmes. These may 
include reading, essay- and report-writing, note-taking, evaluation and even job-hunting 
skills. 

The purpose of pre-service training is only to initiate and induct a teacher to the profes- 
sion. This is only the beginning and not an end. Teacher education in now recognized as a 
continuous process and hence, in-service programmes are organized in all the colleges of 
education periodically. The National Policy on Education (NEP), 1986, planned to organize 
these programmes effectively in selected institutions throughout the year. Teacher training 
institutions should have effective alumni association. The old students of the college should 
have periodical meetings to discuss problems of common interest. 

We can understand the task of teaching in its different practical aspects. There are several 
terms that are used interchangeably in this context. It is essential to understand the term 
‘profession’ to differentiate with other similar terms. These may be as follows: 


1. Teaching as a vocation 
2. Teaching as a profession 


3. Teaching as a job. 
We shall discuss them in a little detail. 


1. Teaching as a vocation: The term ‘vocation’ indicates the aptitude of candidates in 
which they will be able to do their job effectively. A vocation refers to the potentialities 
and interests related to a job performance. The vocation predicts the future job perfor- 
mance. Differential Aptitude Test (DAT) is used for selecting candidates for different 
jobs. Teaching aptitude tests are used for selecting the potential candidates for teach- 
ing job. The quality of teacher training can be maintained if the pupil-teachers are 
selected by administering teaching aptitude tests. The input aspect to teacher training 
should be based on such potential candidates, as they may result in better output and 
performance. 


2. Teaching as a profession: The word ‘profession’ may be used to mean an occupation 
requiring advanced education and involving technical skills, such as medicine, law, 
theology, engineering, teaching, etc. Teaching as a profession implies that candidates 
who have joined teaching should take it as a vocation if they have the aptitude for 
teaching. Teaching as a profession consists of teaching aptitude, teaching skills and 
social relationship programme. These factors should be included and awareness about 
the teaching profession should be provided. Teaching skill can be developed with the 
help of feedback devices. It involves more than job skills and aptitude for teaching. 
There are some ethical considerations and social accountability and responsibility. 
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A teacher should look like a teacher and should behave as one. It is said that a teacher 
has no private life like other professionals. They should be ideal persons of the society 
as their students follow or imitate them. They are the architects of the younger gen- 
eration. Education is the creature and creator of the society. Education is a powerful 
instrument for social change and social control. Thus, a teacher has a great responsi- 
bility towards the society as well as the nation. 


3. Teaching as a job: A job requires mastery of certain skills to perform it effectively and 
efficiently. For example, in medical profession, the job of a doctor is to diagnose the 
causes of illness and to give prescription for the remedy and to have follow-up for the 
effect of this prescription. Thus, we can say that three basic skills are essential for a 
doctor-diagnosis, prescription and follow-up. Similarly, teaching as a job requires a set 
of skills, for example, reinforcement, lecturing, demonstration, and so on. 


Professional Growth of Teachers 


The education of a teacher is not complete on receiving a degree or diploma from a college or 
a university. Pre-service education, or joining a college or university department, is only the 
first stage in the continuous growth of teachers in their profession. The importance of the qual- 
ity of teachers cannot be overemphasized because the strength and success of an educational 
system depends on them whether in schools, colleges or universities. Actually, the quality of 
a nation depends on the quality of its citizens and in turn the qualities of the citizens depend 
on the quality of their education. The quality of their education reflects, more than any other 
single factor, the quality of their teachers. Teachers’ personal qualities, educational qualifica- 
tion, their professional training, managerial skills and the place they occupy in the college 
and in the community contribute to the quality of their teaching. The education of a teacher is 
never complete. Teachers are prepared for their profession not only before they enter, but they 
must also be prepared again and again to keep abreast with the latest developments. 

To satisfy this need is the purpose of in-service/continuing education programmes. 
Every teacher, whether a beginner or veteran, needs to be aware of the rapid cultural and 
social changes, advancements in educational theories, methodologies and practices, increase 
in student enrolment and range in their interests and abilities, as well as the ramifications of 
the advancements in science and technology to education. The frontiers of human knowledge 
in various fields are expanding rapidly. 

There is a need for continued study and growth that would raise the on job competence 
of the teacher, and in turn, increase the standard of the entire educational system. The term 
‘in-service or continuing education, in a broad sense, includes all experiences and activi- 
ties designed to promote personal and professional growth of teachers while in service. 
Continuing education also has the connotation of a lifelong education; of educating oneself 
throughout life, whether a student, teacher or a non-professional; and is a process of profes- 
sional and personal growth. 

The Programme of Action of the National Policy on Education (1986) clearly indicates 
that the needs for in-service education of teachers arise from several sources, such as chang- 
ing national goals, revisions of curricula of schools and colleges, additional inputs in the 
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teaching-learning system, inadequate background of teachers, etc. Care should be taken to 
see that some of the courses mentioned and the corresponding needs that arise from these 
sources are reflected in the in-service programmes. 


OBJECTIVES OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The programmes for the staff development of teachers are made with specific objectives and 
effective organization. Some of the chief objectives of the programmes are as follows: 


1. 


The staff development programme should enable the new college teachers to under- 
stand the needs, interests and behaviour patterns of students who are in their late 
adolescence period. 


. This programme should develop teaching skills that would help the teachers to improve 


their effectiveness in teaching, in addition to employing several teaching techniques, 
catering to the needs of the students in large, medium and small groups. 


. This programme should help the teachers improve their ability to communicate effec- 


tively in the classroom through the use of educational technology devices, and to 
ensure better student participation in the teaching-learning process. 


. This programme should enable the teachers to provide guidance to their students in 


their learning problems, such as library reading, reference work, self-study, preparing 
for examinations, and also in developing the all-round personality of the students. 


. The organizers of this programme should understand the problems that arise in the 


management of students in classes and work out strategies to solve them. 


. This programme should give special assistance to those students who are not up to 


the mark in their studies by diagnosing the causes for the drawbacks and by providing 
remedial teaching as per their needs. 


. This programme should introduce the fresh teachers with the techniques of action, 


research and small-scale experimentation, so that they can handle effectively the par- 
ticular problems that may arise in their classes and follow procedures to manage these 
by their own efforts. 


Kinds of On-job or In-service Staff Development Programme 


The on-job or in-service educational programme can take several forms and patterns depend- 
ing on the purpose for which it is conducted, the resources and infrastructure available and 
the duration of the courses. Some of them are as follows: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Conference techniques 
Refresher courses 
Symposium techniques 


Short-term courses 
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Seminar techniques 
Content courses 
Workshop techniques 


Summer institutes 


oe 5c ON 


Panel discussions 


10. Correspondence courses. 


Now, we shall discuss these programmes and techniques in some detail. 


Conference Techniques 


Conference technique is one of the most important techniques in the area of higher educa- 
tion. It is used to create higher learning situations by using appropriate instructional tech- 
nique. The higher cognitive and affective objectives of education are achieved by employing 
this technique. It is a meeting of large or small group of people. The participants make up a 
close-knit group that considers certain problems in normal and serious fashion. During the 
1920s, this technique was encouraged and was used to discuss the major problems of social 
and behavioural sciences and anthropology. 

The conference technique has acquired an important place in different areas to discuss 
and solve various problems, such as social, political, health, religious, education and so on. 
Some conferences are organized at national, international and regional levels to discuss these 
problems. Some conferences are organized to discuss human problems, scientific problems, 
technological problems and new innovations. It is becoming increasingly true as conference 
and workshop tend to involve wider cross-section of educators. The new kinds of techniques 
provide rich experiences to build the typed of programme and techniques. 

In other words, a conference is a meeting of individuals called together to engage in 
a discussion with the aim of accomplishing a limited task within a restricted time. It is a 
meeting of a large group organized to discuss current problems and its specifics to provide a 
workable solution. Conferences are generally organized by an organization. An organization 
has permanent members and life members. Every organization forms executive committee, 
which consists of a president. Some conferences are organized every year, and they are known 
as annual conference on a current topic or problem of the area. The members of the orga- 
nization and some experts of the field are invited by the secretary at a given time and place 
for discussion on a pre-determined topic. Most of the conferences are organized on research 
problems. 


Refresher Courses 


Refresher courses are very important from staff development perspective and are generally 
organized to give an opportunity to teachers to refresh and improve their knowledge of the 
subjects they teach and to widen their experience in the methodology of teaching. These 
courses enable the teachers to keep abreast of progress in educational theories and practices. 
The duration of the refresher course is generally 10 days. 
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Symposium Technique 


Symposium technique is also one of the techniques of higher learning. It is an instructional 
technique which is used to achieve higher cognitive and affective objectives. The symposium 
technique/forum serves as an excellent device for informing an audience, crystallizing opinion 
and generally preparing the listeners for arriving at decision, policy, value, judgement or under- 
standing. The main purpose of the symposium is to provide the understanding to the students 
or listeners on a theme or a problem, specifically to develop certain values and feelings. 

The word ‘symposium’ has several dictionary meanings. Plato first used this term 
for ‘good dialogue’ to present the views about God. Another meaning of the term is the 
‘intellectual recreation’ or ‘enjoyment: The recent meaning of the term is ‘a meeting of per- 
sons to discuss a problem or a theme’ The views on a theme are presented in a sequence. The 
specific aspect of a theme is presented by an expert of the theme. 


Short-term Courses 


A few short-term courses can be arranged for orientation purposes or upgrading of subject 
knowledge or improving pedagogical skills of the teachers. The duration is generally from 
three to five days. 


Seminar Technique 


Seminar technique is an instructional technique of higher learning that involves paper read- 
ing on a theme, followed by a group discussion to clarify the complex aspects of the theme. 
Teaching is continuum from conditioning to indoctrination. It is organized from memory 
level to reflective level. Our teaching is confined up to memory level even at college and 
university levels. At the most, teaching can be organized at understanding level, for it instruc- 
tional situations should be organized in such way that teaching may be done at reflective 
level. Higher objectives of cognitive and reflective domains are achieved by creating such 
conditions of learning, as the development of higher cognitive and affective abilities is essen- 
tial at the higher stage of education. A seminar is an instructional technique that involves 
generating a situation for group to have guided interaction among themselves on a theme 
that is generally presented to the group by one or more members. The person who presents 
the theme should have studied the theme thoroughly beforehand. This would mean selection 
of relevant material at its organization. The collected material is put in the form of paper, 
which is circulated among the participants in advance or before the paper reading. It pro- 
vides the structure of the theme, to facilitate its proper communication. Several instructional 
techniques have been evolved with human interaction as underlying pedagogical principles, 
namely, a discussion, seminar, debate, panel discussion, buzz session, role-planning, brain 
storming, etc. Description here is, however, confined to the seminar technique. 


Content Courses 


Courses are organized for a long duration of four to eight weeks and give time to really 
upgrade the teachers in subject content during summer and winter vacations. Content 
courses are conducted to upgrade the teachers in their specialization in terms of knowledge 
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of the latest developments, current issues and trends, their application and their relevance to 
college teaching. These courses are organized with the help of competent resource persons 
in a particular area of discipline, as the competency of the resource persons to a great extent 
contributes to the success of the programme. 


Workshop Technique 


Teaching is a continuum from conditioning to indoctrination and training is also inclusive 
in it. The process of education has two aspects—theoretical and practical. The instructional 
techniques are used to develop the theoretical aspects of the students. Conferences and seminars 
are organized for achieving higher cognitive and affective objectives. The psychomotor aspect 
is developed through training. The new innovations and practices of education are introduced 
by organizing workshops in which persons are trained to use new practices in their teaching- 
learning process. Workshops are organized to develop the psychomotor aspects of the learner 
regarding practices of new innovations in area of education. Under this technique, participants 
have to do some practical work to produce instructional, teaching and testing material. 

The word ‘workshop’ has been borrowed from engineering: In these workshops, persons 
have to do some tasks with their hands to produce something, for example, railway workshop. 
Under these workshops, railway engines are repaired and manufactured. Similarly, workshops 
are organized in education to prepare questions on the subjects in Question Bank workshops. 
The participants of the workshop prepare questions of their subjects. The participants are 
given knowledge and training for preparing questions in the workshop. Thus, workshop is 
defined as an assembled group of 10-25 persons who share a common interest or problem, 
who meet to improve their individual knowledge and skill of a subject through intensive 
study, research, practice and discussion. 

Of late, various terms, such as task force, study group, working group, etc., have come to be 
used in this context, but they all convey the same meaning of working in groups to complete 
a specified task within a specified time. Workshops are not talk shop as there is considerable 
output from the participants in a workshop. A workshop does not evaluate its members. The 
participants evaluate the workshop and themselves. Evaluation is a cooperative process. The goal 
of the workshop is the professional growth of the participants as well as the development of the 
programme. The major concern of workshops is to provide opportunities that are to be chal- 
lenged by one’s peers. The essential features of the workshop are the intensive consideration of 
practical problems of classroom teaching, informal working conditions, sharing of experiences 
with the peer group and availability of a range of resources, such as persons, looks, journals, 
learning aids, equipment and apparatus for laboratory work. The participants have a full share in 
the planning of the workshop and all the activities are related to the goals of the participants. The 
core of the workshop is the area of group thinking and joint planning. 


Summer Institutes 


Summer institutes can be on one specific topic or area, covering invariably all aspects of 
the teaching-learning process, such as content, methodology, educational technology and 
evaluation, including practical aspects of laboratory work, field trips and experimentation. 
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The pattern of summer institutes resembles that of content courses, but the purpose need 
not be mainly to upgrade the teachers in their fields of specialization. Summer institutes 
sponsored by the University Grants Commission (UGC) for three or four weeks are the most 
popular programmes at the college level, as these institutions receive financial support from 
the UGC with strict adherence to certain academic and administrative procedures. There are 
other agencies such as ICSSR, ICMR, etc., that also provide financial assistance to conduct 
summer institutes. College teachers greatly benefit from these institutes. 


Panel Discussions 


All techniques of higher learning require discussion among the participants. Discussion pro- 
vides equal opportunities in the instructional situation to every participant. This technique at 
first was used by Herry A. Ober Street in 1929. He organized a discussion for small group of 
definite period for the audience. At the end of the discussion audience had also to participate. 
The important questions were put by the audience on the topic. The experts tried and answer the 
questions and certain points were clarified, which were not included in the discussion. The dis- 
cussion technique of learning is based on the modern theory of organization. The assumption 
of this theory is that every member of the organization has the capacity to initiate and solve the 
problem, and bring certain attitude and value to the organization. Thus, interactional technique 
is the most appropriate in democratic way of life. Generally, this type of panel discussion is orga- 
nized on television and radio where current topics are considered for such programme. 


Correspondence Courses 


Correspondence courses are organized by the universities and other institutes that offer a 
contact seminar ranging from 10 to 25 days, with a formal internship programme of 21 days. 
The student-teacher contact is almost absent as the staff members who are drafted for these 
seminars are regular staff working in different colleges and hence have no time for personal 
interaction with the correspondence course students for discussing vital issues. 

Especially, after the introduction of correspondence programmes, a number of auxiliary 
materials such as made-easy guides, ready-made teaching aids and practical records have 
started pouring in. The NEP of 1986, in its guidelines to improve teacher education, clearly 
states in unequivocal terms that these correspondence courses have very much diluted stan- 
dards in teacher education. 

Correspondence courses may be useful when the courses require mastery in a particular 
discipline where there is a strong factual content. As the teacher education curriculum is 
mostly practical-based, it cannot be organized by the correspondence mode. The objective of 
the programme should be limited to the extent of providing some professional orientation to 
people who do not aspire for jobs. 


TEACHER’S BEHAVIOUR 


Teacher's behaviour is an important element of the teaching situation. Some people are of the 
opinion that teaching is creative and, therefore, immeasurable. His activities are very complex 
and difficult to analyse. It has been rightly said that teaching can be best understood not as 
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a single activity but as a myriad of activities. However, the supervisor should observe the 
teacher in action. More and more efforts are being made to define the elements of teaching. As 
per Flander’s System of Interaction Analysis, the categories of teacher's talk are as follows: 


Accepts telling 

Praises or encourages 

Accepts or uses ideas of students 
Asks questions 

Lectures 


Gives directions 


FS se a a 


Criticises or justifies authority. 
And the categories of student’s talk are: 


1. Students’ response 
2. Students’ initiation 


3. Period of silence or confusion. 


This system records verbal behaviour every three seconds over a specific period of time. 
Interaction analysis is a descriptive and not an evaluative system and has been found espe- 
cially useful in teacher training. The record shows the pattern of behaviour and pattern of 
sequence. The supervisor should carefully observe whether the teacher encourages indepen- 
dence of action and good relationships of courtesy, kindness and consideration. 

The supervisor can develop a checklist for observing a teacher’s lesson, such as the 
follows: 


1. Physical environment: It notes whether there are neat and clean, well-lighted, venti- 
lated and decorated classroom with proper seating arrangements, etc. 


2. Social environment: Whether stimulating security, good relationship, friendliness, 
orderliness, cheerfulness, pupils working together, etc., prevail. 


3. Layout of lesson: It is an important part of evaluation process and includes the 
following: 


(i) Introduction, whether based on previous knowledge, and naturally connected 
with the present lesson. 


(ii) Development, aim and objectives, whether realistic and appropriate, realized or 
not. 


(iii) Subject-matter, whether suitable and sufficient in quality and quantity. 


(iv) Methods and techniques, whether questioning is suitable, or standardized, inter- 
esting and well distributed, whether the teachers promote the spirit of inquiry, 
self-thinking, observation and remembering. 


(v) Illustrative aids, whether interesting, informative, relevant and appropriate in 
quality and quantity. Other techniques, whether properly planned and used. 
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Important points, whether properly timed and emphasized. Pupils’ responses 
whether intelligent, spontaneous, relevant and correct. 


(vi) Interaction, whether the teacher encourages in the pupils’ independence, criti- 
cal thinking, creative self-expression, proper manners and democratic behav- 
iour; whether pupils were attentive, enthusiastic, cooperative, well-behaved and 
learning together. 


(vii) Recapitulation, whether the teachers provide sufficient drill, supplemented by 
additional material; whether they promote transfer of learning and integrate or 
correlate with other subjects and with life. 


Microteaching 


Let us begin with an example to understand what microteaching is. A doctoral candidate 
Leith Acheson got information through a newspaper article about portable video-tape 
recorder invented by a German scientist in 1961. He was working with Robert Bush and 
Dwight Allen, who had received a grant to study those experiences that might be relevant for 
teaching in terms of an innovative teacher education programme. Acheson saw the possibil- 
ity of using the videotape to provide immediate feedback to the teacher-trainees in terms of 
what occurred in the demonstration lesson. Acheson and other Stanford graduate students 
started to explore several different uses of the portable video-tape recorder and its potential- 
ity in modifying the pupil-teacher behaviour towards desired objectives. 


Meaning and Definitions of Microteaching 


Microteaching is a clinical teaching programme that is organized to explore the trainee to an 
organized curriculum of miniature teaching encounter, moving from the less complex to the 
more complex. Microteaching is like a stimulated social skill teaching to provide feedback to 
teacher-trainees for the modification of teacher behaviour. It is a training concept that can 
be applied at various pre-service and in-service stages in the professional development of 
the teacher. Microteaching provides teachers with a proper setting or instruction in which 
the normal complexities of classroom are reduced and where the teachers get feedback on 
their performance. Microteaching is one of the most important developments in the field of 
teaching practice. It originated in Stanford University in 1963. The workers in the centre for 
research and development in teaching have evolved an approach to practical teacher training. 
It is a more analytical method and a completely new approach to provide the feedback. It is 
considered as a feedback-mechanism device for the modification of the teacher-trainees. 

Basically, microteaching is a ‘scaled down teaching encounter’ in which a teacher teaches 
in small unit to a group of 5-10 students for a small period of 5-10 minutes and one teaching 
skill is practised during the period. Microteaching is a new training design for pupil-teachers 
that provides an opportunity of practice one teaching skill at a time and with information 
about their performances immediately after completion of their lesson. 

The basic principles of microteaching are simple. A pupil-teacher teaches a short lesson 
of about 5 minutes duration to small group of pupils. At the end of the lesson, the pupils are 
left and student-teachers discuss the lesson with their supervisor: After a short interval, the 
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pupil-teacher re-teaches the lesson to a different group of pupils making use of the feedback 
received from the supervision and attempts to improve his previous lesson. 


Micro-teaching is a teacher training procedure which reduces the teaching situation to sim- 
pler and more controlled encounter achieved by limiting the practice teaching to a specific 
skill and reducing teaching time and class size. 


—Clift 


Allen defined microteaching as a ‘scaled down teaching encounter in class size and period’ 

Microteaching is defined as ‘a teacher education technique which allows teacher to apply 
well defined teaching skill to a carefully prepared lesson in a planned series of 5-10 min- 
utes encounters with a small group of real classroom students, often with an opportunity to 
observe the performance on videotape? 

McAleese and Unwin suggest that ‘the term microteaching is most often applied to the 
use of closed circuit television (CCTV) to give immediate feedback of a trainee teacher's 
performance in a simplified environment; but suggest that microteaching is best viewed as 
a form of simulated teaching usually incorporating reduced complexity and some feedback 
placed ‘along a simulation spectrum ranging from the purely abstract textbook of teaching 
practice through the actual classroom teaching’ 


Characteristics of Microteaching 
The above definitions point to the following features of microteaching: 


1. Microteaching is a real teaching exercise that focuses on developing teaching skills 
and competencies. 


It is used in the class size of 5-10 pupils. 

It is used to reduce the duration of period from 5 to 10 minutes. 
It is used to reduce the size of the topic. 

It is a ‘highly individualized’ training device. 


It provides feedback for trainees’ performance. 


pa ONS AO ARS Get 


It is a training device to prepare effective teachers. 


Assumption of Microteaching 


The above discussion about microteaching indicates that it is a concept, at the core of which 
lie five essential assumptions, which are: 


1. Microteaching focuses on training for the development of specific teaching skills. One 
skill is practised during the course of teaching and brings it up to the mastery level. 


2. It greatly expands the normal knowledge of results or feedback of teaching. It is a 
highly individualized training programme. 


3. It is a real teaching exercise but its focus is on the development of certain teaching 
skills and not on the development of pupils’ abilities. 
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4. Its lesson reduces the complexities of normal classroom by scaling down the class size, 
content and time. 


5. It permits for the increased control of practice by providing the feedback to the pupil- 
teachers. A high degree of control can be imposed on the training programme. 


Phases of Microteaching Procedure 


Cliff and others have given three phases of microteaching procedure: 


Knowledge Acquisition Phase 
It involves two major activities: 


1. To observe demonstration skills 


2. To analyse and discuss demonstration. 


Skill Acquisition Phase 
Three activities are performed under this phase in the following sequences: 


1. To prepare micro-lesson 
2. To practise teaching skills 


3. To evaluate the performance. 


The evaluation activity provides the basis to re-plan the lesson for re-teaching the same 
topic to practice the same skill. 


Transfer Phase 


After acquiring skills in the second phase, the trainees are given an opportunity to use the 
skills in normal classroom teaching situation. This procedure involves the following steps: 


1. A particular skill is defined to the trainees in terms of teaching behaviour to provide 
the knowledge and awareness of teaching skills. 


2. These specific skills are demonstrated by an expert or shown through videotape or 
film to the teacher-trainees. 


3. The student-teachers plan a short lesson in which they can practise a particular skill. 
4. The pupil-teacher teaches the lesson to a small group of pupils that is observed by the 
supervisor or peers on a videotape or an audiotape. 


5. The teaching is following by discussion to provide the feedback to the trainees. The 
videotape or audiotape may be displayed to observe the own teaching activities by the 
trainees. The awareness of own-teaching performance provides the reinforcement of 
the pupil-teacher. 


6. In the light of the discussion and suggestions, the student-teacher re-plans the lesson 
in order to practise the same skill effectively. 
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The revised lesson is re-taught to different groups of same class for the same duration 
to practise the same skill. 


. The re-teaching is followed by discussion, suggestions and encouraging the teaching 


performance. In this way, the feedback is again provided to the trainees. 


. The ‘teach-re-teach’ cycle is continued till the desired level of skill is achieved. 


Merits of Microteaching 


The following are the chief merits of microteaching: 


1. 


The feedback-mechanism device can be combined with other devices, such as 
Simulated Social Skill Training (SSST) and interaction analysis device that provide 
continuous reinforcement to the trainees’ performance. 


. It prepares lessons by reducing the complexities of the normal classroom teaching by 


‘scaled down teaching. 


. The knowledge of practice and teaching skill can be given by the use of micro- 


teaching. 


The training of teacher becomes individualized. Each trainee makes progress in devel- 
oping teaching skills at his own pace depending upon his ability. 


. It focuses attention on teaching behaviour to modify and improve in a desired 


direction. 


It is useful for developing teaching efficiency in pre-service and in-service teacher- 
education programmes. 


It is an economical device and the use of videotape enables the trainees to analyse their 
own teaching performances. 


8. It is an effective feedback device for the modification of teacher behaviour. 


9. It permits increased control and regulates teaching practice. 


10. 


11. 
12. 


The specific teaching skills are developed by the microteaching experiences, for exam- 
ple., reinforcement, skill-probing questions, etc. 


It can be done either in real-classroom conditions or in simulated conditions. 


It is a training device for improving teaching practice and to prepare effective teachers 
or better teachers. 


Demerits and Limitations of Microteaching 


The following can be considered as the demerits and limitations of microteaching: 


1. 


2. 


It is a time-consuming device for developing a specific teaching skill. A large number 
of trainees cannot be given such opportunities of re-teaching and re-planning. 


It requires teaching laboratory or small classes for re-teaching that are not available in 
our schools. 
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3. 


4. 


5. 
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It deviates from normal classroom teaching for which trainees are prepared. They may 
not face real-time situations. 


It is a very complex situation. However, it employs very simple teaching situations. It 
may not work in actual classroom situation. 

It employs more controlled situation with a limited practice teaching to a specific 
teaching skill. 


Suggestions for Microteaching 


Microteaching can be made highly effective by employing the following suggestions: 


1. 


Microteaching is best viewed in the form of simulated teaching, incorporating reduced 
complexity of teaching. 


. In our schools, it can only be used in simulated conditions. The student-teachers have 


to play the role of a teacher as well as students. 


. It can be used in the actual classroom teaching by reducing the size of topic, duration 


of time and one skill can be practised at one time. The size of the class should remain 
the same and it should not be reduced. 


. Under this device, attempts are made to move from the less complex teaching to the 


more complex teaching. 


. More than one teaching skills are to be practised in organizing teaching-simulated 


conditions. 


. The best way that microteaching should be operated is by SSST. It is highly feasible. 


SIMULATED SOCIAL SKILL TRAINING 


Several techniques are being used currently in the field of education in India as well as in 
other countries for modification of teacher behaviour. The SSST is one of them. Cruick Shank 
developed a teacher training system, which is being denoted by several terms such as role 
playing, artificial teaching, pilot teaching, laboratory method, clinical method and inductive 
scientific method. 

The teaching practices of our teacher education programmes in practice are subjected to 
the following limitations: 


1. 


The pupil-teachers are sent to actual classroom teaching during teaching practice 
programme without inducing the role of teacher. Some training institutions have 
provisions for demonstration lesson that is shown by the teacher of education. 


. There is no provision for providing reinforcement for the pupil-teacher behav- 


iour. The supervisors give remarks for their teaching task in general, may be as a 
criticism of the lesson. There is no scope to follow-up the suggestions given by the 
supervisors. 
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3. The teaching practice involves risk and humiliation for pupil-teachers because they do 
not know even the classroom manners. 


The SSST has the direct improvement over these limitations of traditional teaching 
practices. 


Meaning and Definition of SSST 


Simulation gives us greater control over the teaching variables. The simulation technique is to 
induce certain behaviour in an artificial situation. A pupil-teacher has to play several roles as 
a teacher, a student and a supervisor. It is based upon socio-drama. The socio-drama is very 
much related to practice. The most important aspect of simulation is that the introduction of 
the student to teaching is under non-stressful conditions. 

The SSST can be defined as a feedback-mechanism device to induce certain desirable 
behaviour among the pupil-teachers by playing the role of a teacher in their own group as 
an artificial situation of classroom teaching. Cruick Shank considers that much more work 
needs to be done in developing the technique of simulation. 


Assumptions Regarding Simulated Teaching 
The SSST is based upon the following assumptions: 
1. The teacher behaviour is modifiable by the use of feedback devices. 


2. The basic assumptions that there are certain patterns of teacher behaviour that are 
essential for effective-teaching. These behaviours can be described and practised like 
any other skill. The observer identifies those behaviours and teacher practices. 


3. The teacher behaviour has its taxonomy. Karl Openshaw has developed the taxonomy 
of teacher behaviour by the use of simulated techniques. 


4, Another assumption is that social skills are developed by practice and imitation in a 
group. All members of the group have an opportunity to practice in controlling and 
improving their own behaviour for teaching purposes. 


Procedure and Phases of SSST 


SSST is used for developing the social skills of teaching in classroom situation. This is gener- 
ally employed for the pupil-teachers before sending them in real classroom in their teaching 
practices. Certain guidelines have been outlined merely as suggestions. The teacher-educa- 
tors can develop their own procedure of SSST. Generally, the following six phases are used in 
SSST technique: 


1. Phase 1: The pupil-teachers are assigned the roles that they have to play in SSST. Each 
individual has a chance to be a teacher, a student and an observer. 


2. Phase 2: After assigning the role, certain social skills are discussed that are to be practised. 
The skills are discussed for a topic. Each candidate has to select a topic of their interest. 
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3. Phase 3: A schedule of organizing SSST is prepared by answering the questions— 
Who will start? Who will stop? When should it be stopped? and Who will intervene in 
the conversation? 


4, Phase 4: The procedure and technique of observation is also decided. What kind of 
data of observation are to be recorded? How can the data be best interpreted? 


5. Phase 5: The schedule is followed for the first practice session. The teaching is orga- 
nized and observations are taken for evaluating the teaching task of an actor. The 
teaching is followed by discussion and demonstration to provide the feedback to the 
pupil-teacher by giving awareness of his social skill of teaching and suggestions for 
the improvement. 


6. Phase 6: The procedure is now changed by changing topic, teacher, pupils, observer 
and social skills. Every pupil-teacher should be assigned the topics and social skills to 
themselves that are neither too easy nor too difficult. 


The Elements of SSST 


The SSST procedure consists of three roles—teacher, pupil and observer. Cruick Shank has 
mentioned that this teaching paradigm includes three elements: 


1. Diagnosis 
2. Prescription 
3. Evaluation. 


These elements can be observed with the help of the following diagram, as made out by 
Cruick Shank: 


Pupils 


2. Prescription O 1. Diagnosis 


C) Pupils 


3. Observer (evaluation) 





Taxonomy of Teacher Behaviour 


The whole simulated teaching programme becomes a training in the role perception and role 
playing. Under the SSST teaching, the student-teachers simulate a particular activity or role 
and try to develop an identity with the actual classroom situation. The handling of behav- 
ioural problems of classroom can better be mastered through simulated teaching sessions: 


1. A source dimension 
2. A direction dimension 
3. A function dimension 


4. A sign dimension. 
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According to Karl Openshaw, each of these dimensions of teaching is observable and 
quantifiable, the analysis of which provides empirical evidence about what teachers do and 
how they behave while teaching. 

The first dimension of teaching, that is, the source dimension, provides interaction 
between the students and the teacher at a basic level. Teaching is an interaction between a 
projector entity called teacher and receptor entities within a classroom situation. 

The direction dimension is the second, in which the identification and classification of 
the nature of receptor entities are provided to teaching, as delineated in the study conducted 
by K. Openshaw and others. 

The third dimension of function includes the tasks a teacher has to perform. These tasks 
(presentation of subject-matter) should be dealt with beliefs, attitudes, skill and process of 
instruction. The second task is to establish and maintain interpersonal relationship among 
students in the classroom. The third task is to facilitate the learning process. 

The sign dimension includes the way in which the observation of a behaviour should 
be communicated. The communication may require more than one mode of expression in 
fulfilling a given function. 

Fig. 14.1 illustrates the taxonomy of teacher behaviour. It indicates that the source of 
behaviour that controls other dimensions of teacher behaviour; however, it may be determined 
through the observer's recognition of the target or focus, that is, the direction dimension. The 
mode of interaction together with the purpose of behaviour gives meaning to all behaviours. 
Some modes limit the range of possibility of purpose while other purposes may limit the modes 
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Figure 14.1 
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of behaviour available to the teacher. The given behaviour may be classified into more than 
one category of function direction. Each encounter may have a number of shifts within sign 
dimension. Any change in the source and direction dimension indicates a new encounter. 


Merits of SSST 


1. 


The major advantages of SSST is that it uses the technique by maintaining close links 
between theory and practice. 


. This technique provides reinforcement to students to develop teaching skill and avoid 


the risk of actual classroom encounter. 


. With its help, the students can acquire classroom manners through the technique of 


simulation. 


. With its help, the students can understand behavioural problems of classroom and 


develop insight to encounter them. 


. With its help, the student-teachers are given an opportunity to study and analyse criti- 


cal teaching problems. 


Uses of SSST 


The SSST technique may be used in the following problems of teaching: 


1. 


In the simulated training, the confidence in teaching is developed by encountering 
face-to-face situation in pupil-teachers. 


. In this training, a situation is provided to expose the pupil-teacher to play the role of 


teacher and observer prior to going for actual classroom teaching. It helps in develop- 
ing social skill of teaching. 


. In this training, it provides feedback to each pupil-teacher, and also helps them to act 


as teacher, pupil and observer to perceive the role in each situation. This may provide 
an insight to the pupil-teachers to take a decision about their own teaching activities. 
It helps in predicting consequences of teaching and may change the flow of activities 
of teaching. 


. This training is a best replacement of demonstration lesson because every teacher- 


educator is not an effective teacher. It eliminates an opportunity of imitation of certain 
skills of teaching. 


. In this training, the appropriateness of open- or closed-question skills are ascertained 


in teaching situations. 


. In this training, the ability to ask questions is developed in which the concepts and 


logical sequence have been expressed previously by pupils. 


. In this training, the ability to demonstrate and explain the rules of logic in classroom 


teaching helps in maintaining consistency in the meaning of words. 
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8. In this training, the microteaching can be best used for developing certain teaching 
skills but it is difficult to use in our teacher-education programme during teaching 
practices. It can be combined with SSST to be employed in our situations to develop 
teaching skills. 


Thus we can see that the SSST technique is held under the conditions that can be described as 
real as the actual classroom situation without an iota of truth in it. It is a fantasy where imagi- 
nations are created and new ideas are inculcated in the pupil-teachers for their reinforcement 
as teachers on whose shoulders rest the future of the country. 


EXERCISE 
I. Answer the following questions in detail 


1. Detail the term ‘taxonomy of teacher behav- 4. Discuss the term ‘profession and write its 


iour. Describe the procedure of simulated characteristics. 

training for mediating teacher behaviour in 5. Enumerate the need of professional growth 

detail. and enumerate the programme of staff 
2. Discuss the term ‘refresher courses. Describe developments. 


the role of these courses in staff development. 
3. Delineate the need of microteaching and 
describe its procedure in developing teaching. 


Il. Answer the following questions in brief 


1. Discuss the various programme for staff 4. Write the need of staff development 


development. programme. 
2. Delineate the term ‘taxonomy of teacher 5. Discuss: ‘Microteaching is a scaled down 
behaviour’ teaching’ 


3. Indicate the use of workshop programme. 


Ill. Tick out (T) for true and (F) for false answers 



































1. Allen has developed microteaching device. 4. Teaching skills are developed by simulated 
[T F| training. [T F| 
2. Classroom verbal behaviour is modified by 5. Microteaching is the real teaching used for 
Flander’s techniques. [T] [F] training purpose. [T] [F] 
3. Simulated training is the role-playing device. 
] 











Guide: 1. (T), 2. (T), 3. (T), 4. (F), 5. (T). 
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IV. Fillin the blanks 
1. Refresher courses are used for developing 4. Teaching skills are developed by 
5. Taxonomy of teacher behaviour is developed 
2. Worlshon | programmes are used developing by 
3. Microteaching was developed by 


Guide: 1. course content, 2. working, 3. Allen, 4. microteaching, 5. simulation. 


V. Tick the most suitable alternatives 


1. Teaching skills are developed by 3. Classroom verbal interaction is improved by 
(a) Simulation (b) Workshop (a) Microteaching (b) Simulated Training 
(c) Flander’s Technique (d) Microteaching (c) Flander’s Technique (d) Group discussion 

2. The main staff development programme is 4. Taxonomy of teacher behaviour is developed by 
(a) Refresher courses (b) Workshop (a) Workshop (b) Microteaching 


(c) Feedback devices (d) All of the above (c) Simulated training (d) Refresher course 
Guide: 1. (d), 2. (d), 3. (c), 4. (c). 


Role of Teachers in School Management 
and Administration 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 
« Responsibilities of the Teacher 


Teachers have a great role to play in the educational, social and even in the political recon- 
struction of India. Teachers are essentially nation builders. They are the torch-bearers of 
the race. On them depends the future of the school, the village, the country and, in fact, the 
humanity in whole. 

We have been mentioning the qualities, roles and responsibilities of teachers at various 
places throughout this book, as they are one of the most important functionaries of the school, 
perhaps the second most important after the headmaster, and surely the most important from 
the career-oriented approach of the students. Various educationists have enumerated the 
significance of teachers as follows: 


The teacher’s place in society is of vital importance. He acts as the pivot for the transmission 
of intellectual traditions and technical skills from generation to generation and helps to keep 
the lamp of civilisation burning. 

—Dr. Radhakrishanan 


Teacher is the real builder of history. 
—HG. Wells 


Without good teachers, even the best system is bound to fail, with good teachers, even the 
defects of a system can be largely overcome. 
—Prof. Humanyun Kabir 


We are, however, convinced that the most important factor in the contemplated educational 
reconstruction is the teacher—his personal qualities, his educational qualifications, his pro- 
fessional training and the place that he occupies in the school as well as in community. The 
reputation of a school and its influence on the life of the community invariably depends on 
the kind of the teachers working in it. 

—Mudaliar Commission 
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Of all different factors which influence the quality of good education and its contribution of 
material development, the quality competence and character of teacher are undoubtedly the 
most significant. 

—Kothari Education Commission 


A doctor can kill only a relatively small number of patients and continue to practice, an archi- 
tect will not get many commissions if his buildings fall down and the result of a clergyman’s 
efforts are not visible in this world. But a teacher can wreck scores of lives by incompetence 
and still go on teaching until retirement. 

—John Newton 


Through him (teacher) the nation’s culture flows from one generation to another, through 
him more readily than through any other medium the aspiration of society can be focussed 
with intimate and telling persuasion upon the young who stand at the growth where the ener- 
gies of children are released into new and creative responsibilities. 

—Garforth 


environment: 


The changes occurring in the field of education have four aspects that can be shown with the 


1. As a superintendent 
2. As a supervisor 
3. Asa planner 


4, Asacontroller 


help of the following diagram: 
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Functions ~ > Technology 


We can see that the four aspects of modern education are interrelated and the teachers 


play an important role in them: 


1. In the role of a superintendent: Teachers are given several duties in addition to their pri- 


mary duties, some of which can be in the administration of the school. They perform 
these duties on behalf of the headmaster. 


2. In the role of a supervisor: The teacher has also to work as a supervisor in various 


functions of the school that fall in the realm of management and may be of the nature 
of supervising examinations to supervising the administrative staff in the school to 
performance of various other school activities. 


3. 


4. 
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In the role of a planner: The teacher contributes substantially as a planner who helps 
the headmaster and other administrative staff with planning of timetable periods, 
examination duties, results, co-curricular activities, curriculum, textbooks, and every- 
thing else that a school needs to perform in its day-to-day activities. 


In the role of a controller: As part of their duty, the teacher has also to perform the 
duties of a controller who exercises control over the students, discipline, staff curricu- 
lum, timetable and other related activities of the school. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TEACHER 


Besides teaching, the teacher has got to perform several other functions and carry out respon- 
sibilities, the chief ones being the following: 
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. To help the students gain knowledge. 
. To help the students develop character and morality. 
. To help arrange the classes properly. 


. To evaluate various aspects of the students including character, curricular and extra- 


curricular activities, etc. 


. To help the students develop suitable values helpful to the society. 
. To organize the co-curricular activities. 

. To help the students resolve their problems. 

. To guide and advise the students as may be needed. 

. To make the students able citizens of the nation. 

10. 
11. 
12. 


To develop social proficiency in the students. 
To train the students in leadership qualities. 


To arouse students’ interest in professions. 


Essential Qualities of Teachers 


1. 


Character: Teachers are role models. Their behaviour, conduct and attitude should 
be positive so as to register desirable influence on the children. They should not be a 
hypocrite and say something without meaning it. That is why, Mahatma Gandhi said, 
‘Where is the teacher who teaches one thing with the lips and carries another in the 
heart?’ Teachers should have courage of conviction to say what they mean, and mean 
what they say. 


. Personality: Every teacher must have a good personality. While books can teach, only 


personality can educate. A teacher should, therefore, have requisite personality traits to 
leave desirable impression on a child’s mind. A teacher should be physically, mentally, 
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emotionally and socially healthy. Radiant, pleasing and impressive personal appear- 
ance, refinement, pleasant manners, industry, enthusiasm, drive, initiative, open 
mindedness, etc. are some of the essential traits of an ideal teacher. External appear- 
ance has a psychological effect upon the students. By attractive appearance they can 
win the love and affection of their students and can command respect. They should be 
frank, tolerant, kind, fair and straight forward so that they can stimulate learning. 


. Mastery of the subject: Good teachers should have mastery over their subject. They 


should have general awareness about other subjects as well. 


. Free from fundamentalism: Teachers should not have any sectarian leaning, and should 


be secular in their thoughts, deeds and outlook. 


. Preparation: There is nothing worse than unpreparedness for a teacher. Bagley rightly 


pointed out that, ‘however, able and experienced the teacher, he could never do with- 
out his preliminary preparation: 


. Mental health: Students develop interest in those subjects that are taught by pleasing 


and genial teachers. The teacher makes the emotional atmosphere in the classroom. 
We speak of education as a lamp lighting another lamp, one life making another life 
and a spirit speaking to another spirit. We can achieve this objective only if the teach- 
ers have good mental health. A neurotic teacher may spread fear, nervousness and 
worry in the classroom. A fanatic teacher may spread hatred, prejudice and hostile 
feelings among the students. If they have a good mental health, teachers can create 
love, interest and enthusiasm for learning and a taste in the subject they teach. 


. Physical health: Teachers should possess a sound body along with a sound mind. They 


should have a sound physical health, physical energy, vitality, and be free from physi- 
cal defects. This will make them alert, cheerful, happy, dynamic and enthusiastic. They 
can maintain emotional stability. 


. Trained: According to Mark Pettison, “The first condition of a good teacher is that he 


shall be trained as a teacher. 


. Interest in children: They should be genuinely interested in the welfare and develop- 


ment of children. 


Knowledge of child psychology: To enable themselves understand the growth and devel- 
opment of children, and to help in the modification of their behaviour, teachers should 
have fairly sound knowledge of psychology. 


Example of control: Knowledge and practice of a variety of techniques and strategies of 
teaching would help a teacher in transmitting knowledge efficiently and effectively. 


Social adjustment: Sociability is another important quality of teachers. They should 
have a sound social philosophy and should make their best contribution to the soci- 
ety. They should know how to adjust themselves to the social surroundings in which 
they live. They should not be quiet, retreating and introverted and should be free from 
worry, anxiety and thinking and feeling about themselves. They should mingle well 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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in society to have a large body of friends and to take a helpful interest in their neigh- 
bours. Normal social life outside the school will go a long way to give them happy 
social adjustment. 


Punctuality: Example is better than precept. Hence, a teacher should be punctual to 
leave a correct message for the children. 


Respect for the student: According to Emerson, ‘the secret of education lies in respect- 
ing the pupils because a child wants to be heard. His opinions should not be brushed 
aside merely because he is a child’ Give a child due respect to enable it grow with pride 
and clan. 


Just and impartial in dealing: Teachers should be just and fair in their dealings with the 
children. They should not be seen taking sides. 


Patient: A good teacher should particularly be patient with the slow learners. Even in 
their general behaviour teachers should bear with the children, and should never lose 
patience or temper. 


Professional efficiency: A teacher must possess a strong sense of vocation and true 
devotion towards teaching. They should have a genuine love for their calling. For their 
professional efficiency, they should have knowledge of physiology, educational phi- 
losophy, aims, contents, methods and materials of instruction, skill and, interest in 
teaching. They must possess a fair knowledge of current affairs about their own coun- 
try and other countries of the world. 


Cooperative spirit: Teaching—learning is a cooperative activity for the mutual satisfac- 
tion of the teachers and pupils. Similarly teachers should assist the management in 
the upliftment and the advancement of the institution. They should be reliable and 
cooperative. 


Spirit of experiment: They should be forward looking and should be able to incorporate 
new Strategies to improve their teaching competence. 


Thirst for knowledge: Learning is a perennial process and a teacher is no exception. 
Teachers can never truly teach unless they are still learning themselves. 


Leadership Qualities: Teachers should have the ability to lead, and lead from the front. 
They should set an example. They should also be competent in giving reinforcement 
to improve pupils’ performance by praise or reward. 


Academic achievements: Teachers should possess knowledge of the fundamentals of 
the subjects that they teach. They should have a sound academic and cultural backg- 
round. 


Questioning skill: Questions perform various functions in teaching, such as developing 
a lesson, checking pupil-comprehension, comprehension and overall success-level of 
a particular lesson, creating interest in classroom cognitive activity, etc. As such, good 
teachers must have skill in questioning so that they may use this technique beneficially 
and successfully. 
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24. Co-curricular activities: Teachers should not restrict themselves to the classroom. They 
must take genuine and active part in various types of co-curricular activities for the 
advancement of the pupils and the institution. They should be a live wire. 


25. Spirit of democracy: They should cherish and practise democratic values, such as, 
justice, equality, freedom, tolerance and mutual regard irrespective of caste, creed, 
religion, gender, etc. 


26. Professional training: Professional training is highly essential for a successful teacher. 
Teachers must have the required professional training, without which they will com- 
mit serious pedagogical blunders. Prof. Monteque, in his book Education and Human 
Relations, asserts, “No one should ever be permitted to become a teacher of the young 
unless by temperament, attitudes and training, he is fitted to do so’ Teaching is no 
doubt a professional job. It is essential that teachers should undergo necessary training 
to know the art of teaching. 


Professional Ethics of Teachers 


The teacher should take a pledge to follow the code of ethics that may bring credit to the 
entire profession. The teachers, who consider their job as a profession, work only for pay 
cheque. Their work is considered useful for their own sake only. Since perchance they 
have occupied a professional chair, they try for their own good at the cost of others. But 
our cultural heritage proves that true teachers are those who consider their job as hon- 
ourable. Their activities become honourable only when they work with a sense of self- 
fulfilment and self-realization. To follow professional values in its right perspective, a teacher 
must learn to teach, to influence and to show good examples to others. They must follow 
a code of ethics and maintain high professional standards. Teaching is a noble profession. 
Professor George Herbert Palmer once rightly said, ‘If Harvard does not pay me to teach, I 
would gladly pay Harvard for the privilege of teaching’ 

This should be the professional value of an ideal teacher. An ideal teacher, as a professional 
person, should not work with pecuniary motives, but with a sense of education for the cause of 
education. They must be persons helping their awakened soul awakening other souls. They are 
ones who, through their thoughts, words and deeds, give an impression of an honest upright 
life that can serve as a model for the students to copy, follow and emulate. Learning by imitation 
is the best technique. Students tend to copy the behaviour and mannerisms of the teachers. The 
teacher’s entire personality is a reflection of the minds of the students. If they are honest, lead a 
balanced and disciplined life, the children adopt these virtues as ideal conduct unconsciously. 


Attitude of the Teacher 


The following attitudes may be suggested that every teacher should understand and try to 
exercise: 


1. Towards profession: Teachers must do justice to their profession at all costs. It is their 
primary duty to be sincere and honest to their work and to go thoroughly prepared 
to the class, to endeavour to maintain their efficiency by study and other means; not 
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to do or say anything that may lower their prestige in the eyes of the students; not to 
write or encourage the use of help-books; not to exert any pressure on the students or 
their parents to engage private tuitions; not to act as an agent or accept commissions 
and other compensation for recommending books. 


2. Contact with the society: The school springs from the community and works for the 
enrichment of the community. The teacher should re-refurbish this forgotten relation- 
ship between the two. The community, if invited to take interest in all that the school 
strives to achieve, is sure to look to the needs and requirements of the school. The 
teachers should not entertain the notion that community has nothing to contribute 
to the school substantially. If the teachers are resourceful, they can approach the local 
doctor, the local engineer, the local postmaster, the local carpenter or the local weaver, 
and tap the resources of such society members for the benefit of the school. Teachers 
should, therefore, establish fullest contact with the community. They should make 
the school a community centres. They should themselves be active members of non- 
political organizations that have a cultural and social aim. Often the teachers’ social 
relationships are confined to their own professional group, and this isolates them 
from other professions. In the present day democratic setup, social cohesion is neces- 
sary for mutual understanding and mutual welfare. Hence, a teacher should join not 
only a professional organization but also should take as much interest in the welfare of 
community as a doctor or an engineer or businesspeople take. It is only through social 
interaction that they will be able to find for themselves a status and respectful place. 
Isolation will turn them to be an outcast. 


3. Attitude towards students: Teachers’ foremost duty is towards their students. It shall be 
their primary duty to understand them, to be just, courteous, to promote a spirit of 
enquiry, fellowship and joy in them; they should not to do or say anything that would 
undermine their personality, not to exploit them for their personal interests. They 
should set before them a high standard of character, discipline and personality. 


4. Teachers’ union: Teachers’ unions work for the welfare of the teachers. They can also 
play a very significant role in creating an atmosphere in which shirkers and other 
people with doubtful intentions may not find a congenial environment. Unions should 
create a public opinion that should serve as an adequate sanction against such unsocial 
acts. Teachers’ unions are not their merely used as a forum for ventilating their griev- 
ances and otherwise trying to promote service conditions. In addition, these unions 
should also take steps that may help the teachers in projecting their proper image 
among the people. 


Relationship of the Teacher 


1. Teachers and their pupils: The teacher must follow certain principles of conduct in 
forming intimate and cordial relationship with the pupils. 


(i) Accessible to pupils and democratic attitude: They must shun egotism, false dig- 
nity and vanity. No rebukes should there be on their tongue, and no cane in their 
hands. In the words of Vivekananda, ‘A true teacher is one who can immediately 
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come down to the level of the students, and transfer his soul to the student’s soul 
and see through and understand through his mind? They must mix with the 
pupils and even play with them. There is an ancient dictum that teachers should 
be prepared to accept defeat from their pupils or their sons. 


(ii) Justice: Any display of favouritism on the part of the teacher is detrimental to 
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the best interests of the pupils and society at large. The pupils thus favoured 
may stimulate group resentment. A teacher must be free from prejudices or any 
communal bias. Again, they must not attribute bad motives to all cases of misbe- 
haviour. They must rather wait and reflect, analyse properly and then deal with 
situation. Rashness might lead the teachers to injustice. They must be some- 
what tolerant. Commendation or disapproval should be directed not towards 
the individual but towards the act, and hence they must refrain from making 
personal attacks. They must be calm and judicious in difficult situations. They 
should neither have favourites nor enemies. All are their own pupils, their own 
children. As Aurobindo Ghosh says, “The teacher is not an instructor or task- 
master. He is a helper and guide. His business is to suggest and not to impose’ 
Therefore, a teacher’s behaviour should be sympathetic, friendly and just. 


Know the child well: The teacher should attempt to discover a child’s abilities, 
interest, aptitudes, likes and dislikes. There should be no scope for misunder- 
standing the child. And in order to understand their children, they may have to 
come down to their level and should have a mix with them. 


(iv) Exemplary behaviour: Teachers must act as role models and must do nothing 
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themselves that they forbid their pupils to do. Hence they must avoid smoking, 
drinking, gambling, spitting and a myriad of activities that can be called bad 
manners. They must not be a hypocrite. Their behaviour has a direct influence on 
the pupils. Their personal conduct must inspire in them the love of knowledge. 
It has been found that there is good correlation between the pupils’ liking a partic- 
ular subject and liking the teacher who teaches that subject. Hence teachers should 
remember that they exert abiding influence in the formation of the pupils’ charac- 
ter. Their own character should, therefore, be above board and beyond reproach. 


Tact: Tact is another word for common sense. The teacher must handle the pupils 
tactfully. They must make judicious use of praise and blame. They must some- 
times pat them and sometimes pull their ears. They may be intimately acquainted 
with the family of every one of their pupils, but they should not reveal that in the 
classroom. They should not discuss pupils in the presence of others. That will not 
help pupils’ morale. They should be wise enough to be unsusceptible to the flat- 
tery of the pupils and should themselves be objective and refrain from flattery. 
They must know when and how to exercise their authority. They must come up 
to the expectations of their pupils. All these points are matters of common sense, 
and they are expected to deal with even the most difficult situations through 
common sense and tact. 
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(vi) Respect for the child: Teachers must attempt to develop among their pupils an atti- 


tude of respect for, confidence in, and co-operation with themselves. Their behav- 
iour should neither be stern and rigid so as to make themselves unapproachable nor 
lax and non-serious serious so as to create non-seriousness among the pupils. They 
must not rule by fear. Our late President Zakir Hussain said, “The teacher's task is 
not to dictate or dominate, his is to help and serve, to understand and shape in faith, 
love and reverence-yes, reverence for the child. Teachers like these can be trusted in 
our Indian education which alone can bring about the change in our society which 
it is visibly crying’ K. G. Saiyidain remarks, “Under any authoritarian regime, when 
basis of relationship is fear of one soot or the other, it is often possible to get certain 
routine done efficiently. But under such conditions it is often impossible to bring 
into rapport the best elements in the personality of the teacher’ 


2. Relationship with colleagues: Differences in the staff arise due to certain factors. There are 
instances when ambitions, jealousy or recognition of personal inferiority cause teachers 
to belittle the achievement of their fellows and to exhibit an uncooperative attitude. The 
teacher may pull each other’s leg and criticize each other’s actions vehemently before 
others or before the headmaster. Teachers, out of frustration, may criticize the school 
system in which they work. The display of such undesirable attitude creates problems 
for them and for others. There might be differences and professional disagreement 
between the elder group of teachers (who consider themselves veterans) and the young 
group (who criticize their elders as the latter are of the young people.) The older teach- 
ers need not fear criticism from the young co-workers, and novice teachers should have 
an attitude of respect towards their older colleagues. 


(i) 


(ii) 


In this connection a quotation by Crow and Crow is pertinent—‘What young peo- 
ple and their parents do not always understand is the fact that teaching is a strenu- 
ous activity which demands a degree of emotional control and an understanding 
of human nature that cannot be appreciated unless one actually participates in the 
teaching situations. Too often an unusually brilliant teacher appears to be unable 
to recognise the learning difficulties of pupils whose mental abilities are consider- 
ably less than his own’ Teaching in a school is a cooperative enterprise; a teacher's 
attitude towards other members of staff should be that of a member of the same 
family. The teacher should be cooperative. Their attitude should be one of ‘live and 
help live. They should be obliging and cooperative in all their dealings with their 
colleagues, and should refrain from speaking ill of a fellow teacher. They should 
avoid backbiting and unnecessary interference in the tasks assigned to others. They 
should not criticize the teaching ability of others, regardless of the differences. A 
desire for self-aggrandizement is to be curbed. 


All teachers must work towards a common end and place the welfare of the 
pupils ahead of all other considerations. Hence, teachers’ behaviour towards their 
co-workers should be friendly, cooperative and objective. But friendship should 
not be brought into play during the school hours to the extent of interfering with 
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the normal routine. Pupils who become aware of teacher antagonisms tend to use 
these to their own advantage. They carry tales to one teacher against another. This 
should be discouraged. Teachers should not exchange notes on personal mat- 
ter with their colleagues during class session, or indulge into long conversation, 
wasting time of the students. No untoward behaviour should be shown towards 
colleagues in the presence of the pupils. A close-knit and friendly faculty is a sure 
means of developing school loyalty and general friendliness among pupils. 


3. Teacher's attitudes towards superiors: In no case should teachers withhold their coop- 


eration to their superiors. They should be at their beck and call, ready to carry out 
orders with a willing heart. The teachers must work with their superiors in a spirit of 
friendly and understanding cooperation, loyalty and obedience to them. Antagonism 
between the teacher and the headmaster is not an uncommon observation. The causes 
of antagonism can be as follows: 


(i) The basis (political or otherwise) upon which the headmasters obtained their 
position may work as a cause of resentment among the staff. In such cases, the 
supervisors should modify their behaviour so as to win the hearts of the staff 
members. The supervisors or the headmasters themselves may be responsible 
for creating an unhealthy and prejudiced environment and due to their attitude, 
many details of the school management may go overlooked. The staff members 
also must show some breadth of vision and toleration in accommodating their 
supervisor to some degree. 


(ii) The teachers themselves may be individualistic and intolerant. They may feel 
irritated over petty matters when they are asked to do a particular job in a 
particular way that they do not like. They may not be able to appreciate the deci- 
sion of the headmaster, and may hold quite opposite views. The teachers should 
not entertain any secret hostility and should not say anything dishonouring the 
headmaster. Even in the staff meetings, they may express difference of opinion 
but once the decisions have been arrived at, it is their moral binding to carry out 
these decisions in the spirit of the text. 


. Teachers and parents: The teachers should maintain intimate relationship with the par- 


ents of their pupils. It is their duty to educate the parents also. For this purpose, they 
should arrange special lectures, cinema show, exhibitions, etc. in the school, and the 
parents should be invited. Teachers will know the pupils better if they know their 
parents and their family background. Hence the teacher should take all the measures 
of contacting the parents, such as visits to homes, sending progress reports, inviting 
parents to school functions and finally, by organizing parent-teacher meetings. The 
parents may have their own special problems that they want to communicate to the 
teachers. It is only when there is a free and frequent connection between the parents 
and the teachers that all the problems concerning education of the child can be solved. 
Teachers need to get cooperation from the parents in the discharge of their duties. 
Parents can adopt philanthropic attitude and give material help too. 
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It has been observed that the parents are sometimes unnecessarily critical of the teachers. 
Teachers should use their restraint and show tolerance. It is better to convince the parents 
through reasoning and other modes of persuasion than to pay them back in the same coin. 
The teacher also should not be unmindful of the financial, professional and other problems 
of the parents. They can help the parents with solutions to a number of problems, such as 
(i) providing mid-day meals, (ii) procuring stationery and books at the concessional rates, 
(iii) arranging conveyance for coming and going to the school, (iv) providing medical aid, 
(v) bestowing stipends and scholarships to the needy, and (vi) providing special coaching. 

Thus we see that teachers play an important and an effective role in the making of a per- 
sonality, individual, society, world and the humanity. In them reside the future of the world, 
may they be an able one! 


EXERCISE 
I. Answer the following questions in detail 


1. What do you mean by the term ‘teacher’? 4. Enumerate the functions and responsibilities 


Enumerate the characteristics of a teacher. of a teacher. 
Indicate the role of a teacher. 5. Delineate the relationship of teachers with their 
2. Discuss the functions of a teacher. Describe pupils, colleagues, headmaster and parents. 


the role of a teacher in organizing and super- 
vising the school activities. 
3. Indicate the professional ethics of a teacher. 


Il. Answer the following questions in brief 
1. Indicate the relationship of the teacher with 3. Enumerate the basic roles of teacher. 


pupils. 4. Indicate the qualities of a successful teacher. 
2. Describe the professional ethics of a teacher. 


Ill. Tick out (T) for true and (F) for false answers 



































1. A teacher is like a burning lamp. [fr F| 4. A teacher is a philosopher, guide and a friend. 

2. Teachers must be accessible to their pupils. [T] [EF] 

[T F| 5. The main function of a teacher is to educate 

3. The teacher is said to be equivalent to God in students. [T F| 
Indian prayers. [i F | 











Guide: 1. (T), 2. (T), 3. (T), 4 (T), 5. (1). 
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IV. Fill in the blanks 

1. The main function of teachers is 4. The teacher is like a burning lamp, it was 
their pupils. stated by 

2. A teacher should be with principal. 5. A teacher should observe 


3. “The true teacher is he who can immediately 
come down to the level of the student. It was 
said by 


Guide: 1. to educate, 2. cooperative, 3. Vivekananda, 4. Rabindranath Tagore, 5. professional 
ethics. 


V. Tick the most suitable alternatives 


1. A teacher must know their 4. The qualities of a teacher is 

(a) Pupils (b) Curriculum (a) Good mental health (b) Ideal behaviour 

(c) Both the above (d) None of these (c) Mastery of their (d) All of the above. 
2. The main function of a teacher is to subject 

(a) Educate (b) Organize 5. The main role of the teacher is 

(c) Evaluate (d) All of the above. (a) To be guide (b) To be philosopher 
3. A teacher should (c) To be friend (d) All of the above. 

(a) Look like a teacher (b) Behave like a 

teacher 


(c) Both of the above (d) None of these 
Guide: 1. (c), 2. (d), 3. (c), 4. (d), 5. (d). 


Educational Administration in the State 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 


+ Policy Formation and Direction by the Centre 

+ State and Central Boards of Education 

+ State Advisory Board of Education 

+ State Council of Educational Research and Training 

+ State Institute of Educational Technology 

- District Boards of Education 

« Area of Operations of Local Bodies 

+ Administration of Primary Education 

+ The Powers and Functions of the Uttar Pradesh Basic Education Council 


POLICY FORMATION AND DIRECTION BY THE CENTRE 


The Union Ministry of Education lays down the general policy regarding education to be 
followed in the states. It fixes the targets and priorities. It aims at creating cultural unity 
among different states. It determines the national outlook and the consequent pattern 
of education to achieve that end. It appoints commissions and committees to control 
special fields of education, such as mass education, social education, technical education, 
professional education, employment of the educated, provision for backward classes, 
indiscipline among students, provision of funds and commissions for universities, 
research institutes and laboratories and the central universities. For these purposes, it 
has set up among other bodies the All India Council for Technical Education (AICTE), 
the All India Council of Secondary Education and the All India Council for Elementary 
Education. 

For the guidance and direction of the state governments, local bodies and individual 
enterprises, it has set up the Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE). The board, 
composed of representatives of different educational interests and states, furnishes valu- 
able material for directing educational activities by the centre and the states. It allocates 
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suitable grants for the states, local bodies, private agencies and individual scholars out 
of the central budget. For this objective it has set up the University Grants Commission 
(UGC). It arranges students exchange programme with foreign countries and makes avail- 
able certain fellowships and scholarships for outstanding scholars to undertake advance 
studies of subjects. It also arranges students’ training abroad and in-service training 
of teachers. 

It coordinates the activities of various educational agencies to avoid any duplication, 
overlapping or conflicts and settles disputes among states, universities and other educa- 
tional bodies. It collects and supplies all sorts of educational information to the needy 
states, universities, other bodies and individual scholars. To facilitate this objective, it 
maintains all records regarding any educational activity going on throughout the country. 
For these purposes, it undertakes translation of books, and holding of conferences, semi- 
nars and lectures. 


Running Pilot Projects 


For initial encouragement and to break a new field in education, it runs respective proj- 
ects such as basic education training colleges, social education centres, education extension 
services, audio-visual aids, libraries on wheels, rural university, Sanskrit university, central 
secretariat library, special schools and training centres. 

The Union Education Ministry has the following five divisions: 


. Administration and external relations 
. General education 
. Scholarships 


. Development 


nN BP WO NH 


. Technical. 


Administrative Set-up in the States 

In the states, education is generally controlled at three levels: 
1. The ministerial level 
2. The secretarial level 


3. The directorate level. 


At the Ministerial Level 


The minister of education heads the education department, who is assisted by one or two 
deputy ministers and sometimes by a minister of state. The minister of education is answer- 
able to the state legislative assembly being its member. This arrangement corresponds to the 
arrangement that exists at the union level (Figure 16.1). 
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Ministry of education 





Minister of state Deputy minister of 
for education state for education 


Figure 16.1 
Ministry of Education at state level 


At the Secretariat Level 


The secretary of the Department of Education assists the education minister. As the principal 
adviser to the minister, the secretary is directly concerned with policy-making, has direct 
access to the ministers and is also assisted by a deputy secretary, under secretary and many 
other officials. (Figure 16.2). 


At the Directorate Level 


The head of the department of education is known as the director of public instruction. They 
are the executive head and are responsible for the execution of educational policies. They act 
as a liaison between the educational institutions and the government. They control all the 
educational institutions at the secondary stage of education in the form of finance regulation, 
supervision and inspection, etc. 

They are assisted by an additional director and a joint director who are further assisted by 
deputy directors in-charge of various branches, such as schools, administration and planning. 
There are many assistant directors heading various departments, such as books, training, 
social education, primary education, National Cadet Corps (NCC), etc. A Board of School 
Education has also been established. 

In some states, for example, Punjab, there are two directorates—one for college and 
another for school education. 

There is decentralization of administration and powers are delegated to the lower author- 
ities. There is a close coordination among the local bodies, privately managed institutions and 
the Department of Education (Figure 16.3). 


Secretary of department of education 





Joint secretary I Joint secretary I 
Additional Additional 
secretary I secretary II 
Deputy secretary II 


Figure 16.2 
Department of Education 
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Director of public education 





Joint director 
y 1 i i tf i 4 
Deputy Deputy Social Deptuy NCC Books Training Primary 
director director education director education 
schools administration planning 


regional 


ee District school inspector ——> Additional district school inspector 
Basic education officer 
Assistant basic education officer 


Figure 16.3 
Director of public education 


Inspection and Supervision 


The state is sometimes divided into circles for the purpose of educational administration and 
supervision. Each circle is under the charge of a circle education officer, previously known 
as divisional inspector of schools. They are assisted by a deputy circle education officer. They 
are responsible in regard to the control of education in their respective circle. Each circle 
is further divided into districts. The district education officer, assisted by two or three dep- 
uty education officers, controls the educational activities in their own district. Districts are 
further divided into blocks for administrative purposes. Each block is under the charge of a 
block education officer. 


Kothari Education Commission on Administration in the States 


The recommendations of the Kothari Commission should be noted for understanding this 
set up. 


1. It is desirable to create, at the state level, some machinery to coordinate educational 
programmes that are spread over a number of departments and take a unified view for 
purposes of planning and development. 


2. A statutory council of education should be created at the state level, with the state 
minister of education as the chairman. Its membership will include representatives 
of universities in the state, all directors incharge of different sectors of education 
and some eminent educationists. Its principal functions would be to advise the state 
governments on all matters relating to school education, to review educational devel- 
opments in the state and to conduct evaluation of programme from time to time 
through suitable agencies. Its annual report along with its recommendations should 
be presented to the state legislative assembly. 
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3. A standing committee at the officer's level that would include all state-level officers 
incharge of different sectors of education should meet periodically under the chair- 
manship of the education secretary. 


4. The education secretary, such as the educational adviser to the Government of India, 
should be an educational rather than an administrative officer. It will be desirable to 
make this appointment a tenure post. 


About the role of the various agencies, the Education Commission observed, ‘Education 
is essentially a responsibility of the State Governments. But it is a national concern and in 
certain major sectors, decisions have to be taken at the national level. This implies the need to 
regard education as a Centre-State partnership. On the other hand, it is necessary to remember 
that education which concerns every parent and every family has to be taken as close to the 
people as possible and that its administration can be best conducted by or in close association 
with local communities. This implies that educational planning has to be decentralised at the 
district level and still further down to the level of each institution. The process of educational 
planning in a federal democracy like ours has thus to be the right blend of centralisation in the 
appropriate sectors, with a large amount of decentralisation in other sectors and especially in 
administration. Care should, however, be taken that the parts fall coherently into the totality 
of a broad national plan, and all discordant features and contradictions are eliminated. For 
this purpose, it will be necessary to devise an effective machinery of coordination. This is the 
direction in which administration has to strive and planning has to grow: 

In this connection the Commission has made a very useful suggestion. It has recom- 
mended the adoption of a system of priorities at different levels—national, state and local. 


National Priorities 


Programme of national significance, such as provision of good and effective primary educa- 
tion to every child, vocationalization of secondary education, post-graduate education and 
research or education for agriculture and industry may be regarded as national priorities, in 
the sense that the decisions regarding them would have to be taken by the Centre in consulta- 
tion with the states and, once they are taken, it should be obligatory on every state to imple- 
ment them effectively and vigorously. 


State-level Priorities 


Each state may be left to make its own best decision in view of local conditions. These would 
include problems such as making secondary education free from tuition fees. No attempt at a 
national uniformity need be made in such matters. 


Local Priorities 


The state governments may create appropriate authorities at the district and school level, and 
leave them free to take decisions within the powers delegated and best suited to the local 
conditions. There should be no need to expect any uniformity in those matters between one 
district and another and even between one school and another. 
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Private Enterprise 
The Commission felt that it should be broadly based on the two principles: 


1. The state should make all possible use of the assistance that can come from the private 
sector for the development of education. 


2. The state has now rightly assumed full responsibility to provide all needed educational 
facilities and private enterprise can, therefore, have only a limited and minor role. 


Centre’s Responsibilities in Education 
The Commission made these recommendations: 

1. The improvement of teacher status and teacher education. 

2. Manpower planning in crucial sectors such as agriculture, engineering, medicine, etc. 
3. The development of a programme of scholarships. 
4 


. The equalization of educational opportunities with special reference to the reduction 
of inter-state differences and the advancement of weaker sectors of the community. 


ot 


The provision of free and compulsory education as directed by the Constitution. 


6. The vocationalization of secondary education and the improvement of standards at 
the school stage. 


7. The development of higher education and research with special reference to the school 
stage. 


8. The development of professional education in agriculture and industry. 
9. The promotion of scientific research. 


10. The promotion of educational research. 


“We are convinced that the radical reconstruction of education which we have recommended 
in this Report will not be possible unless: (a) the Government of India provides the needed 
initiative, leadership and financial support, and (b) educational administration, both at the 
Central and State levels is adequately strengthened: 

With regard to the first, the Commission recommends that the Centre should play an 
important role in the development of education research. 

As regard to the general strengthening of the administration, the constitution of the 
Indian Educational Service was a step of considerable importance. It is also a central 
responsibility to arrange for the in-service training of educational administrators through 
such programmes as the conduct of an administrative staff college for senior officers of 
State Educational Services. The Centre should scout for talent in different fields and 
make the services of the best people in the country available to the state governments for 
advice and assistance in all matters. It has also a significant role to play in the preparation 
of teachers. 
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Provision of Financial Assistance 
This assistance will take three forms: 


1. Grant-in-aid (including transfer of revenues) made to the state governments on account 
of their committed expenditure, through the periodical finance commissions. 


2. Grant-in-aid for development expenditure, given for the plan as a whole, through the 
Planning Commission. 


3. Expansion of the central and the centrally sponsored sectors. 


Education in the Concurrent List 


The Education Commission observed, “We have examined this problem very carefully. We are 
not in favour of fragmenting education and putting one part in the concurrent and the other 
in the State List. We are of the view that in a vast country like ours, the position given to edu- 
cation in the Constitution is probably the best because it provides for the Central leadership 
of a stimulating but non-coercive character. The inclusion of education in the Concurrent list 
may lead to undesirable centralisation and greater rigidity in a situation where there is great 
need for elasticity and freedom to experiment. We are convinced that there is plenty of scope 
within the present constitutional arrangement to evolve workable Central-State partnership 
in education and that this has not yet been exploited to the full... We recommend that an 
intensive effort be made to exploit fully the existing provision of the Constitution for the 
development of education and evolution of a national educational policy. The problem may 
be reviewed again, after, say, ten years: 

The problem was reviewed after 10 years. The 42nd Amendment Bill that received 
President’s assent on 18 December 1976, put education on the Concurrent List. The amend- 
ment was suggested by a committee headed by S. Swaran Singh. The Committee said: 
‘Agriculture and education are subjects of prime importance to country’s rapid progress 
towards achieving desirable socio-economic changes. The need to evolve all-India policies in 
relation to these two subjects cannot be over-emphasised’. 


STATE AND CENTRAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


In order to secure continuous improvement in standards, the Commission suggested the neces- 
sity of setting up such boards of education at the State and Central levels. The function of the 
State Board would be to define standards at the end of the higher primary stage and at the end 
of the lower secondary stage, and later at the end of the higher secondary stage when it covers 
a period of two years. It should take over the functioning and the responsibilities of the existing 
Boards of Secondary Education and allied agencies. The Board should be established by law and 
should have large power and freedom to enable it to function and discharge its responsibilities 
satisfactorily. This would be greatly facilitated if its finances are pooled together in a separate 
fund managed and maintained by the Board. The Board should function as an integral part of 
the department and be incharge of the entire school stage in respect of curricula. 
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Recognition of primary schools will be governed by the district education officer and of 
secondary school by both department and the State Board of School Education. 

In addition to conducting the external examination at the end of the lower secondary 
stage, the Board will also conduct examinations in general education at the end of the higher 
secondary stage. 

In the long run, it would be desirable to bring all school education—general and voca- 
tional—within the scope of organization such as the State Board of School Education. But 
this step may not be immediately practicable. Therefore, separate organizations may be set 
up for the time being for different vocational courses at the state level. There should, however, 
be a close coordination between these bodies and the State Board of School Education with 
overlapping membership to some extent. 

A special committee of the Board should be established to look after the higher second- 
ary stage. Half of its members should represent the schools and the other half, the univer- 
sities. The time taken for the declaration of examination results should be minimized by 
(a) mechanizing the procedures, and (b) setting up sub-boards to cover one or more districts 
in order to handle smaller number of candidates. 

A Central Board of School Education should be established in the Ministry of Education 
to advise the Government of India on all matters relating to school education. Its other func- 
tions would be as follows: 


1. To define expected standards at different stages of education. 
2. To revise these standards from time to time. 

3. To evaluate standards attained in different parts of the country. 
4 


. To advise and assist state education departments in curricula reform and in improving 
standards. 


5. To maintain close collaboration with the UGC and the universities. 


Functions of Government at Various Levels of Education 


The Constitution provides educational functions of government at three levels, that is, 
there are three lists of powers of government regarding education—central, state and 
concurrent. 


Union List (List I) 


The Union List consists of 97 subjects. The Centre has exclusive right to enact legislation in 
respect of them. The items related with education are as follows: 

Entry 62: The institutions known at the commencement of this Constitution as the 
National Library, the Indian Museum, the Imperial War Museum, the Victoria Memorial 
and the India War Memorial and any such similar institutions financed by the Government 
of India wholly or in part and declared by Parliament by law to be an institution of national 
importance. 

Entry 63 - Institutions of National Importance: The institutions known at the commence- 
ment of this Constitution as the Banaras Hindu University, the Aligarh Muslim University 
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and the Delhi University and any other institution declared by parliament by law to be insti- 
tutions of national importance. 
Entry 64 - Institutions of Scientific and Technical Education: Financed by the Government 
of India wholly or in part and declared by law to be institutions of national importance. 
Entry 65 - Union Agencies and Institutions for: 


1. Professional, vocational or technical training, including the training of police 
officers. 


2. The promotion of special studies or research. 
3. Scientific or technical assistance in the investigation or detection of crime. 


Entry 66 - Coordination of and Determination of Standards: In institutions for higher educa- 
tion or research and scientific and technical institutions. 

Entry 13—Educational and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries: Participation in 
international conference associations and other bodies and implementing the decision made 
therein. 

Education in the Union Territories: Article 239 of the Constitution states, ‘Save as 
otherwise provided by Parliament by law, every Union territory shall be administered by the 
President acting, to such extent as he thinks fit, through an administrator to be appointed by 
him with such designation as he may specify: 


State List (List H) 


The State List comprises 66 subjects. The entries pertaining to education are as follows: 


1. Entry 11: Education including universities subject to the provisions of entries 63, 64, 
65 and 66 of List I and entry 25 of List III. 


2. Entry 12: Libraries, museums and other similar institutions controlled or financed by 
the state, ancient and historical monuments and records other than those declared by 
or under law made by Parliament to be of national importance. 


Concurrent List (List Ill) 


It consists of 45 items. Items connected with education are: 


1. Entry 20: Economic and Social Planning. 


2. Entry 25: Vocational and technical training of labour. 


Activities of the Government of India Pertaining to Education 


Mr J. P. Naik in a pamphlet, entitled, “The Role of Government of India in Educatiom divides 
the functions into two groups—the exclusive and the concurrent. 


Exclusive Functions 


1. Educational and cultural. 


2. The clearing house function of collecting and broadcasting ideas and information. 
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3. The coordinating function of harmonizing the educational activities of the centre and 
the states. 


4, Education in the union territories. 


Concurrent Functions 


. Scientific research 
. Technical education 
. Propagation, development and enrichment of Hindi 


. Preservation and promotion of national culture inclusive of patronage of national art 


na BP WwW NH 


. Patronage to the study of ancient Indian cultures in general, the study of Sanskrit in 
particular 


. Education for the physically challenged 
. Promotion and coordination of educational research 


. Special responsibility for the cultural interests of the minorities 


o ON OD 


. Responsibility for the weaker sections of the society, that is, the scheduled castes and 
the scheduled tribes 


10. Responsibility for strengthening national unity through suitable programmes and 
particularly through those of emotional integration 


11. Grant of scholarships in an attempt to scout for talent especially at the university 
stage 


12. Advanced professional and vocational training 
13. Maintenance of central institutions or agencies for education 


14. Provision of free and compulsory education up to the age of 14 years. 


Education was a state subject till December 1976. The Parliament passed the 42nd 
Constitutional Amendment Bill on 11 November 1976, which received education and agri- 
culture heretofore being state subjects put on the Concurrent List. Since then education 
remains in the Concurrent List. 

In August 1966, a bill was moved in the Lok Sabha to this effect. Supporting the bill, 
Mr M. C. Chagla, the then union minister of education said, “We made a serious mistake, 
when we drafted the Constitution in making education a State subject’ The bill was not 
passed, but it was resolved to ascertain the views of the states in this regard. Out of the 10 
states that replied, only the Punjab favoured in making higher education a Concurrent 
subject. 

A committee of the members of Parliament on higher education presided over by Shri 
P.N. Sapru, which examined the whole issue, recommended that higher education at least 
should be included in the Concurrent List; proposals have also been made to include techni- 
cal education in the Concurrent List. 
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The Swaran Singh Committee Report 


The Swaran Singh Committee, which submitted its report in May 1976, recommended that 
education be moved into the Concurrent List of the Constitution. The Committee said, 
‘Agriculture and the education are subjects of prime important to country’s rapid progress 
towards achieving desired socio-economic changes. The need to evolve all-India policies in 
relation to these two subjects cannot be over-emphasised’ 

The Congress High Command accepted this recommendation and it was incorporated in 
the 42nd Amendment Bill of the Constitution. 


Implications of Making Education a Concurrent Subject 


The implications of making education a Concurrent subject is that both the Centre and the states 
are able to legislate on any aspect of education from the primary to the university levels. While 
the states will continue to legislate and administrate on educational matters, “Laws made by them 
will be void if they are repugnant to any provision of a law made by Parliament (Article 254). 

By having education in the Concurrent List, the Centre can implement directly any 
policy decision in the states, such as the introduction of the 10+2+3 pattern of education. 
Besides this, national institutions, such as the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT), UGC and national bodies, such as the CABE will have higher power to 
guide education in the states. 


Regions or Circles 


Ordinarily every state has been divided into regions, circles or divisions from the adminis- 
trative point of view. In the State of Uttar Pradesh, each of these areas or regions falls under 
the jurisdiction of the deputy director of education. In some states, divisions fall under the 
jurisdiction of Inspector or Superintendent of Education. The Organization of Education 
on ‘regional basis has been made in order to establish an administrative coordination in the 
functioning of the district educational authorities belonging to a particular region and for 
expeditious disposal of official business. 


District Level 


This is the most important level in educational administration. The success, or otherwise, of 
the programmes concerning school education depends upon the activities at this level. The 
highest officer of education at the district level is the district inspector of schools or the district 
education officer. There are other officers to assist them in their work. Under the New Policy of 
Education, District Boards of Education will be created to manage education up to the higher 
secondary level. State governments will attend to this aspect with all possible expedition. 


Block Level 


The officers at the block level will have to see that more and more children receive free and 
compulsory primary education. In some states ‘blocks’ or ‘talukas’ look after the administra- 
tion of education at the primary stage, while in others, primary education is still under the 
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direct control of state government. In some states, the functions of the block education officer 
can be carried out by the deputy inspector of schools who is also entrusted with the inspec- 
tion of the primary schools. 


STATE ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Advisory Boards of Education have been established in almost all the states for advising the 
state governments on matters relating to education. In some states there is only one Advisory 
Board of Education to deal with different branches of education, while in others there are 
separate advisory boards concerning different branches of education. Some states have special 
advisory boards alongside the usual advisory board or boards. In this context, the Secondary 
Education Commission had suggested, “The Board may function on the lines similar to the 
Central Advisory Board of Education and should be composed of representatives of the 
teaching profession, the universities, managements of high and higher secondary schools, 
head of departments dealing with different spheres of education, representatives of industry, 
trade and commerce, legislature and the general public. The Minister of Education should be 
the chairperson of the Board, and Director of Education or the Education Secretary should 
be its secretary: 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


To keep a close liaison with the state governments, the NCERT maintains a network of field 
offices. The State Council of Educational Research and Training (SCERT) is one of the offices 
that came into existence on 5 January 1979 by the transformation and upgradation of the 
former State Institute of Education (SIE). 

The highest administrative authority and the academic advisor of the SCERT is the 
Director of SCERT. They are assisted by two deputy directors for administrative matters, 
belonging to class I and class II cadre of the state government besides the academic personnel 
of the state. 

The Director of SCERT has the power to inspect all the training schools and train- 
ing colleges of the state and make periodical assessment of the activities performed by the 
teachers. They evaluate the works of the teaching personnel and maintain their Confidential 
Character Roll (CCR). They are empowered to supervise and control for proper implementa- 
tion of teacher education programme. They are also empowered to be consulted in matters 
of appointments, promotions and transfer of teaching and non-teaching staff of Institute 
of Advance Studies in Education (IASE), Career and Technical Education (CTEs), District 
Institute of Educational and Training (DIETs) and training schools at the state level. 

For the improvement of education, research and training in the different states, SCERT 
undertakes the following activities: 


1. To undertake investigations on different problems of school education. 


2. To supervise the academic activities in the secondary training schools, DIETs, colleges 
of teacher education and institutes of advanced study in education. 
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. To develop and prescribe curriculum for the school education. 


. To undertake, promote and coordinate research at different stages of education. 


5. To organize extension service for such institution in different states, which are engaged 


11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


in providing training to teachers. 


. The SCERT plays a very vital role in organizing some special educational projects spon- 


sored by the National Center on Educational Restructuring and Inclusion (NCERI) 
and United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) for the progress and development of 
school education. 


. To look to the improvement of teacher education and non-formal education in the 


country. 


. To produce instructional materials for elementary school teachers and for the teacher 


educators. 


. To undertake research studies to solve the problems of education. 
10. 


To organize pre-service and in-service training for the teachers, teacher educators and 
inspecting officers. 


To act as an agent for the advancement of school education. 
To look to the progress of population education programme in the country. 


To look to the development and progress of education of the girls and, the weaker sec- 
tions of the community. 


To implement various projects of the UNICEF and United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) in different states. 


To control and manage the State Institute of Educational Technology (SIFT) for the 
utilization of educational technology at school level in the state. 


To undertake certain projects to reform the examination system. For the purpose the 
SCERT organizes orientation and training programmes at frequent intervals. 


To develop the programme of coordination with the Department of Science and 
Technology, the Department of Environment, etc. 


Organization of the SCERT 


SCERT has a Programme Advisory Committee under the chairmanship of the education 
minister. It also has Special Advisory Committees for programmes, such as population edu- 
cation, educational technology and non-formal education. 


Departments of the SCERT 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Department of Teacher In-service Education 
Department of Non-formal Education 


Department of Adult Education and Education of Weaker Sections 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
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Department of Research Coordination 

Department of Educational Technology 

Department of Publication 

Department of Art and Aesthetic Education 

Department of Curriculum Research and Special Curriculum Renewal Projects 
Department of Pre-School Elementary Education 

Department of Science and Mathematics Education 

Department of Examination Reform and Guidance 


Department of Population Education. 


Offices of SCERT 


The director is the head of the Council. They maintain a close and personal touch with the 
district level officers and with principals and teachers and provide them with necessary guid- 
ance and intellectual stimulation. They are assisted by one deputy director in administration 
and one in academic matters. There are four Class I officers, three in the OES (Colleges) 
Cadre and one in OES (Field) Cadre, 23 Class II officers in the OES Cadre of both college and 
school branches and some assistants. 


Functions of SCERT 


1. 


To organize and implement the special education projects sponsored by UNICEF, 
NCERT and other agencies for qualitative improvement of school education and 
teacher educators. 


. To prescribe curricula and textbooks for the school and teacher training institutions. 


3. To produce instructional materials for the use of teacher educators. 


To arrange in-service training for different categories of teachers, inspecting officers 
and teacher educators and coordinate the work of other agencies operating at the state 
level. 


. To organize programmes, including correspondence-cum-contact courses, for the 


professional development of teachers, teacher educators and inspecting officers. 


To supervise the work of teacher-training colleges, secondary training schools and 
elementary training schools. 


To provide extension service to teacher-training institutions at all levels in the state. 


8. To conduct studies and investigations on various problems of education. 


10. 


. To evaluate the adult and non-formal education programmes entrusted by the 


gover nment. 


To conduct the public examinations, especially at terminal stages like the end Class III 
and Class IV, etc., and to select candidates for scholarship through such examinations. 
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STATE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 


The Government of India established SIETs in the states of Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Andhra 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Gujarat and Bihar during the year 1984-1985 with a view to execute 
the INSAT project effectively. This institution gets financial support from the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development (MHRD) and academic and technical guidelines from the 
NCERT and CIET. The SIETs are functioning under the SCERT in some states and under the 
Directorate of Education in other states. 

The most important function of SIETs is to utilize different innovative media, materials 
and methods to provide education to the children belonging to the age groups 5-8 and 9-11 
years. It also tries for the proper implementation of educational technology projects in the 
country. Besides this, the SIETs impart training to the teachers, script-writers and others who 
are connected with education. 

The SIETs look to the programme of non-formal and adult education of the country and 
execute educational television programmes to orient the teachers of primary schools, train- 
ing schools and DIETs. 

For the eradication of illiteracy, the Government of India has started a movement 
called Total Literacy Campaign (TLC) and Universalisation of Elementary Education 
(UEE). The SIETs support these programmes by providing audio and video festivals for 
children on all-India basis annually. In these festivals, the best educational television 
programmes are selected and are awarded on the basis of merit. It is hoped that the SIFT 
programme, if properly organized, will help a lot in the progress of education in the 
country. 


DISTRICT BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


District Boards of Education are responsible for conducting primary education in the 
rural areas. In some states, district boards have been designated as “Zila Parishads. Certain 
district boards are running secondary schools also. One can find two different systems 
for administering primary education in the rural areas. In states of Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal, district boards and Gram Panchayats are responsible 
for it’ In other states, it is looked after by Zila Parishads, Panchayat Samitis and Gram 
Panchayats, as in Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. Under the second 
system, another body had been added to link up the chain between Zila Parishads and 
Gram Panchayats and is known as ‘Panchayat Samiti’ in some states and “Block Samiti’ in 
some others. 

The District Board appoints an Education Committee that manages primary, basic and 
secondary schools. In Uttar Pradesh, the deputy inspector of schools is the chief officer of 
the Education Committee. The Mehta Committee suggested that the Zila Parishads should 
have the power to sanction budgets of these ‘Panchayat Samitis. Besides, the Zila Parishads 
are empowered to place the demands of the Panchayat Samitis before the government and 
disburse funds received from the government amongst various blocks. The main function 
of the Panchyat Samitis is to help the Educational Committee of the District Boards in the 
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expansion of primary education. Their functions extend to the establishment of new primary 
schools, construction of buildings, provision of suitable equipments and accessories, inspec- 
tion of primary schools under the instruction of the Education Committee of the Parishad, 
supervision of the work of Gram Panchayats connected with education and fixation of the 
quantum of their financial grants. 


AREA OF OPERATIONS OF LOCAL BODIES 


In India, the local bodies are facing many problems that put hurdles in their functioning, 
for example, paucity of funds. Even so, their work is commendable to some extent. The 
local bodies are making important contributions in the area of primary education. More 
that 81 per cent of the primary schools are being run by the local bodies in Uttar Pradesh. 
At present the state government has taken over primary education under its direct con- 
trol. Yet by subscribing to the principle of democratic decentralization, the local bodies 
have taken upon themselves a great responsibility. In this context it also devolves upon 
the state governments to accord suitable direction to them so as to liquidate illiteracy 
effectively. 

The state governments exercise control, by inspection, teacher training, prescription of 
syllabi and budgetary affairs. The administrative responsibility rests with the local bodies. 
Though the local bodies have been entrusted with the responsibility of primary education by 
the state governments, yet they have been given only limited powers in this respect. The local 
bodies are responsible for the following: 


Appointment of Teachers and Other Employees 


The appointment of teachers is the function of the local bodies. The stipulation, however, is 
that these teachers shall be appointed by a selection committee, which will have a representa- 
tive of the state government; the teachers of the primary schools are employed by the local 
bodies. The state government does not lay down any guidelines for the appointment of other 
employees of primary schools, namely, clerks and peons, etc., and decide about their salary 
and other service conditions. The local bodies are authorized to recruit the desired number 
of employees as decided by them. 


Service Conditions 


The service conditions of the teachers are decided by the local bodies subject to the approval 
of the state government. 


Textbooks 


The responsibility of prescribing the textbooks lies with the state government. 
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Holidays 


The state government lays down the number of working days of the schools in a given 
academic year. But, the local bodies have been left free to decide as to which holidays are to 
be observed in their respective schools. 

The Kothari Commission has proposed that a school board should be constituted in each 
district with the following membership for reforming educational administration at the local 
level: 


1. Representatives of the Zila Parishads. 

2. Representatives of Nagarpalikas of district. 

3. Educationists nominated by the state government. 
4. 


Ex-officio member, for example, officers of education, agriculture, industries and other 
departments of government at district level. 


In National Policy on Education (1986), the emphasis has been laid that District Board of 
Education should be established for the management up to the level of higher secondary 
education. For the implementation of National Policy on Education (1986), the provision 
was made to make the Panchayata Raj bodies responsible for education with primary 
and secondary schools, technical training, vocational education, adult and non-formal 
education, library and cultural activities, etc. For the establishment of these, the state 
governments should take necessary steps. The central, state, district and local agencies 
should participate necessarily in planning, coordination, monitoring and evaluation at 
various levels of educational development. 

Every Panchayat will constitute a village education committee that will be held responsible 
for the setting up of programmes in the field of education at village level. At the district level, 
district bodies for education will be constituted and will be responsible for the non-formal 
and adult education, till higher secondary activities. In these bodies of education, there will 
be representation of educationists, women, youths, guardians, Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes, minorities, and representatives of appropriate institutions of district. The district body 
of education at district level will receive specialization of DIET, and all activities regarding 
teaching and educational investment. 

The important educational functions of local bodies are as follows: 


1. To carry on propaganda for the expansion of primary education. 


2. To enforce compulsory attendance under the prescribed rules and the special direc- 
tions of the state government. 


3. To implement the five-year plans for education. 


4. To provide and maintain accommodation, playgrounds and equipment for their 
schools. 


5. To organize and administer primary education in their areas. 
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6. To recruit and exercise necessary powers over the staff of the schools. 
7. To open new primary schools where needed. 


8. To conduct educational surveys and keep records. 


Administrative Structure in the Field of Education in the State 


Education minister 


— 


Education secretary State universities 


Director and Jr. Director of education 





Education commitees Statutory board of education 
of local bodies 
(Zila Parishad, 
nagar palikas, panchayats) 


y 
Deputy director 


y 
District inspectors Secondary school 








y 
Deputy and assistant inspector 


Educational Administration in Uttar Pradesh 


The State of Uttar Pradesh (UP) is in quite a good position as far as economic and cul- 
tural conditions are concerned; however, from the viewpoint of education, the state is lag- 
ging behind. The Education Ministry in UP is situated at Lucknow, while the Education 
Directorate is situated at Allahabad. The increasing population had an adverse impact on 
educational arrangement in the state, so in 1972, the Education Directorate was divided into 


three departments which are as follows: 


Both the Primary and the Secondary Education Directorates have been placed under 
separate directors, but the Directorate of Higher Education has been made the coordinator 


between the two directorates. 





1. Directorate of 2. Directorate of 3. Directorate of 
Primary Secondary Higher 


Education, Allahabad Education, Allahabad Education, Allahabad 
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Primary 
Education 


Secondary 
Education 


Higher 
Education 








Directorate of Primary 
Education, 
Allahabad 
—Normal School 
—Modern School 
-Service Extension 
Department 

-B.T.C or C.T. 
Training College, 
Allahabad 
—Government 
Education Institution, 
Allahabad 

—Office Textbook 
officer 

-Office Depart- 
—ment Examination 
-Nursery Training 
College, Agra, 
Allahabad 

—Hindi Institution 
-English Teaching 
Institution 





Directorate of 
Secondary Education, 
Allahabad 
—Government Central 
Pedagogical Institution, 
Allahabad 


—Government Girls 
Training College, 
Allahabad 
—Constrictive 

- Training College, 
Lucknow 

-State Institute 

of Science 
-Psychology Laboratory, 
Allahabad 

-Central State Library, 
Allahabad 


-Home Science, 

Allahabad 

-P.T. College 

-Secondary Education Council 





Directorate of 
Higher Education, 
Allahabad 


All government 
graduate and 
post-graduate 
colleges. 








Directorate of Primary Education 
Joint Director Education 


| 





coe 

Director 

Education 
(Elementary) 


Additional Education 
Director (Elementary) 


' } 





' } 


{ 


Deputy Deputy Deputy Deputy 
Director Director Director Director 
Education Education Education Education 
(Girls) (Urdu) (Primary) (Finance) 


Additional Education 
Director (Primary) 





} 


} f 


} 


Assistant Assistant Assistant Assistant 
Deputy Director Deputy Director Deputy Director Deputy Director 
Education Education Education Education 
(General) (Service) (Training) (Primary) 
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Other Officers: Inspector Arabic Madarsa 
Chief Assistant in three posts 
Senior Accounts Officer 
Accounts Officer 
Basic Education Officer 
Assistant Inspector of School 
Sub- Assistant Inspector of School 
Sub-Girls School Inspector 
Assistant Inspector Girls School 


Directorate of Secondary Education 
Additional Director Education 








1. Joint Director Joint Director 
Education (Science) Education (Girl) 
Deputy Deputy Deputy Deputy 
Director Director Director Director 
Education Education Education Education 
(Camp) (Training) (Secondary) (Sanskrit) 
ioe ae ee ee fos 
Deputy Deputy Deputy Deputy Deputy 
Director Director Director Director Director 
Education Education Education Education Education 
(Service) (Finance) (Science) (Girls) (Secondary) 


Other Officers: Personal Assistant 
Statistical Officer 
Chief Assistant 
Regional Deputy Director Education 
Regional Girls Inspector 
Accounts Officer 
Assistant Accounts Officer 
District Inspector of School 
Deputy District Inspector of School 
District Girls School Inspectors 


Directorate of higher education 
joint director education 


f 


Assisstant deputy Assisstant deputy 
director education director education 
(camp) (finance) 
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Assistant Accounts Officer 


The whole of Uttar Pradesh has been divided into 11 regions from the point of view of edu- 
cational administration. These are Agra, Allahabad, Bareilly, Faizabad, Gorakhpur, Jhansi, 
Pauri (now in Uttaranchal), Meerut, Lucknow , Varanasi and Kanpur. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Basic Education Council 


A law has been passed to run educational administration at this level under which the 
Uttar Pradesh Basic Education Council has been constituted comprising of the following 
officials: 


1. 
2. 


CoN DW Ww 


The Director who will be its chairman. 


Two representatives who will be nominated from among the chairpersons of the Zila 
Parishads. 


. A representative who will be directed from among the mayors of the organized Nagar 


Nigams. 


. A representative will be directed from the chairpersons of the municipalities consti- 


tuted under the UP Municipalities Act, 1916. 


. Secretary, State Government, Finance Department. 
. Principal, State Education Institute. 
. Two educationists who will be directed by the state government. 


. An officer with an equivalent rank of the assistant director of education. 


THE POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE UTTAR PRADESH BASIC 
EDUCATION COUNCIL 


The powers and functions of the Council are as follows: 


1. 


To organize basic education and teaching training for it. 


2. To receive grants, economic aid and loan from the state government. 
3. 
4 


. To undertake works for development, expansion and reformation of basic education 


To run the certificate examinations of the junior high school and basic training. 


in any district of the state. 


. To inspect the basic schools, normal schools and state education institutes and control 


them. 
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Basic Education Committees 
This committee is formed of the following members: 


1. District basic education officer as its chairman. 


2. Three representatives who will be directed by the state government from among the 
members of the district council. 


3. Three representatives from the members of the municipalities, notified area commit- 
tees and town area committees. 


4. There will be a member from each of the following who will be nominated by the 
chairperson. 


(i) From among the principals/headmasters of the boys’ intermediate colleges. 
(ii) From among the principals/headmistresses of the girls’ intermediate colleges. 
(iii) From among the principals of the state normal schools. 
(iv) From the headmistresses of the government normal schools for the girls. 

(v) Inspector of schools who will be the member secretary. 


(vi) Three educationists as nominated by the government. 


Village Education Committees 


It has been decided by the UP Panchayat State Act that a committee will be established in 
every village with the following members: 
1. The Gram Sabha Pradhan as its chairperson. 
2. Three parents or guardians of the students from the basic school (one woman) who 
will be nominated by the assistant inspector of schools. 
3. The headmaster of the basic school of the village (the senior most in case of existence of 
more than one basic school) who will act as the member secretary of this committee. 


Ithas been theeffort ofthe Government of Uttar Pradesh thatit would expand education in urban 
and rural regions. A policy has been determined in order to expand basic education in the state 
that basic schools will be opened in every 1.5 km area of the plains and 1 km in the mountainous 
regionon the basis of 300 plus population. The children whoare deprived ofschooleducationand 
who do not get opportunity of being educated will be covered under informal mode of education. 


Administration of Secondary Education 


Two kinds of intermediate educational institutes are found in the State of Uttar Pradesh: 


Y 


Government Non-government 





The education administered at intermediate level in the state is governed as government 
and non-government education. 

There are a total of 127 government intermediate colleges and all other institutes are 
run by private agencies that receive aid from the state government. The curriculum being in 
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operation in these colleges is determined according to the curriculum of the state govern- 
ment as approved by the Intermediate Education Council. The appointment of the teachers 
in the state is done by the Intermediate Education Commission and their salaries and other 


allowances are paid from the state treasury. 


Administration of Higher Education 


The universities in the State of Uttar Pradesh are under the following organization 


1. Central Universities 


2. Government Universities 


Co OND HT FF WN KF NY 


i=) 


11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
1. G. B. Pant University, Pantnagar. 


3. Agriculture Universities 


NO 


iS) 


4. Other Institutes 


— 


NO 


. Banaras Hindu University 
. Aligarh Muslim University 
. Agra University. 

. Kanpur University. 

. Kumaun University. 

. Garhwal University. 

. Purvanchal University. 

. Kashi University. 

. Gorakhpur University. 

. Allahabad University. 

. Lucknow University. 

. Bundelkhand University. 
Ruhelkhand University. 


Sampumanada Sanskrit 
University. 


Faizabad University. 


Meerut University. 


. Chandrashekhar University, 
Kanpur. 

. Narendradev Agriculture 
University, Faizabad. 

. Sanjay Gandhi Medical Institute, 
Lucknow. 


. Gurukula Kangri University, 
Hardwar. 


3. Indian Veterinary Research 


Izatnagar, Bareilly Institute, 


4. Education Institution, Dayalbagh, 


Agra. 
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The arrangement of the officials of university administration is as follows according to 


the UP State University Act, 1973: 


i. Chancellor: Governor of the State. 
ii. Pro-Chancellor: For Sampunanada Sanskrit University. 


iii. Vice-Chancellor. 


iv. Pro-Vice-Chancellor. 


This arrangement exists in Lucknow, Allahabad and Gorakhpur. It would be started 


in Agra. 


v. Finance Officer: They would be appointed by the state govern- 
ment. They will have the right to participate in the meetings of the 
executive council but without any right to vote. 


vi. Registrar. 


The following committees will be constituted at the university level: 


Executive Council 
Academic Council 
Finance Council 
Examination Committee 


Admission Committee 


DW i a 


Faculty. 





f } 


Board of Faculty 
studies 


EXERCISE 


|. Answer the following question in detail 


1. Discuss the policy formation and direction by 
the Central government. 

2. Enumerate the state level administrative set up 
of education. 

3. What are the functions of the government at 
various levels of education with special mention 
of the three lists: Union, Concurrent and State. 


4. 


Research degree 
committee 


Discuss in detail the SCERT, including its 
activities and departments. 

Discuss the role of local bodies in education. 
Discuss the educational administration set up 
in the State of Uttar Pradesh. 


Il. Answer the following questions in brief 


I, 


Enumerate the directorate level administrative 
set up in the states. 


. What are the views of the Kothari Commission 


as regards administration of education in the 
states? 


. What is the role of State Advisory Boards of 


Education? 


4. 
5. 
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What do you understand by SIFT? 

Discuss the administration of basic education 
in the State of Uttar Pradesh. 

What are the Village Education Committees 
under the UP Panchayat State Act? 


Ill. Answer the following questions in one sentence/phrase 


iL; 


How many levels is education controlled at the 
state level? 


. How many forms the assistance from the cen- 


tral government to the state governments take 
in the field of education? 


. What is the important function of SIETs? 


4. 


5. 
6. 


How is the State of Uttar Pradesh lagging 
behind? 

Where is the Psychology Laboratory situated? 
Who is the chairperson of the village educa- 
tion committees? 


IV. Tick out (T) for true and (F) for false answers 


ile 


Guide: 1. (T), 


. In some states, for example, Punjab, there are 


. The Union List consists of 97 subjects.[T F| 
. Advisory Boards of Education have 


The Minister of Education heads the Education 
Department. | T| |F | 








two directorates—one for college and another 





for school education. [T F | 




















established in almost all states. [T] [F] 
2. (T), 3. (T), 





V. Fillin the blanks 


Guide: 1. Union Ministry of Education, 


. The 


lays down the general 
policy regarding education to be followed in 
the states. 


. The head of the department of education is 


known as the 


. The State should make all possible use of the 


that can come from the private 
sector for the development of education. 


4. District Education Officer, 5. 66, 


5. 


Ae (TS. CL); 


2. Director of Public Instruction, 3. 
6. administrative. 


The Director of SCERT has the power to 
inspect all the training schools and training 
colleges of the state. [T] [F| 
The most important function of SIETs is to 
utilize different innovative media, materials 
and methods to provide education to the chil- 
dren belonging to the age groups between 5-8 


and 9-11 years. [T F| 


























6. (T). 


Recognition of primary schools will be 

governed by the and of 

secondary school by both department and the 

State Board of School Education. 

The State List comprises 

subjects. 

Ordinarily every state has been divided 

into regions, circles or divisions from the 
point of view. 


assistance, 


Secondary Education 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 
« Historical Perspective 
+ Central Board of Secondary Education 
+ Administration of Secondary Education 
+ Administrative Set up of State Department of Education 
+ Functions of the State Government in Relation to Secondary and Higher Secondary Schools 
+ Problems of Government Secondary Schools 


INTRODUCTION 


Our democracy is yet in its infant stage. In order to make the democratic experiment a 
success, we shall have to introduce comprehensive changes in our educational pattern, as 
also shape a new our social, cultural and educational organizations and institutions. The 
present-day educational system has a number of defects which we shall have to remove. 
At present, emphasis is put on book knowledge, the examination system is defective, the 
courses are not conducive to the full development of the individual, vocational educa- 
tion has been made easily available to all and the school is not regarded as a miniature 
society. The leaders of our nation, as also the educationists, are trying hard that the above- 
mentioned defects may be done away with and an ideal educational pattern may be evolved 
so that our democracy may be successful. In democracy, it is the birthright of each individ- 
ual to receive education. We have planned to give free education to children up to the age 
of 14 years. Hence, it is necessary that our secondary education should be such as would 
provide full opportunity to children to develop in accordance with their inclinations and 
abilities. Therefore, we shall have to adopt a healthy system of education after due consider- 
ation of the aims and ideals of secondary education. For a democracy to succeed, we need 
able citizens and it is only through good education that good citizens may be produced. To 
build up able citizens, secondary education may be regarded as playing a significant role 
because during this period of education the individual is in such a process of development 
that they may learn a great deal if they are given necessary opportunity. 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Before pointing out the aims of secondary education, we shall glance over the history of 
secondary education in our country. This will enable us to understand some of its good 
and bad features and would enable us to establish our democratic educational system on 
a sounder basis. The British government started directing its attention towards the system 
of education in India in 1813. In 1835, after due consideration of Macaulay’s educational 
plan, schools were established in India to teach English literature, science and other sub- 
jects. Raja Ram Mohan Roy also agreed with this educational pattern. The British govern- 
ment decided later that in government service, priority would be given to those who knew 
English, resulting that education became only a means of acquiring a job and that mentality 
is visible even today. 

Wood's Despatch led to the opening of a new chapter in the history of education. In the 
provinces, Directors of Education were appointed in 1854, and it was decided to implement 
the proposal for the opening of universities. Emphasis was laid on the study and teaching of 
English language. In the sphere of secondary education, English was adopted as the medium of 
instruction. The mother tongue could not get due recognition, nor was any attention directed 
towards industrial and vocational education. At that time, the sole aim of education was to 
secure services in Government offices. However, in 1882, it was proposed by the Hunter 
Commission in regard to the prevailing system of education that vocational education should 
also be given a place. The commission planned out two courses of study at the secondary 
stage, one literary and the other vocational. The recommendations of this commission were, 
however, not strictly followed. In the nineteenth century, the schools based on private enter- 
prise went on multiplying. Because no attention was paid to vocational education, the prob- 
lem of unemployment became all the more acute. 

Recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission of 1917, the Hartog Committee 
of 1929 and the Sapru Committee five years later, all placed before the public the signifi- 
cance of the vocational education. Similar views were expressed in Abbott-Wood Report in 
1936-1937, and even in the Sargent Report published seven years later. That is to say, all the 
educationists recommended the introduction of vocational education, but they could not 
fully enforce it. Consequently, secondary education remained defective and even today we 
cannot call it a good one. 

India gained Independence after a very long foreign rule. In the days of this foreign 
rule, the educational system had a number of defects and soon after the achievement of 
Independence our administrators directed their attention towards educational reforms. 
The Mudaliar Commission (1952-1953) appointed by the Government of India expressed 
its views on all the aspects of secondary education, its nature, its standard, the problems of 
teachers and teaching, courses of study, etc. In order to raise the standard of education, the 
commission recommended that secondary education should be given up to class XI, and one 
year may be added to the degree courses at universities. Some commissions and committees 
were appointed at the provincial levels also. 

In Uttar Pradesh (UP), changes and reforms were made in the syllabus and the courses 
were divided into literary, scientific, constructive, etc., groups in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Acharya Narendra Deo Committee of 1952. The courses in various 
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subjects were also changed a great deal and attention was directed towards vocational education. 
Still, the problems of secondary education have not been completely solved, nor has any solu- 
tion been found as yet for questions pertaining to the reforms and aims of education in our 
democratic set up. With the help of past experiences and with the study of educational sys- 
tems of various countries, we should plan education in our land in such a way as to be made 
conducive to an all-round development of the individual. 

It is necessary that education should develop in the students such a spirit of nationalism 
and love for Indian culture that the citizens may be willing to do all that is necessary for 
furthering the interests of the country. Hence, the ideals of secondary education may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Professional development: A large number of students often read for the sake of bettering 
their prospects and securing the means of livelihood. Therefore, secondary education 
should also help in developing professional acumen. 


2. Leadership qualities: Secondary education should develop in the students the spirit 
of leadership so that the reins of administration may always be in the hands of the 
capable persons. 


3. Character building: The first and foremost aim of secondary education should be 
shaping out the character of children in an ideal manner. 


4, All-round development: Students with different proclivities join the secondary schools. 
Therefore, the aim should be the development of the tendencies of different children. 
Besides, the physical, intellectual and moral development of the children should also 
be brought about. 


CENTRAL BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


This organization is a registered society, set up in the year 1962. The board as a society consists 
of about 45 members. Representatives of the union territories whose schools are affiliated to 
the board are its members. Members representing the professions of engineering, agricul- 
ture, medicine, industry and commerce, fine arts and home science are nominated by the 
Government of India as members of the Board. The executives of the boards include a full 
time and paid chairman, vice-chairman, secretary and joint secretary. It is required to help 
in raising the standard of secondary education in the country by conducting secondary and 
higher secondary examinations for all-India and other schools (e.g., public schools, mission- 
ary schools and Kendriya Vidyalayas) which may be affiliated to the board. The curriculum 
prescribed or recommended by the board for its own examinations is generally higher than 
those prescribed by the various state boards of secondary education in the country. Until 
now, about 1,100 schools were affiliated to the board. Of these, eight were outside India. The 
board is at present conducting a number of secondary and higher secondary examinations 
under the 10+2 pattern of education. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The whole secondary education is under the double administration of State Education 
Department and Secondary Board of Education leaving the secondary schools affiliated with 
Banaras and Aligarh Universities and Prem Vidyalaya attached with the Dayalbagh Educational 
Institute. There is a separate Directorate of Secondary Education under the Department of 
Education of the State. Secondary Board of Education exercises its control over them by provid- 
ing recognition, conducting examinations, formulating syllabus and prescribing textbooks for 
them. The Directorate of Education keeps them under control by giving them grants-in-aid. 

There are two kinds of secondary educational institutes: government and non-government. 
Department of Education itselfruns government schools through the Directorate of Secondary 
Education. The number of these schools is 127. The teachers of these schools are appointed by 
the Public Service Commission. Most of the schools of the state are non-governmental which 
are given grants-in-aid by the state government. These schools are run by private agencies. 
There was a great disparity among the pay scales of the teachers of government schools and 
the schools run by private agencies. But, for some years, the steps have been taken to abolish 
this disparity though effective steps are still needed to be taken. Since 1973, the disbursement 
of pay for the teachers of the schools run by private agencies is made from the state exchequer. 
Besides, the state government has revised their pay scales. Due to revisions, their economic 
conditions have improved a lot. 

In the year 1950-1951, the number of government higher secondary schools was 987 
which increased to 6,637 in year 1992-1993; where more than 3,436,000 students were study- 
ing. The total number of teachers in these schools was 99,606. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SET UP OF STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Secondary Education Commission has stated, ‘If education is not to be treated as a mere 
administrative problem we feel that the Director of Education should be mainly responsible 
to advise the Minister and for this purposes, we recommend that where the Director himself 
is not the Secretary of the Department, he/she should have the status of a Joint Secretary and 
should have direct access of the Minister. It would, of course, be open to the Minister, when 
he/she considers it necessary, to consult the Secretary particularly in regard to administrative 
and financial matters: 

The following recommendations of the commission are relevant in respect of the organi- 
zation and administration of secondary and higher secondary schools: 


1. The Director of Education should be the officer mainly responsible to advise the 
Minister and for this purpose, it is necessary that they should have at least the status of 
a Joint Secretary and should have direct access to the Minister. 


2. A committee should be constituted both at the Centre and in each State consisting of 
ministers concerned with the various grades and type of education in order to discuss 
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how best the resources of the department could be pooled for the furtherance of 
education of all types. 


. There should be a coordinating committee consisting of the departmental heads 


concerned with the different spheres of education in order to consider methods of 
improvement and expansion in all fields of education. 


. There should be a Board of Secondary Education consisting of not more than 25 


members with the Director of Education as its Chairman to deal with all matters of 
education at the secondary stage and to lay down general policies. 


5. A subject-committee of the board should deal with the conduct of examinations. 


6. There should be a Teacher’s Training Board for supervising and laying down the 


conditions necessary for proper training of undergraduates and for suggesting, for the 
consideration of the Universities, improvements that may be needed in the training of 
graduates. 


. The existing Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE) should continue to function 


as a coordinating agency to consider. All India problems concerning the education 
and state advisory boards should be constituted on similar lines in each state to advise 
the Department of Education on all matters pertaining to education. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE GOVERNMENT IN RELATION TO 
SECONDARY AND HIGHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The State Board of School Education will be responsible for the following functions: 


1. 


To grant recognition to secondary schools desiring to send candidates for its examina- 
tions and to arrange for their periodical inspection. 


. To conduct the public examinations at the end of class X, XI and XII and such other 


examinations as may be entrusted to it by the State Government. 


. To prescribe conditions for recognition of primary and secondary school in terms of 


teachers, curriculum, equipment and other educational facilities. 


4. To advise the State Government in all matters relating to school education. 


5. To conduct special examinations such as those for talent search or award of 


scholarships. 


. To prescribe curriculum for all school classes from class I to class XII and to prescribe 


textbooks for the examinations conducted by it. 


PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


In each state, several types of schools are run by different agencies and missionaries. The state 
governments have also established government intermediate colleges and secondary schools. 
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There are one girls’ and one boys’ government intermediate colleges in each district of UP. 
These government schools are managed and administered by the state. The headmaster and 
teachers are selected by UP Public Service Commission. The Director of Secondary Education 
has to place these teachers and the headmasters. The headmasters of these schools are the 
administrators as well as managers. These schools are under the control of District Inspector 
of Schools (DIOS). The buildings, land and infrastructure of the schools are managed and 
maintained by the state government. 

The elementary schools and primary government schools are under the control of the 
Basic Education Officer at district level. The condition of primary schools is very poor and 
not conducive for learning. The environment, building, equipment and teaching aids are not 
adequate. There is no seating arrangement for the students. There is shortage of teachers. 
The idea of single-teacher school is still perceivable in rural area. The school conditions of 
primary government schools have encouraged other private agencies to start English medium 
schools. 

There are a large number of nursery and pre-primary schools in rural as well as in urban 
areas. The enrolment is very poor in government/municipal schools. The state governments 
are taking some steps for improving primary schools, but it is hard to overcome the problems 
faced by them with usual administrative oversight. 

The government secondary schools were popular before 1970s. Generally, everyone 
liked to get admission of their children in these schools. But nowadays the condition of 
these schools is not good. There are a large number of English medium schools under 
CBSE. The government schools are under the UP Board, Allahabad. The CBSE courses 
are up-to-date and prepare the students for competitive examinations. The school cli- 
mate, discipline and academic standards are better than the government schools. The 
English medium schools have better resources and funds to provide facilities of labora- 
tory, library, games and sports. Nowadays computer education is popular which is avail- 
able in public and private schools. The English medium schools are more popular than 
private schools or aided and government schools due to these reasons. The principal and 
teachers of these schools are very conscious about the school result and fame of their 
institutions. 

The government secondary schools have several types of problems. Some major problems 
have been enumerated in the following paragraphs. 


1. The principal and teachers are not conscious about students’ performance and school 
results. 


2. The principal's outlook is not dynamic and progressive. They have limited powers and 
authority. 


3. The principal dominates the school programmes. 


4, The government machinery requires a long time in taking decision on getting the 
financial assistance from the higher authorities. 


5. The teachers and students have no freedom of participation in school activities. 


6. The government schools are not pacing with social and economic changes. 
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7. The resources and funds are not available in schools for better equipment and providing 


facilities to the students. 


8. These schools are subjected to autocratic educational administration. 


9. Teaching staff is usually engaged in some or the other government programmes, such 


as elections. 


10. The latest courses are not introduced in the school, e. g., Computer education. 


11. The jobs of teachers and headmasters are transferable, therefore, there is no identifica- 


tion with schools and students. 


EXERCISE 


I. Answer the following questions in detail 


1. 


Il. Answer the following questions in brief 


i 


2: 


3. 


Discuss secondary education in the historical 
perspective. 

Enumerate the administrative set up of a State 
Education Department. 

Why are private English medium schools far- 
ing better these days? Put forth your views 
with adequate reasons. 


What is the significance of vocational 
education? 

What kind of professional development 
should be effected by secondary education? 

What are the two kinds of secondary 
schools? 


4. What are the problems of government second- 


ary schools? How can these be overcome? 


4. What are the functions of the government in 


relation to secondary and higher secondary 
schools? 


Ill. Answer the following questions in one sentence/phrase 


1, 


2. 


Why the enrolment in government schools is 
poor? 
What kinds of government intermediate 
colleges have been set up in each district in a 
state? 


3. 


What was the number of government higher 
secondary schools in 1992-1993? 

What is the full form of CBSE? When was it 
established? 
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IV. Tick out (T) for true and (F) for false answers 


1. In democracy it is the birthright of each indi- 
vidual to receive education. T] [Fl 
2. Wood's Despatch led to the opening of a new 
chapter in the history of education. [T] [F] 
3. A large number of students often read for the 
sake of bettering their prospects and securing 
the means of livelihood. T| [FI 


Guide: 1.(T), 2.(T), 3.(T), 4. (T). 





























V. Fill in the blanks 


1. The whole of education is 
under the double administration of State 
Education Department and Secondary Board 
of Education. 

2. The first and foremost aim of secondary 

should be shaping out the 
character of children in an ideal manner. 


4. 


3; 


4. 


There are two kinds of secondary educational 
institutes: government and non-government. 
T| [FI 

















The Mudaliar Commission (1952-1953) 
appointed by the expressed 
its views on all the aspects of secondary 
education. 

The present-day educational system has a 
number of which we shall 
have to remove. 


Guide: 1. secondary, 2.education, 3.Government of India, 4. defects. 


Problems of Secondary School 
Administration in Government Schools 


After reading this chapter, you will be conversant with: 


+ The Hierarchy of Government Secondary Schools as given by the Kothari Commission 
+ Problems of School Administration in Government Secondary Schools 

« Recommendations of the Kothari Commission, 1966 

+ Nationwide Programme of Government School Improvement 


There is no denying the fact that the standard of education has fallen. However, only teachers 
cannot be blamed for this. A number of factors have contributed to this. After independence, the 
national government adopted the policy of the expansion of education which, however, adversely 
affected the standard. The schools in the rural areas have neither buildings, nor books, not even 
able teachers. Those who do not get job in any other department, take up the job of teachers. Due 
to financial strains, the moral values of the teachers have fallen to abominable depths and they try 
to make money by fair or foul means bringing stains on the noble profession. They also use foul 
means to push their students through the examinations. The salaries of these teachers are so low 
that they cannot make their both ends meet. There are some teachers who join the department 
of education only with the intention to make money and earn their livelihood, and the standard 
and quality of education is none of their concern. 

It is the general view held by all concerned that such a situation should not be allowed to 
prevail in such an important field of life, known by the name of education. The problems of the 
teachers and those belonging to the field of education should be eliminated for the better future 
of the nation. The salaries of the teachers should be enhanced to such levels which would beget 
them honourable status in the society besides begetting them means to run their domestic 
institutions. Higher salary would also ensure that competent persons join the field of education 
and they are sure to shape the destiny of the nation to greater heights. Besides, the indifference 
of the government too plays an important role in the low standard of education in the country. 
The neglect shown by the parents too has contributed significantly towards the poor education 
in the country. Most of the parents today have not time to devote to their children while they 
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are willing to spend money as they are so busy in their profession, fully forgetting at comfort 
about the future of their own kids. Besides, poor and unscientific administration and approach 
too have helped in the deterioration of education in our country. 

There are shortcomings in our curriculum. Lack of adequate funds in many schools 
making them unable to provide for a number of optional subjects: the students have also 
contributed to the deterioration of education as they do not take interest in studies. Thus, we 
can see that such type of education cannot contribute to the all-round development of the 
students who take up studies only with the intention of passing examinations. They mug up 
for the purpose of examinations and forget soon after, thus failing the very purpose of educa- 
tion. They are more interested in other things than education which can become the deciding 
factor in their careers, and which they overlook to the deterioration of their own careers. 


THE HIERARCHY OF GOVERNMENT SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AS GIVEN BY THE KOTHARI COMMISSION 


Ministry of education 


| 
| ! y 





State boards Evaluation State boards of 
of vocational organization school education 
education 


y 
Higher secondary committee 


y 
Examination committee 


y 
District school council «—» District education office 





y 
Block school committee «—» Block education office 


PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN GOVERNMENT 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The problems of administration of government secondary schools are as follows: 


1. The democratic values are overlooked in the administrative structure in education. 


2. There is a lack of equitable balance in the secretaries and directors of education at 
appropriate levels. 


3. Various programmes of education are controlled by the ministry of education simul- 
taneously, which makes control and execution of education policy difficult. 


4, Many ministries repeat the same kinds of programmes over and again causing misuse 
and expenditure of excessive money. 
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5. 
6. 
Zi 
8. 
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The education officers do not pay due attention to their primary duties. 
The education inspectors show indifference to their work. 
The public does not cooperate with the objectives of education. 


The schools lack proper administration due to politicking in schools. 


Other Related Problems 


1. 


Problem of multi-purpose schools: Several multi-purpose schools were established at 
secondary level, however, their condition is really poor today due to lack of suitable 
teaching aids, implements, equipment and other facilities. The chief objectives of these 
schools should help enhance the career prospects of the students. 


. Problem of teacher training: This problem has taken an enormous form today. The training 


provided to the teachers at the secondary level prominently consists of theoretical aspects, 
and the practical aspect is just given a go-by. It results in various demerits in education at 
the secondary level. It is necessary to improve the standard of training for the teachers at 
this level qualitatively so that the teaching at this level can be made effective. 


. Defective textbooks: There is absence and lack of good textbooks at the secondary 


level. The textbooks lack creativity, originality and Indianness in them. The textbooks 
are formed with the initial purpose of passing examinations. There is abundance of 
low-quality and guide-type books in the market. The books should be written by 
proficient writers who have command over the subject. It is also necessary to make 
the rules concerning selection of textbooks more rigid. 


. Defective examination system: Our examination system is defective which encourages 


indiscipline in our students. This system encourages the students to copy and use 
other foul means. The teachers too show indifference towards teaching. Therefore, 
the examination system needs to be revamped. The objective and short-answer type 
questions should be used in the question papers. Moreover, the evaluation of the 
papers should be done using the latest scientific means. 


. Deteriorating standard of secondary education: Due to aimless education, shrinking 


curriculum, traditional textbooks and defective teaching methods make the standard 
of education low. It is a very serious and big problem which needs immediate remedial 
measures. 


. Lack of educational subjects and vocational guidance: Guidance is a necessary part of 


education, but unfortunately, there is no arrangement in our schools to provide suitable 
and proper guidance to the students about the selection of educational and professional 
subjects. Therefore, suitable guidance centres should be established in our schools so 
that our students can get proper career advice and professional guidance. 


. Problems of organization and administration: The objective of organizing the school 


should help benefit the students so that they can be strengthened with healthy view- 
points, dutifulness, responsibility towards society and nation, etc. However, there exist 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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several shortcomings in the organization and administration of the secondary education. 
The administrative functions are subjected to politicking in the school by the officers 
and they are not found fully awake to their duties. It is a serious problem of education 
and should be eradicated fully. 


. Want of work experience: There is absence of experimental and practical aspects in our 


secondary education. Our educational methodology should be linked to work-experience 
activities. The Kothari Commission has also supported to give work-experience basis to 
education, however, our schools lack such curriculum. As such, various vocational pro- 
grammes such as poultry farming, gardening, typing, dairy and tailoring have not been 
made practicable in our syllabus. Therefore, the government should provide adequate 
assistance to the schools to make provisions for such work-experience education. 


. Finalization of educational plans: It should also be necessary to determine various 


national-, state- and local-level plans and their priorities in view of the incumbent and 
present educational realities in the country. 


Establishment of ideal practical schools: The government should take steps to establish 
ideal practical schools for the promotion of education in schools and its usefulness in 
the society. 


Grants and aids: The qualitative reformation of schools should be emphasized which 
can be done by giving grants and aids to schools to run their programmes. 


Continuous process: The educational planning should be presented as a continuous 
process which can be helpful in the development and progress of the schools and insti- 
tutions continuously. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE KOTHARI COMMISSION, 1966 


The Kothari Commission has put forward the following recommendations: 


1 


. The human energy should directly be linked to production. It would take control of 


the problem of literate unemployment. 


. Suitable relationship should be established between education and production. Suitable 


changes should be made in them according to modernization. 


. The direct relationship of education should be linked to life, its needs and attitudes. 


. The basis of education should be work-experience and social service. Education should 


be productive and labour work should be given its due place in education. 


5. Education should help enhance moral and spiritual qualities. 


6. Technical and scientific education should be encouraged. 


7. Curriculum should be made professional. Education should be made multi-purpose. 


Variety should be effected in the ability of the students, their capacity and interest, 
as well. 
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8. Attempts should be made to arouse healthy scientific viewpoint in the students; 
besides, a change should be effected in the attitude of the teachers. 


9. Education should be linked to creative, constructive and material thoughts. 
10. The poor but intelligent students should be provided with financial aids. 
11. Education should be linked to the national development. 


12. School Education Boards should be established at state levels, and full cooperation 
should be extended to bring about suitable changes in education. 


13. Provisions should be made to impart free and compulsory education to all children 
between the age of 6 and 14 years, and concerned facilities should also be provided for. 


14. The democratic values of freedom, equality, etc., should be developed in the students. 


15. The schools should be made instruments to cease reparative tendencies in the 
students. 


16. Every school should make an annual plan towards its progress and development. 


17. Emphasis should be laid on the introduction and the use of latest methods, techniques 
and other equipment. 


NATIONWIDE PROGRAMME OF GOVERNMENT SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


The Kothari Commission, 1966, has presented the reform programme for national schools. 
According to the commission, no all-round programme of educational development 
can be effected into practice so long every educational institution and all those persons, 
teachers, students and local communities connected with it are included in it and they are 
not properly motivated to take part in it. The task of school planning in our country began 
after independence. Shri J. P. Nayak first talked about starting a countrywide movement in 
this direction. After this, institutional education was emphasized under the first Five Year 
Plan. In 1963, the Secondary Education Service Expansion Department started this work in 
some earnest. Later, this department went on to launch a dense school reform programme. 
However, it looked after the teaching needs of principals/headmasters on various aspects 
related to school education, and was the harbinger towards starting a more extensive pro- 
gramme later. The chief and important suggestions of the commission regarding this subject 
are as follows: 


1. Every school should be taken to be a unit of development and its progress should be 
provided with a momentum by institutional planning. 


2. The standard of the school should be raised and qualitative changes should be brought 
into its programmes. 


3. A minimum programme should be formulated and should be made applicable in all 
schools. 


4. More emphasis should be given on the development and experiment of human 
resources as against material means. 


5. 
6. 
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The administrative function of the schools should be improved upon. 


Qualitative progress should be effected in the working of the basic and secondary 
schools situated in each community development block. 


Suggestions for Government Secondary School Education 


The recommendations and suggestions of the Mudaliar Commission, 1952, regarding the 
secondary schools are as follows: 


1. 


Suitable environment in schools: According to the Mudaliar Commission, blissful and 
encouraging environment should be provided in secondary schools. It would make it 
possible to cultivate interests among students in the development of secondary schools 
and also would provide blissful experiences of life. 


. Expansion of co-curricular and extra-curricular activities: The commission said that 


the future of secondary education should be changed into an activity school for a 
common student. It is a necessary activity for every child. It is a natural path to enhance 
knowledge and cultural knowledge. 


. Special emphasis on handicraft: The commission has emphasized on making the form 


of secondary education rather vocational not only for the art students but also for the 
science stream. 


. School library service: The commission desired that every secondary school should 


possess efficient and lively library system as it felt that in case of the teachers and 
students who are keen to know more and gain knowledge, would lead them to the 
path of library in their free time, and would even encourage them to devote time 
out of their otherwise busy schedule, once they become interested in reading. It is 
certain that the schools would be able to utilize the library service within the limited 
resources of the school. 


. School work as community centre: The commission expressed its views on relating edu- 


cation to our life and society. On the other hand, the objectives and methods of fine 
human groups should be such directed as it would instil the feelings of social coop- 
erativeness in the students. They would rise above selfish feelings and would proceed 
towards self-discipline. 


. Improvement in teacher, teaching and evaluation techniques: The commission said that 


at the time of evaluation of the children, attention should also be paid to their art 
work, discipline, cooperation and leadership. 


The commission believed that the education-centred attitude of the teachers under- 
goes a change as they happen to evaluate the real objectives of the institution. They 
would contribute to the success of education if they adjust the examination methods 
in a proper way. 


. Liberty of schools: The commission has emphasized the need of begetting freedom to the offi- 


cers of the education department and inspecting officers. It said that the secondary schools 
should be so developed as to make them the institutions of teaching ‘the art of living’ 
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General Suggestions 


The general suggestions should be given due emphasis: 


1. Grants should be given on the basis of the progress and development of a school. 
2. Suitable planning should be made regarding the guidance and advice to the schools. 
3. It should be necessary for every institution to make a five year plan. 
4, Headmasters and the inspectors’ work should be made into a detailed plan. 
5. The traditional and orthodox methods and techniques should be given a go-by. 
6. The government should provide additional grant and aid for the provision of teaching 
aids. 
7. The objectives of education should be kept in view while making the development 
plan of secondary schools. 
8. Cooperation of the teachers should be sought in the progress and development of the 
secondary schools. 
9. The secondary schools should be developed with the help of small plans. 
10. The good secondary schools should be given the form of model schools. 
11. All functions of the state and district level education officers should be emphasized on 
suitable contact and cooperation. 
12. The arrangement of good library, museum, medical facilities and other aids should 
be made. 
13. The primary and secondary schools should be brought into contact with one another. 
14. Suitable improvement should be brought in the process of evaluation. 
15. Research functions should be given encouragement in education. 
16. All needs of the schools should be properly surveyed. 
EXERCISE 


I. Answer the following questions in detail 


1. 


Discuss the administrative problems the solution of the administrative 
of secondary schools in government problems of government secondary 
schools. schools? 

. What are the suggestions for govern- 4. Describe the nationwide programme 
ment secondary schools regarding of government secondary schools 
administrative problems? improvement. 

. What are the recommendations of the 


Kothari Commission, 1966, regarding 
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Il. Answer the following questions in brief 


1. Enumerate the problems of admin- 3. What recommendations has _ the 
istration in government secondary Mudaliar Commission given for gover- 
schools. nment secondary school education? 

2. Draw a figure of the administration 4, Enumerate general suggestions about 
hierarchy as given by the Kothari school reforms. 

Commission. 


Ill. Answer the following questions in one sentence/phrase 


1. Can teachers alone be blamed for the 3. Give one reason for the deteriorating 
fall of the standard in education? condition of education today. 

2. Why is the condition of multi-pur- 4. Should the grants to schools be given 
pose schools bad today? on the basis of performance? 


IV. Tick out (T) for true and (F) for false answers 


























1. The education officers do not pay 3. The training provided to the teachers at 
due attention to their primary the secondary level prominently con- 
duties. [T] [EF sists of theoretical aspects. [T] [F 

2. There are shortcomings in our cur- 4. Guidance is a necessary part of edu- 
riculum. T| [F cation. T| [F 
































Guide: 1.(T), 2. (T), 3.(T), 4. (T) 


V. Fillin the blanks 


1. Thetraditionaland orthodoxmethods 3. The human energy should directly be 
and should be given linked to 
-by. 
pi 4. The values are 
2. Research functions should be given overlooked in the administrative 
in education. structure in education. 


Guide: 1. techniques, 2.encouragement, 3. production, 4. democratic. 


